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LETTERS 
FROM ITALY, 


KC. BC. 


LETTER XXI. 
Naples, September 1797. 


Tue environs of Naples are extremely inter- 
esting; far more so, indeed, than the city itself. 
The bay, which seems to be the mouth of an 
extinct volcano, is embellished with several 
beautiful islands; while, on it’s western side, 
lie Pausilipo, Puzzuoli, Baiw, &c.; and to the 
east, Portici, Stabiz, Psstum, and Sorrento. 
The bay of Naples was far more extensive than 
it is at present, as appears from the situation of 
ancient light-houses, both of which, now, are 
actually in the heart of the city: the ruins of 
the most ancient may be seen behind the church 
of $. Onofrio de’ Vecchi; the other stood on the 
site of Gest. Nuovo, 
VOL. TL. B 


2 LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


The following is what we found the most 
. convenient way of visiting the antiquities and 
natural curiosities in the environs of Naples. © 


EXCURSION TO POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, AND 
PORTICI. 


We hired a carriage for the whole day, took 
a cold dinner, bread, wine, knives, forks, and 
glasses, and set out at seven in the morning for 
Pompeii; bargaining, however, with our voiturin 
to stop two or three hours at Portici on our re- 
turn. | 

Pompei is between thirteen and fourteen 
English miles distant from Naples; the road lies 
through Portici, 'Torre-del-Greco, and Torre-del- 
Annunziata. You likewise pass through rich 
vineyards, and over various streams of lava, 
poured down by Vesuvius toward the sea, in 
consequence of different eruptions. We drove 
to that side of Pompeii which contains the sol- 
diers’ barracks, where we got out of the carriage, 
ordering our horses to be put up near the exca- 
vated villa, on the opposite side of the town, and 
our dinner to be carried to the above-named 
villa: we then walked, accompanied by the 
Cicerone, who is very intelligent, through the 
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barracks and all the excavated ruins near them ; 
and thence crossed a large vineyard, under 
which is the central part of the town, to an ex- | 
cavated street, supposed to be part of the Ap- 
pian-way ;* afterward proceeding through the 
gate of Pompeii to the tombs near it, and then 
going to the villa above-mentioned, by far the 
most curious object of investigation yet disco-— 
vered. We dined in this villa, and then sent 
for our carriage to take us up at the garden- 
gate. | 

Pompeii was buried under ashes and punice- 
stones, thrown out from Vesuvius, A.D. 79; 
and accidentally discovered by some peasants, 
A.D. 1750, as they were digging in a vineyard 
near the river Sarno. The excavation of this 
interesting city was attended with less trouble 
and expense than that of Herculaneum, it being 
buried only twelve or fifteen feet under ashes 
and punice-stone. 

On quitting your carriage you go down a 
small descent to the soldiers’ barracks, nearly an 
oblong square, with a portico round it, sup- . 
_ * Appius Claudius, the Censor, made this road from Rome 
to Capua at his own expense, and it appears, from Tacitus, 


Strabo, and Horace, that it was afterward carried on to 
Brundusium, 
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ported by brick pillars stuceoed and painted, 
with several figures in armour engraved upon 
them, supposed to have been done by the Ro- 
man soldiers. ‘The rooms within the portico are 
of various dimensions, some of the largest being 
about fifteen feet square; and in one of these, 
probably a prison, iron stocks were found, with 
skeletons standing in them. ‘This part of the — 
city contains fragments of an ancient Doric tem- 
ple, evidently of an anterior date, and it’s ap- 
- pearance is far more simply majestic, than the rest 
of the yet excavated buildings: within this 
temple is an altar, and without, near the en- 
trance, another. The building in general seems 
to have been composed of a sort of twfo formed 
by decompositions from water, and the same with 
that of which the temples at Pastum are built. 
Nearly adjoming the Doric temple, is an open 
theatre, originally lined throughout with beau- 
tiful white marble: that part which held the 
spectators is of a semi-circular form; and on 
either side, near the stage, is a consular-seat : 
the orchestra is enclosed within two straight. 
walls, and divides the stage from the spectators : 
the stage is very wide, but so shallow, that little 
or no scenery could have been used: it had 
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three entrances all in front, and behind were 
the green-room, &c. That part where the spec- 
tators sat, is built on the side of a hill, according 
to the custom of the Greeks; and on the top of 
this hill were covered colonades for the specta- 
tors to retire into when it rained—these colo- 
nades probably served at other times for a pub- 
lic walk, as they commanded a fine view of 
Capri, Stabie, &c. The different classes of 
people ascended this theatre by different stair- 
cases and lobbies, all of which seem to have been 
very convenient. Nearly adjoining to this 
theatre is another, not so large, though in most 
respects similar, except that it is said to have 
been covered, but whether with an awning or a 
roof, does not appear. The Z'emple of Isis is in 
' higher preservation than many other of the 
ruins, and especially worth notice; for, to con- 
template those altars whence so many oracles 
have issued, to trace the very hiding place into 
which the priests squeezed themselves when 
they spoke for the statue of the goddess, nay, to 
discover the secret stairs by which they ascended 
into the sanctum sanctorum ; in short, to ex- 
amine the construction of a temple evidently 


built long before Pompeii was destroyed, is 
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surely a most interesting speculation. Instru- 
ments for sacrifice, candelabre, &c. with the 
skeletons of priests, thought to have been feast- 
ing at the time of the eruption, were found here. 
At appears that this temple had been destroyed 
by an earthquake previous to the general over- 
throw of the city, several stumps of columns 
which seem originally to have supported the 
building being still discernible : this earthquake 
is mentioned by Seneca; it happened in the 
year 63. The pillars now standing are com- 
posed of brick stuccoed and painted, the capitals 
are the same—the whole building likewise is 
stueccoed, painted, and beautifully polished 
within and without—the fioor 1s mosaic. The 
houses already excavated are, generally speaking, 
on a small scale; most of them, however, were 
evidently nothing more than shops, and the ha- 
bitations of shopkeepers. Some few which seem 
to have belonged to persons of a higher class are 
adorned with a handsome portico in front, sup- 
ported by Dorie columns, a large entrance, or 
hall, with a fountaim in its centre, and on the 
sides, bed-rooms which appear to have little or 
no light except what came from the hall. In 


one house, which seems to have been three 
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stories high, there are three halls, and three 
fountains; indeed, wherever there is one of these 
courts, or halls, there never fails to be a fountain 
in the middle of it.* The pillars of every por- 
tico are composed of brick stuccoed and painted 
—the rooms are stuccoed, painted and beauti- 
fully varnished—the roofs arched, with terraces 
on the top—the floors mosaic, and scarce two of 
them alike. ‘The windows are generally closed 
with wooden shutters, (probably jalousies) some 
few, however, had glass, which seems to have 
been thick, and not transparent—others had 
isinglass split into thin plates. The paintings 
in the shops and very small houses seem nearly 
as elegant as in the large ones. The houses 
usually pointed out to travellers contain-—Pirst 
house—a lion on the door-sill, in mosaic—a 
fountain in the middle of the yard. Second 
house—various paintings, namely, a woman 


seated, reading a scroll—a landscape—comie and 


* If, as we have every reason to suppose, the customs of 
ancient Greece were observed at Pompeii, this circumstance 
may be thus accounted for—The Grecian women usually 
lived in the uppermost rooms of their houses, and were not 
permitted to go down stairs into the apartments destined for 
the men; therefore a fountain wpon every floor was almost 
necessary. 
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tragic masks—a pretty bed-room with paintings 
on the walls, representing Venus attired by the 
Graces, and Venus and Adonis—here, likewise, 
is a painting of a white flag fastened to a column, 
and an altar adorned with trophies emblematical 
of his death. Third house—two snakes, em- _ 
blems of longevity, wrought in mosaic at the 
entrance. Hourth house—Salve, “ welcome,” in 
mosaic on the threshold; and a curious labyrinth, 
or table for playing at an ancient game, in the 
centre of one of the floors.*—paintings repre- 
senting an altar, with a cock prepared for sacri- 
fice, and instruments for sacrifice lying by— 
a figure of Asculapius, and anether of Mars— 
a lady dressing her hair—fighting gladiators—a 
dancing Bacchante—a fine bull’s head—fish— 
flowers—poultry—and Cupid playing on the 
tibia. In one of the houses likewise is a paint- 
ing of a Grecian temple, adorned with twenty 
fiuted Doric pillars. One of the shops (in ap- 
pearance a soap-boiler’s) had soap found in it— 
another shop evidently was a coffee-house, and 
the marks of the cups still remain upon the 
marble-dresser. On the outside of another shop 


* These mosaics seem to indicate that the house was an 
" ann. 
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are Hebrew characters, (not written with vowel. 
points) and other oriental characters, which do 
not seem to be Hebrew. The iron-work of a 
calash, apparently like those used at present 
in Naples, and called calessini, was found in the 
court of ahouse. The City Gate is highly in- 
teresting; here is the centry-box for the guard— 
a semi-circular seat in which the Romans used: 
to assemble and converse—and a couple of 
tombs—all in great measure perfect: near one 
of the tombs is a court containing a stone, on 
_ which the bodies of the dead were burnt; and 
on the walls of this court are large frightful 
earthen masks with weeping faces. The tomb 
contains one large and several small niches for 
urns; the large one is supposed to have been for 
the head of the family. 

The Hacavated Villa is more entire than any 
of the ruins yet laid open; several rooms, the 
garden, and the cellar, being quite in their ori- 
ginal state; the last contains wine-vessels, ce- 
mented to the wall by the cinders which over- 
whelmed the city, and likewise filled with them 
The paintings stillremaining inthis villa arebeau- 
tiful—the hot and cold baths are almost entire— 


the kitchen is quite so—in short, by examining 
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these apartments, you precisely ascertain the 
plan and manner of ornamenting a Roman coun- 
try-house, which seems to differ very little from 
modern Italian villas; except that the stucco is 
infinitely finer than any we now see, as likewise 
are the colours, and varnish laid over them. 
Pompeii was built and paved with lava; carriage 
wheels have worn traces in the pavement, and 
these traces are only feet wide; nevertheless so 
narrow are the streets already excavated, that 
there is barely room sufficient for two carriages 
to pass each other: the streets have raised foot- 
ways, on each side, three feet broad. 

Perhaps the whole world does not exhibit so 
awful a spectacle as Pompeii; and when it was 
first discovered, when skeletons were found 
heaped together in the streets and houses, when — 
all the utensils, and even the very bread of the 
suffocated inhabitants, were discernible, what a 
speculation must this ill-fated city have furnished 
to a thinking mind!—To visit it even now is 
absolutely to live with the ancient Romans: 
and when we see iia shops, furniture, foun- 
tains, streets, carriages, and implements of hus- 
bandry, exactly similar to those of the present 


day, we are apt to conclude that customs and 
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manners have undergone but little variation for — 
the last two thousand years. The practice of 
consultmg augurs, and that of hiring persons to 
weep at funerals, are still kept up in the moun- 
tainous and secluded parts of Tuscany, and I 
have frequently seen the Tuscan cattle, when 
destined for slaughter, adorned with chaplets 
of flowers, precisely as the ancients used to — 
adorn their victims for sacrifice. The Roman 
butchers, likewise, still wear the dress, and use 
the knife of heathen sacrificing priests. The 
old Roman custom of not eating above one re- 
gular meal a day, and that about the ninth hour. 
of Italy, (three o'clock with us,) is kept up by 
many of the Italians: and during the month of 
May it is common to see shepherds dressed, as in 
ancient times, like Pan, Satyrs, &c.* I do not, 
however, mean to infer from what I have said, 
that. the modern Italians equal the arcients in 
works of art; for, in this respect, there seems as 
much difference between the present race and 
their forefathers, as there was between the an- 


cient Romans and their teachers, the Greeks. 


* In Tuscany the ancient Greek practice of placing herbs, 
eggs, and what we call a whet upon the table before dinner, 
is still kept up at hotels, 


#. 
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Not more than from forty to fifty skeletons 
have yet been found in Pompeii—one-third of 
the town only, however, is yet uncovered; but 
the excavations are going on daily; and a new 
street, with a noble Portico, has very lately been 
laid open.* | 

For a coach and four horses to Pompeii the 
usual price is eight ducats—buona-mano, (drink- 
money,) twelve or fifteen carlinz for two drivers 
—to the boy who carries your dinner to the villa 
it is usual to give two carlini—to the man who 
throws water on the paintings, one or two carline 
—to the guide one ducat. The time usually. 
employed in going is two hours—in seeing Pom- 
peli four hours—and in returning to Portici, 
one hour and a half. | 

Previous to visiting the museum at Portici 
we descended into Herculaneum. — 

This city, according to Dionysius of Halicar- 


* I observed to a Neapolitan, that it was a pity the king 
did not employ his soldiers in making these excavations ; as, 
by such means, the whole town might be laid open in a few 
months. “ No, no,” replied he, “ ’tis better as it is; for all 
our ‘unburied treasures will soon be devoted to the Hhonvh; 
while those which remain hid within the bowels oe the ear -th 
rang ‘oma continue ours.” 
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nassus, was founded by Hercules.* The Alex- 
andrian Chronicle mentions it as having been 
built sixty years before the siege of Troy— 
Pliny and Florus mention it as a great and 
flourishing city; and some authors conjecture 
that it was the Capua whose luxuries ruined 
Hannibal’s army.| Dion Cassius speaks thus 
of it’s destruction, which happened on the 24th 
of August, A.D. 79. “An incredible quantity 
of cinders, carried. by the wind, filled air, earth, 
and sea, suffocating men, flocks, birds, and fish, 
and burying two entire cities, namely, Herecu- 
laneum and Pompeii, while their inhabitants 
were seated in the theatres.” The people of 
Herculaneum, however, must have had time to 
escape, as very few skeletons, and not much 
-. portable wealth have been found in those parts 
already excavated. Some parts of the city are 
buried sixty-eight feet deep in cinders and lava. 
others above one hundred. This seems, from 
Dion Cassius, to have been fhe first great erup- 

* Perhaps founded in honour of Hercules, or the Sun; as 
the word Hercules appears to be derived from a Hebrew com- 


pound, meaning universal fire, and allusive to the attributes 
of the-sun. 


t+ The Appian-way having passed through it is, I believe, 
one reason for this conjecture. 
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tion of Vesuvius that the Romans witnessed ; 
though there undoubtedly were other burning 
mountains in the adjoining country from ages 
immemorial. ‘The above-named author says, 
that the cinders and dust ejected by Vesuvius 
darkened the sun at Rome, and were carried by 
the wind as far as Egypt: and Giuliani asserts, 
that in the eruption of 1631, the cinders were 
carried to Constantinople in such quantities as to 
terrify the Turks extremely. The spot where 
Herculaneum stood, was not ascertained at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; but, about 
the year 1713, a peasant, while sinking a well at 
Portici, found several pieces of antique marble, 
which happened to be sought for by the Prince 
@Elbeuf, who was building a house in the 
neighbourhood. The Prince wanting these 
fragments of marble to compose a stucco in imi- 
tation of that used by the ancients, purchased of 
the peasant a right to search for them; on doing 
which, he was recompensed with a statue of 
Hercules, and another of Cleopatra; this success 
encouraged him to proceed with ardour; when 
the architrave of a marble-gate, seven Grecian 
statues resembling vestals, and a round temple 


encompassed by twenty-four alabaster columns 
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on the outside, the same number within, and 
likewise embellished with statues, were the re- 
_ward of his labour: in short, the produce of 
these excavations became considerable enough 
to attract the attention of Government; in con- 
sequence of which Prince d’Elbeuf was ordered 
to desist, and all researches were given up till 
the year 1736; when Don Carlos, on becoming 
King of Naples, wished to build a palace at 
Portici, and purchased of the Prince @’Elbeuf, 
his lately-erected house, together with the 
ground whence he had taken so many valuable 
antiquities. The king now made an excavation 
eighty feet deep ; and soon discovered an entire 
city buried in the earth, together with the bed 
of a river, which ran through it, and even part 
of the water: he also discovered the Temple of 
Jupiter,- containing a statue, reputed to be of 
gold; and afterward laid open the theatre, di- 
rectly over which the peasant’s well was found 
to have been sunk. The inscriptions on the 
doors of the theatre, fragments of bronze horses 
gilt, and of the car to which they belonged, 
(decorations, probably, of the grand entrance) 
together with great numbers of statues, columns, 
and pictures, were now brought to light: never- 
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_ theless, in the year 1765, not more than fifty 
labourers were employed in making these valu- 
able excavations: in 1769 the number was © 
reduced to ten; and in 1776. to three or four. 
Resina, (anciently Retina) and Portici being 
built immediately over Herculaneum, the 
workmen could not venture to excavate as they 
would have done, had the surface of the earth 
been less encumbered ; consequently, the plans 
of Herculaneum, and it’s edifices, are not ac- 
curate: it is, however, known, that the streets 
are straight, having on either side raised foot-. 
ways, like those of London, and being paved 
with the same kind of lava as that which is now 
thrown up by Vesuvius. ‘The most considerable 
edifice yet discovered is a forum, or Chalci- 
dicum—this building seems to have been a rec- 
tangular court, two hundred and twenty-eight 
feet long, and encompassed with a portico, 
supported by forty-two columns; it was paved 
with marble and adorned with paintings—the 
portico of entrance was composed of five 
arcades ornamented with equestrian statues of 
marble, two of which, namely, the famous Balbi, . 
are preserved. Opposite to the entrance, and 
elevated upon three steps, was the statue of the 
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‘Emperor Vespasian, and on either side a figure 
in a curule chair: in the wall were niches 
adorned with paintings, and bronze statues of 
Nero and Germanicus; there likewise were other 
bronze and marble statues in the portico. This 
Forum joined, by means of a colonade, to two 
temples, in form rectangular, and one of them 
one hundred and fifty feet long—the interior 
part of these was ornamented with columns, 
frescos, and inscriptions in bronze; and near the 
temple is an open theatre, large enough to 
contain ten thousand spectators. The front of 
the stage seems to have been decorated with 
columns, statues, and other ornaments in sculp- 
ture. The proscennium was found entire, and is 
onehundredand thirty feetlong. Part of the stage 
andthe base of one of the columns of flowered ala- 
baster, with which it was adorned, were likewise 
discovered ; and in front of the stage, according 
to De la Lande, were bronze statues of the 
Muses. Fragments also were found of several 
bronze horses, supposed to have decorated the 
wall which terminated the seats. This spacious 
theatre appears to have been lined with Parian 
marble, and built about the same time with that 
at Verona, after the design of Numisius. The 
NOt. 1, Bi 
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houses hitherto excavated in Herculaneum are 
found to have been usually paved with bricks 
three feet long and six inches thick, and the 
‘walls of the rooms were chiefly painted in 

tempera. The generality of the people do no 

seem to have had glazed windows, though some 
excellent plate-glass has been found in Hercu- 
laneum, and may be seen at the museum at 
Portici. The excavations at Herculaneum are 
now so filled up, that it is scarcely worth a tra- 
veller’s while to descend into them ; part of the 
theatre, however, may still be seen; but asa 
model of the whole is placed in the museum at 
Portici, and as the air of Herculaneum 1s heavy 
and damp, almost to be dangerous, persons with 


weak lungs should on no consideration go down. 


MUSEUM OF PORTICI. 


In order to see this collection of all the most 
valuable statues, paintings, vases, &c, which 
were found in Herculaneum, Pompeii, and 
Stabiz, it is necessary to obtain a permission of 
the king, through the medium of your ambassa- 
dor; and this permission entitles you to admit- 
tance for one year; every day, festas excepted, 
from nine till twelve in the forenoon, and from 
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three till five or six in the afternoon. The. 
lower rooms of the museum, which contain the 
paintings, are damp and cold—ihe upper apart- 
ments, which contain the bronze statues, vases, 
&c. are tolerably warm. ach floor has a Cus- 
tode,and both these gentlemen expect six carlini.* 


* As strangers are not allowed to take minutes of the paint- 
ings, &c. in this museum, it is impossible to give an accurate 
list of the contents of each room; I will therefore endeavour 
to recollect and mention the most striking things; at the 
same time adding a further account of the paintings, col- 
lected from engravings which have been published by royal 
authority. 

The paintings are all in tempera; and judging from the 
beauty of the composition, and the unskilfulness of the exe- 
cution, it is probable that many of them are copies done by 
common house-painters from the most renowned pictures of 
antiquity. The composition of the Bacchantes, Muses, and 
other small figures, is said to be so exquisite, that were an 
artist to study for years he could not change one fold in the 
drapery to any advantage ; and the execution is said to be 
so bad, that more than an hour could not have been employed 
upon each figure. 

Anti-rooms below-stairs—bronze statues, Apartments which 
contain the paintings—the subjects of the most celebrated 
paintings are supposed to be—Dido abandoned by Aineas !-—~ 
a domestic repast—the seven days of the week, represented 
by the seven planets, beginning with Saturday: namely, 
Saturn clothed in yellow, and holding a scythe—Sunday, 
Apollo with a whip, like a charioteer—Monday, Diana with 
white robes and a sceptre—Tuesday, Mars armed—Wednes- 
_day, Mercury with a winged bonnet fastened under his chin 
—Thursday, Jupiter in red, without his thunder—and Friday, 
Venus in white, with a crown of roses on her head, and a 


Cc 2 
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Court below-stairs —two horses’ heads in bronze 
—and, under an arch of the Royal Palace, on 


winged love by her side)—Theseus with the Minotaur dead 
at his feet—Hercules and Telephus—Telephus suckled by a 
deer, or Latinus, son of Faunus, king of the Aborigines, an 
allegorical painting relative to the origin of the Romans—the 
Centaur Chiron teaching Achilles to strike the lyre ; ascribed 
to Parrhasius, though more probably copied from a work of 
that artist !—Hercules strangling the serpents, sent by Juno 
to destroy him—Iphigenia discovering Orestes—Orestes and 
Pylades chained, and conducted by the soldiers of King 
Thoas before the statue of Diana—a parrot drawing a car, 
and a grasshopper driving ; thought to be a copy from Zeuxis, 
who was famous for these whimsical subjects!—a Faun 
caressing a Bacchante—small pictures of Rope-dancers, 
Bacchantes, &c.; one of whom holds a musical instrument, 
used by the Neapolitans to this day—a Bacchante carried off 
by a Centaur—another Centaur carrying off a young man— 
Apollo and the Muses !—two outlines, upon marble ; the one 
represents Theseus killing the Centaur; the other, female 
figures, with their names written over them: this style of 
drawing is supposed to be very ancient—small paintings, re- 
presenting children, engaged in various occupations—animals 
—birds—fish—fruits, &c.—One of these apartments contains 
the model of the Theatre of Herculaneum. 

Apartments up-stairs—These rooms are floored with marbles 
and mosaic-pavements found in Herculaneum and Pompeii— 
they contain bronze vases, of exquisite workmanship, inlaid 
with silver !—instruments for sacrifice, among which is a 
brush supposed to have been used in sprinkling holy water, 
and precisely what the Roman-Catholics use now. *—a. lecti- 


* Every ancient temple contained a vase filled with holy-water, and 
placed, it is supposed, near the entrance ; and with this water every person 
who came to solemn sacrifices was sprinkled ” 

Potter's Antiquities of Greece 
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the right-hand side as you quit the museum, 1s 


the celebrated equestrian statue of Marcus 


sternium, or couch for the gods, composed of bronze inlaid 
with silver !—a bronze altar—a curule chair of bronze, found 
in the theatre at Herculaneum—bronze tripods, one of which 
is particularly beautiful! fantastic lamps out of number—a 
lanthern—vases of terra-cota, some of which are as thin as 
the slightest glass—instruments of husbandry, like those now 
used in Italy—bells for cattle—chirurgical instruments, but 
not one lancet—a bronze mirror—styles, pens of cedar-wood, 
a case for the styles, inkstands, with ink in them—tablets— 
letters for stamping bread, &c. which must have been used 
in a manner so nearly like printing, that one wonders such 
an invention should not have occurred to the Ancients— 
nails, screws, locks, keys, latches, bolts, hinges, &e. much 
like those in present use—dice, some of them loaded—instru- 
ments of music—children’s tops—a brenze toy representing 
a one-horse chaise, the form similar to a warrior’s car—tickets 
for the Theatre—glass; some of which is as clear and good 
as ours—utensils for the baths; among which are knives, to 
scrape off the perspiration from the skin, elegant essence- 
bottles, &c.—a variety of scales, weights, and measures ; the 
pound seems, like that of Naples, to have been between ten 
and eleven ounces; many of the weights are beautifully 
ornamented with heads, &c.—a kitchen, completely furnished 
with bronze utensils, chiefly lined with silver ; marble mortars 
an iron gridiron, a variety of elegant bronze moulds for 
pastry, &¢c.—portable bronze forneaux, remarkably convenient 
—bronze boilers—candelabre, near five feet high, and par- 
ticularly elegant—combs, a thimble, rouge, rings, necklaces, 
ear-rings, bracelets, pins for the hair—ornaments, called 
bulle, worn by young patricians till they were permitted to 
wear the toga—coins, intaglios, and cameos—silver cups and 
saucers—knives of gold steel—gold plate—silver spoons, but 
no forks—various eatables, retaining their form, though 
scorched to a cinder, namely, corn, flour, bread, a pie in it’s 
baking-pan, wheat, peas, almonds, dates, beans, nuts, figs, 
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Nonius Balbus, jun. said to be the most perfect 
work of it’s kind yet discovered; it is of Greek 


grapes, eggs, fish, oil, and wine—lace made entirely of gold 
—burnt linen, burnt nets—colours for painting—armour, so 
heavy, that the strongest modern man would sink under half 
it’s weight—a sword and shield—near 800 manuscripts, so 
burnt, that it is scarcely possible to unrol them. [Persons 
who visit the Museum about nine or ten in the morning, may 
see the process of unrolling these scorched papyri; a great 
number of which, thirty-nine years after the discovery of 
Herculaneum, and owing to an excavation made in a garden 
at Resina, were found in a house supposed to have belonged 
to L. Piso.] Some of the most celebrated statues and busts 
are—a drunken Faun reposing on a skin of wine—Mercury 
seated !! !—two wrestlers—a sleeping Faun—a small bronze 
equestrian statue, supposed to be Alexander and Bucephalus 
—busts of Plato, Scipio, Seneca, and Ptolemy—several statues 
and lamps unfit. to be publicly exposed, are so placed as not 
to be seen, unless enquired for. 


FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTINGS. 


A female Centaur with a Nymph [ Zeuxis is supposed to 
have invented female Centaurs |}—a Centaur teaching a youth 
to play on the lyre—a Centauress with a young man, she 
holds a cymbal of gilt- bronze; the thrones of Venus and 
Mars, with their attributes, are in the same picture!—Boys 
rnaking wine; this painting exhibits an ancient. wine-press— 
Boys engaged in other occupations—a naval combat, ill done, 
but curious, because it shews the ancient galleys, and the 
mode of fighting them!—another picture of galleys—a land- 
scape with trees and a temple, in the centre of which last is 
a buckler ornamented with Medusa’s head; it being an an- 
cient custom to suspend votive bucklers in public edifices—an 
Egyptian landscape—a crocodile-hunt—crocodiles and hip- 
potami—[ From the latter, says Pliny, man learnt the art of 
bleeding himself; as this animal, when too full of blood, 
presses it’s foot against pointed reeds, by which means the 
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marble!!! Opposite to this statue is that of 
M.N. Balbus, sen. which was found ina broken 


operation is performed |—Venus seated between Pallas and 
Juno—the education of Bacchus ! supposed to be the copy of 
a fine original—Pan wrestling with Cupid—Ariadne aban~ 
doned by Theseus—Ariadne sleeping, visited by Bacchus— 
Cassandra sought out by Apollo; or Iphigenia ready for sa- 
crifice ! supposed to be the copy of a fine original—a Woman 
offering at the shrine of Bacchus—Marsyas vanquished by 
Apollo—a concert of Bacchantes—a garden—a religious 
ceremony, probably in honour of Baccaus—another Bac- 
chanalian ceremony, in which three figs are offered to the 
god; the number three being sacred and typical among the 
heathens—other Bacchanalian ceremonies—a tiger playing 
with a serpent—two figures, the one a woman, the other a 
Greek poet, or philosopher—two young men crowned—an 
Hermaphrodite—animals hunting—a female figure with 
wings, supposed to be either Hebe or Victory; she holds a 
basin and a vase!—a flying figure of Victory holding a 
buckler!—a sacrifice to Pallas—a combat between two young 
satyrs and two goats—Genii hunting—Venus arising from 
the waves on a sea-horse—a landscape—architectural deco- 
rations—a garden—T it is curious to observe in this, and other 
pictures, that the ancient Roman gardens were exactly what 
Italian gardens are now |—several sea-views—four pictures 
in one ; namely, a hare and a fowl, a pheasant and two apples, 
three birds and some mushrooms, two partridges, and three 
fish. [The hare, by ancient epicures, was deemed the best 
quadruped, and the thrush the best bird. ]|—T wo pictures of 
various requisites for a table, in four compartments—two 
pictures representing Egyptian ceremonies—A pollo seated— 
Bacchus standing—Endymion and Diana—Phrixus and 
Helle—Flora and Chloris—Ulysses and Penelope— Venus 
beset by Persuasion and Indigence—two pictures of Leda 
receiving Jupiter as a swan—Nemesis—the Graces—Mercury 
with the goddess Mania—Diana!—an historical painting of 
a Prince receiving an ambassador—Meleager and his wife, 
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state, and has therefore been restored ; it is said, 
however, still to possess great merit, and like- 


wise is of marble. 


with Cleopatra behind—Phedra and Hippolitus—a Nereid on 
a sea-horse—a Nymph mounted on a sea-monster—a Nereid 
embracing a sea-bull—a Centaur galloping—the satyr Mar- 
syas with the young Olympus—Silenus, or the Indian Bac- 
chus, with a Genius and a female figure—an allegorical 
representation of Scylla, the famous promontory of Calabria 
—~a Priestess-—a Cytharist, supposed to be Sappho, near whose 
left ear is a flower, the sign of a lady of pleasure—two youths, 
the one imagined to be Hylas, who was ran away with by two 
nymphs; the other, probably, Ganymede, holds a fan of pea- 
cock’s feathers, which fans were used. by the great people of 
antiquity to chase away flies ; and are still carried in grand 
processions at Rome, to keep those troublesome little insects 
from annoying the Pope—an old man seated, supposed to 
be a Cynic—a young man, supposed to be one of the Ath- 
lete—a woman looking at herself in a mirror of yellow 
metal [Pliny, however, mentions mirrors of green glass, 
the first of which was made at Sydon. Nero had an eme- 
rald mrror: the Roman ladies are said to have always 
carried, these mirrors about them; they likewise used false 
hair, false teeth, false eye-brows, and eye-lashes, pomatum, 
rouge and white paint.|—-[Two young women half-draped, 
and in appearance Bacchantes !—a young woman with light 
hair, the sign of a lady of pleasure!—three pictures of 
dancers !—a Bacchante bearing offerings to Bacchus !|—_two 
paintings, representing Genii, with symbols relative to: Bac- 
chanalian feasts and ceremonies. [It appears that the An- 
cients washed their hands before eating, and drank out of 
glasses |—-Bacchus !—Bacchus of India—a trophy hung upon 
a tree—the Grecian horse brought inta Troy, the tomb of 
Hector,, with an urn upon a column, being introduced in 
this picture—markets, shops, and schools held under tke’ 
porticos, as was the custom in Greece and Rome-—another 
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The Royal Palace at Portici is large, and 
pleasantly situated: the apartments are paved 
with ancient mosaics.* 


painting of the same kind—-a two-wheeled carriage for the 
conveyance of baggage with a postillion on one of the horses, 

a mule saddled, and a blind man conducted by a dog—a 
man riding one and guiding three horses—[the Romans 
frequently used to ride two and even four horses ot once, 
leaping from one to the other with wonderful agility |—a 
woman with a style and tablets—a poet crowned with ivy, 
holding a scroll—a woman with a tablet and style, another 
woman behind, who appears to be her confident— Hercules 
and Euristhes—athletic exercises—Psyche with the wings of 
loves and butterflies—two fragments, one representing a 
woman with the horn of plenty ; the other Pan, Bacchus, 
and a youth in a Phrygian bonnet—five Etruscan priests, 
three of whom have tiaras on their heads, the high-priest’s 
being gold—the worship of Venus at Paphos—a landscape— 
fruits—grotesque architecture somewhat in the Chinese style, 
and somewhat in the Egyptian—Jupiter seated on the clouds, 
crowned with oak, and ready to launch the thunder, the 
eagle at his side, Love behind, endeavouring to check his 
fury ; round him is a rainbow, which, in the opinion of the 
ancients, announced wars and tempests—a priestess—a youth 
with a portable table, called anelabria, and Jupiter Terminal 
—a chapel with a statue of Mars—Venus on the sea, reposing 
in a shell—Leda, a Bacchante, and a Cytharist in bed— 
Hercules killing a lion—the rape of Hylas by three nymphs 
—Perseus and Andromeda, after the deliverance of the 
latter—Bacchus and Ariadne on their nuptial bed—Peace or 
Peleus, supposed to have invented the poniard—Comus—a 
youth in a warrior’s car, drawn by unicorns—-three Cancfores 


™ Here, likewise, are four antique paintings upon marble, 
on one of which the name of the painter, Alexander of 
Athens, is discoverable, 
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The Gardens belonging to the palace are 


large, and eontain a spot called La Favorita ; 


or priestesses of Minerva, who carried on their heads baskets 
‘filled with things destined for sacrifice-_two females undraped 
and a man Peek riae sacrifice—four half-length figures—a 
priestess and a man in red, barefoot-—a Bacchanalian cere- 
mony——a female figure with a cornucopia—two priestesses of 
Bacchus—-and two of Venus—Endymion sleeping, attended 
by Genii--head of a woman—a female in a Spartan dress— 
a female dancer, being one of the Cernophores—Genii and 
fruit—a woman seated, with two lyres and a garland, the 
lyre being significant of harmony, union, and conjugal love, 
perhaps, because the Muse Erato is said to have mstituted 
marriage; in the same picture is a dancer, one of those, 
perhaps, who used to exhibit undraped in the theatres— 
Apollo and Daphne-—Bacchus conducting Ariadne to Heaven 
—the Satyr Marsyas; nearly spoilt-—_two household gods, 
with Phrygian caps on their heads, and armed. with the pelum 
of the Latins--other household gods—-a Bacchante crowned 
with ivy, defending herself faintly against the advances of a 
youth—a theatrical representation of a man in a scoffing- 
mask, making horns, and shewing them to a woman, who 
hides her face; this was the custom ef the Greeks—two 
paintings of theatrical representations, in the latter of which 
is a youth in a half mask, the only thing of the kind yet 
discovered ; all the other masks being comic, tragic, or 
satiric—three paintings, with masks, &e.—a painting, much 
damaged, supposed to have represented the green-room of a 
theatre—a theatrical representation—a poet, supposed to be 
/Eschylus, dictating a drama to the Tragic Muse—a concert 
—a player's dressig-room—a damaged picture of two youths 
with a horse—a sacrifice—two pictures representing grotesque 
architecture—a dancing Faun and a female figure, perhaps 
the goddess Fatua—two priestesses—Victory—Psyche anda 
winged Genius with a shoe on his head, and another in his 
hand, both made like our’s; this painting is nearly spoilt— 
an Egyptian story, perhaps allegorical of the love of Anthony 
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in which Ferdinand IV. placed swings and 
wooden-horses, or hurly-burlies, (such as are to 
be seen at our fairs) for his own particular 
amusement and that of his nobility. During 
autumn, when the royal family reside at Portici, 
La Favorita is numerously attended, and en- 
livened with bands of music. Sunday is the 
best day for strangers to visit these gardens, 
-Portici is between three and four miles from 


Naples. 


and Cleopatra—a mosaic, representing persons and animals! 
—another, representing an ancient ballet!—Nymphs and 
Genii—a triumphal arch—irregular architecture—a building 
with a woman standing before it almost undraped—[it was 
the Etruscan custom for female slaves to serve at repast, 
with scarce any covering |-—a fragment of a building, and a 
young man on horseback, holding a lance, with a button 
at the end—the inside of a temple, with a matron or 
priestess—another building, with a young woman reading—— 
Perseus and Andromeda——Hesione delivered from a sea- 
monster. by Hercules, in view of Troy--Dedalus——Diana, 
Apollo, and a combat between two youths and a dragon—— 
the entrance of a temple, with two vases for the purifying 
water—an Egyptian temple—architectural fragments—the 
worship of Osiris--Egyptian architecture—a caricatura of the 
Cesars; representing /Zneas with his father and son as 
impure deities, with dogs’ heads. Drawing in caricatura 
seems to have been common among the ancients, who 
frequently compared men to, and represented them under 
the form of, beasts. 

Many of the treasures contained in the Portici-Museum 
were packed up, on the approach of the French, and said to 
he conveyed to Palermo. 
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EXCURSION TO VESUVIUS AND TORRE-DEL- 
GRECO. 


We hired a carriage to go to Resina, which 
is just beyond Portici, took cold meat, bread, 
and wine, and set out at day-break. When 
arrived at Resina, we discharged our carriage, 
giving directions, however, that it should meet 
us again in seven hours, and convey us to Torre- 
del-Greco, (which is about one mile from Re- 
sina) and thence home to Naples. This done, 
we enquired for the Cicerone of the mountain, 
and ordered him to provide us with mules and 
guides, and to pay them himself, that we might 
not be importuned for more than the just price, 
namely, for every mule four carlini, and for 
every guide four carline. , | 

If, however, you ascend the mountain on a 
festa-day, the price of a mule and guide is 
ten carlini. Persons who like the water may 
go in a boat to Portici, for three or four carlini, 
leaving directions that the same, or some other 
boat, may be in waiting for them an hour before 
it grows dark; and then walk to Resina. 

The time usually employed in going from | 


Naples to the crater of Vesuvius and back again 
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is from seven to eight hours. At Resina we 
got upon mules, who carried us to the Cross; 
whence we walked to the crater, aided by our 
guides. (A stout stick and a pair of boots are, 
likewise, necessary appendages to this excur- 
sion.) Aftes having examined the crater, and 
then refreshed ourselves at the Hermitage, upon 
Vesuvius, we descended to Resina, where our 
carriage was in waiting to convey us to Torre- 
del-Greco; or, more properly speaking, to the 
ruins of that town, which, during the summer 
of 1794, was destroyed in the following manner. 
Vesuvius had for some time ceased to vomit 
fire and smoke as usual; a circumstance that 
generally presages mischief; and on the morning 
of the 13th of July, at half-past three o’clock, 
the inhabitants were alarmed by a sudden and 
violent shock of an earthquake, which was thrice 
repeated, continuing each time about three 
minutes and as many seconds. This first cala- 
mity produced a general consternation, inso- 
much that people fied from their houses, into 
their gardens, and thence again. to the sea-side, 
where they passed the remnant of the night in 
dreadful apprehension. Next morning, proces- 


sions of men, women, and children, were seen 
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barefoot in the streets of N aples, with dishevelled — 
hair, proceeding to the cathedral, to implore the 
protection of 8. Gennaro. From Thursday till 
Sunday the weather was tempestuous, the air 
hot, loaded with vapours, and, at intervals, so 
suddenly darkened for some minutes ; during 
which period there were ‘several slight shocks of 
an earthquake, attended by arumbling sound 
like distant thunder. On Monday morning, 
about two o'clock, the inhabitants were again 
- alarmed by a noise so violent, that it resembled 
a continual discharge of cannon; when, in a 
moment, burst forth a vast voleano, not in the 
crater on the summit of Vesuvius, but toward 
the middle of the mountain on the western side. 
The explosion made every edifice tremble in 
Torre-del-Greco, which is only five horizontal 
miles from this new volcano, at whose mouth 
issued a column of dense smoke that continually 
mounted and encreased in magnitude, till it 
formed itself into the shape of an immense pine, 
This column was sometimes clearly distin- 
guished, and, at others, obscured by cinders and 
lava; it continued augmenting rapidly in cir- 
cumference, till at length it began to decline 
downward; when, from the quantity of dense 
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matter which composed the column being much 
heavier than the air, the former, of course, fell 
to the ground. Torrents of flaming lava, of an 
awfully portentous magnitude now poured down, 
the mountain, principally in two directions ; 
one stream, of about a mile in breadth, bending 
its destructive course toward 'Torre-del-Greco, 
a town said to contain 18,000 souls ; the other 
taking the direction of Resina; while several 
small rivulets of liquid fire were observed in 
divers places. Torre-del-Greco soon fell a prey 
to the lava; which, in it’s progress, desolated 
the whole hill leading down from Vesuvius, 
sweeping away every house; so that the terrified 
inhabitants were compelled to abandon their all, 
and take refuge in Naples. At length the lava, 
after three hours’ devastation, ran into the sea; 
on whose banks, for one-third of a square mile, 
it raised itself a bed fifteen or twenty palms 
above the level of the water; and as much, if 
not more, above the level of the streets of Torre- 
del-Greco. The reflection from this torrent of 
lava illuminated the whole city of Naples, and 
filled it’s inhabitants with dread: while the 


other torrent, which flowed toward Resina, on 


arriving at the gate, divided itself into three 
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streams ; one running between the gate and the 
convent de’ Padri Francescani ; the second to 3 
the Piazza; and the third to the convent del 
_Carmine, near Torre-del-Annunziata. Where- 
_ ever the lava ran it covered the country with a 
crust, from twenty to thirty palms deep: in and 
about Resina it left, for a short time, some few 
isolated buildings, namely, the Palace Bran- 
eaccia, the church of Marinari, and the convent 
de’ Francescani; but these soon caught fire ; 
and five women, with one old man, after vainly 
ringing their bells for assistance, saved them- 
selves by flight. The Palace Caracciolo now 
fell a prey to the flames; as did every other 
building in the vicinity of Resina, till the whole 
surrounding plain exhibited one vast plain of 
lava. The town of Torre-del-Greco, likewise, 
was completely buried, some few tops of the 
highest buildings excepted ; while every part of 
the country, through which the lava ran, became 
an absolute desert, the largest trees being thrown 
down, the houses razed, and the ground, for 
many miles distant, covered with cinders, which 
lay about one finger deep in Naples, where they 
fell so fast in the streets, that people were obliged | 
to defend themselves against them with um- 
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brellas. On the 16th of July the. air was so 
dense as almost totally to obscure the mountain; 
but on the 17th, the fire made itself new chan- 
nels; which circumstance might probably..be 
the preservation of many fine buildings on the 
side of Resina, and even of La Favorita. 

~The above particulars were published at 
Naples in 1794; and now, in 1797, Resina and 
Torre-del-Greco furnish a speculation little less 
curious than Herculaneum and Pompeu. Many 
houses still remain encircled with, and buried 
two stories deep in lava; many more have been 
excavated and rebuilt upon their former foun- 
dations; though the lava still continues so hot | 
in several places as to kindle a torch: while the 
poor cottagers whose all was destroyed by the 
eruption, are now become guides to the enqui: 
ring traveller, whom they inform of-cvery little 
circumstance relative to the chaos by which he 
is surrounded. In short, whether we would 
wish to examine the wonders of the mountain, 
or to see in what manner so many cities have 
been demolished by this dangerous neighbour, 
our curiosity cannot fail of being gratified at 
Resina and Torre-del-Greco. 

Invalids should not attempt to ascend Vesu- 

VOL.. II. wa 
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vius, but content themselves with the sight of the 
two last-named towns. | 7 

We gave to the guide of the mountain 
twenty carlini. | 

I cannot dismiss this subject without men- 
tioning a very extraordinary circumstance which 
occurred at Pienza, near Radicofani, just before 
the destruction of Torre-del-Greco. Mr. Santi, 
Professor of Natural History, at Pisa, resided at 
Pienza when this circumstance happened: and 
to him I was obliged for the following parti- 
culars, which may serve to rescue many ancient 
historians from the reproach of credulity. 

On the 16th of June, a dense and blackish 
cloud was discovered at a great height above the 
horizon, coming from the south-east, that is, in 
the direction of Vesuvius, which may be about 
two hundred horizontal. miles distant from 
Pienza. From this height the cloud was heard 
to issue noises ike the discharge of several bat- 
teries of cannon ; it then burst into flames; at 
which moment fell a shower of stones for seven 
or eight miles round, while the cloud gradually 
vanished, These stones are volcanic, being 
composed of greyish lava, resembling what is 
found on Vesuvius; and Mr. Santi, who took 
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infinite pains to investigate this phenomenon, 
- is persuaded that the cloud rose from Vesuvius, 
which was, at that moment, disgorging fires, 
whose force and effects cannot be calculated: it 
could not have arisen from Radicofani; because, 
though this mountain is one continued mass of 
volcanic rocks, which bespeaks it the offspring 
of subterranean fire, and though it has been 
sometimes visited by dreadful earthquakes, still, 
neither history nor even tradition, records that 
it ejected flames, smoke, or vapour, at any period 
whatsoever. 


EXCURSION TO PEHSTUM. 


We hired an easy strong Voiturin’s carriage, 
with four stout horses; and articled with our 
Voiturin that he should send forward a relay of 
horses to take us from Salernoto Pestum. We 
set out at six in the morning, drove to Salerno, 
in distance thirty miles, saw the ancient temple 
of Nocera,” and the beautiful country about 
Salerno, (anciently Salernum) celebrated by: the’ 
poets of the Augustan age: slept at the last- 


mentioned town; and next day, as soon as it 


* Nocera, anciently Nueceria, is a town of high antiquity. 


D2 
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was light, proceeded to Pestum, in distance 
thirty miles, during the last five of which we 
found the road bad. We took a cold dinner, 
wine, bread, knives, and forks, in our carriage, 
and dined in one of the temples. 

_ Pestum, (supposed to be the ancient Posei-— 
donia of the Sybarite people,) which, judging 
from the name, was dedicated to Neptune,* is 
celebrated by Virgil for it’s roses, that bloomed 
twice a year, (in May and December) and roses 
said to be of the same kind, still embellish the 
environs of this venerable eity, which contains 
stately ruins of three Doric temples, the most 
ancient, it is imagined, in the yet known world. 
These interesting remains of Grecian magni- 
ficence, visited by Augustus, as venerable anti- 
quities, even in his days, after being long for- 
gotten, were discovered in 1755 by a young 
painter of Naples, who once more brought them 
into public notice. The largest ruin seems to 
contain a temple within a temple, and is orna- 
mented by two rows of fluted pillars, formed 
of a composition not unlike fine wooden tubes, 
cemented by small particles of stone. The inner’ 


* Neptune was called Tocedav by the Greeks. 
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temple consisted of two stories, though only two 
pillars, belonging to the upper story, now remain.* 
Ididnot measure thecolumns which support these 
temples; but from a gentleman who did, I learnt, 
that they are about five diameters and a half 
high ; and as the columns now remaining of the 
very oldest buildings at Athens are precisely of 
the same height, and those of the more modern 
edifices two diameters and a half higher—this is 
a striking proof of the great antiquity of Pzestum. 
The City Walls may still be traced; their form 
seems to have been nearly square, and they are 
broad enough to admit two carriages abreast. 
The Gates, and three of the Towers, are like- 
wise discoverable, two of the last being in ruins, 
the other perfect. 

The great antiquity of Pestum, and the un- 
certainty as to what it’s remaining edifices origi- 
nally were,t and to whom they belonged, 


~* Eustace seems to think this ruin the remains of a Curia; 
or a Basilica, or, a market, or exchange. 


t “ It is generally thought, that Temples owe their first. 
original to the superstitious reverence and devotion paid by 
the ancients to the memory of their deceased friends, relations, 
and benefactors ; and as most of the gods were men conse- 
crated, upon the account of some public benefit conferred 
upon mankind, so most of the Heathen temples are thought 


J 
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brought to my recollection a celebrated Sonnet, 
written in Italian, by Zaprt, which may be 
thus translated :— 


“ Say, Trwz—whose, once yon stately pile,” I cried, 

“ Which zow thou crumblest, ruthless, with the soil ?”—+ 
He answer’d not—but spread his pinions wide, 

And flew, with eager haste, to ampler spoil. 


“ Say, then, prolific Fame, whose breath supplies 
‘Life to bright works of wonder—what were those ?”— 
- Abash’d, with blushes only she replies, 

“ Like one whose bosom heaves with secret throes, 


- Lost in amaze, I turn’d my steps aside ;_ 
When o’er the pile I saw Ostivion stride, 
With port imperious, and with vacant eyne— 
« Perhaps, thou knowst?” I cried—‘‘ Ah, speak !— 
declare’! F 
In hollow tones returned the haughty fair, 
«¢ Whose once it was, I reek not--now, ’tis MINE!” 


- After dinner, we went back to Salerno; and 


next morning, arrived at Naples. 


to have been, at first, only stately monuments, erected in 
honour of the dead.” Potter's Antiquities of Greece. 

Mitrorp, in his celebrated History of Greece, gives the 
following account of Pestum. ‘“ When the Sybarite adven- 
turers arrived there, they found a town, either unfortified, or 
fortified so slightly, that the barbarous inhabitants abandoned 
it, almost without resistance, ‘and betook themselves to the 
neighbouring mountains. The situation of Pzstum was 
strong ; not by a lofty rock offering itself for a fortress, but 
by a marsh on which it bordered, and by a stream with which 
a surrounding ditch might be floated ; these, with the neigh- 
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Persons who do not object to the sea, will find 
the following a still more convenient way of 
visiting Pestum :—dine early, hire a calriage, 
and drive to Vitri, where the inn is tolerably 
comfortable; sleep there, first making your 
bargain with a boatman of the place to set out 
for Peestum at day-break next morning. <A boat 
generally costs one ducat, and every waterman 
four carlini—it is advisable to have eight or ten 
watermen. Take a cold dinner in the boat, 
dine at Pestum, and return to Vitri in the 
evening; sleep there, and go to Naples next 
day. The distance from Naples to Vitri is com- 
puted to be twenty-five miles—from Vitri to 
Peestum, thirty. 


bourhood of the sea, and the extent and fertility of the ad- 
jacent plain, were the advantages of the situation ; which 
had also great ineonveniences, as the neighbouring marsh 
infected the air, and the water of the stream is brackish and 
unwholesome. How this Colony flourished, it’s works now 
remaining, amid wide desolation, (melancholy monuments of 
past grandeur!) largely testify. Poseidonia was conquered 
by the Lucanians, and: afterward, under Roman protection, 
prospered again with the name of Pzstum, survived the 
Roman Empire in the west, and about the beginning of the 
tenth century, in one unhappy hour received it’s total ruin 
from the destructive hands of the Saracens, Pestum is 
built in a more simple and massive style than Athens; and 
it’s temples now standing are supposed to have been erected 
somewhat before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes,” 
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LETTER XXIL 


Naples, September 1797, 


EXCURSION TO BAIA. . 


7 WE set out at nine in the morning, having pre- 
viously hired a close carriage, for eight hours to 
convey us to Pozzuoh, and wait there, till we 
had taken the usual round. We then drove 

through the Grotto of Pausilipo, drawing up 
our glasses while we passed that part nearest to 
Pozmuoli. Mention is made of this grotto by 
Strabo, Seneca, Pliny, &c.; but by whom it 
was formed seems uncertain; it’s length is com- 
puted to be 2316 feet, it’s breadth 22, and it’s 
height, in the most lofty part; 89>°— | 
It. We observed the island of Nisida, formerly 
Nesis, where Marcus Brutus had a villa, men- 
tioned by Cicero in his letters to Atticus, 

III. By the way, and on the right of the 
high-road, we saw the torrent of lava that flowed 
from the Solfaterra, when an active volcano. 
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IV. At Pozzuoli we engaged a_ guide; 
bidding him hire a boat for Baie, (in Italian, 
Baia) Misenum, &c. and whilst it was getting 
ready, we visited the temple dedicated to the 
Sun, under the name of Jupiter Serapis,* 
a magnificent edifice, built in the Augustan 
age. This temple was partly thrown down, 
and completely buried, by an_ earthquake; 
but fortunately discovered, somewhat more than 
half a century since, by a peasant, who espied 
the top of one of the pillars a few inches above- 
sround; in consequence of which excavations 
were begun, and the temple found, almost entire? 
indeed, had those parts which were thrown down 
by the earthquake been restored to their proper 
places, this building would have exhibited the 
most perfect, and one of the noblest, vestiges of 
antiquity yet discovered—But, alas! the Kings 
of Spain and Naples, instead of restoring, or 
even leaving things in the state they found them, 
have taken away pillars, statues—all, in short, 
that they deemed worth removing; neither have 
they excavated sufficiently; as the front of the 


* An Egyptian idol, whose name is most probably derived 
from two Hebrew words, denoting the burning fire, or sub- 
stance. 


See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, 7th Edition, 8vo. p. 346. 
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principal entrance, and, perhaps, great part of 
the temple is still buried. Enough, however, 
meets the eye to form one of the most inter- 
esting objects imaginable. 

V. We embarked, and passed between the 
piers of the ancient mole of Pozzuoli, to which 
Caligula joined his bridge of boats, as mentioned 
by Seneca, &c. 

VI. We landed at Misenum. The villa of 
Caius Marius stood upon the extremity of this 
promontory. Misenum was the principal har- 
bour of the Romans in the Tyrrhene sea, as 
_ Ravenna was in the Adriatic; and in the former 
of these ports Pliny the elder commanded the 
Roman fleet, when there happened that erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which destroyed Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and Stabie. | 

VII. We saw the Grotto Tragonare, a vast 
reservoir under the promontory. 

VIil. The Fish-Ponds of Lucullus, excavated 
under the west-side of the promontory. 

IX. The Theatre of Misenum; part of the 
corridors, the declivity for the seats, and a little 
of the proscenium still remain; and in the ad- 
joining field are two fragments of the entablature. 

X. The Stygian Lake ; for such, according to 
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Virgil, is the present Mare-morto, or third 
basin of this port. | 

XI. The banks of this basin, called his Ely- 
sian fields. 

XII. The Sepulchral Monuments of Misenum. 
We ascended to the summit of these banks, 
which commands an interesting prospect of the 
Styx, &c.—adjoining are the remains of a villa 
of Lucullus’s where Tiberius died. The sub- 
structions of this»villa and the celebrated reser- 
voir, now called the Piscina mirabile, consisting 
of forty-eight piers, merit notice. 

XIII. We went to the villa of Hortensius, 
the contemporary and rival of Scipio, and saw 
the Cento Camerele, or Carene dt Nerone, which 
were the reservoirs of this villa. Immediately 
beneath the promontory are Hortensius’ Péscini, 
or fish-ponds, the foundations of which may still 
be discerned under water. 

XIV. We walked through the village of 
-Bauli, and observed, on both sides of the road, 
remains of sepulchral monuments. 

XV, We visited the villa of Agrippina. 
What is called if sepulcro di Agrippina, seems 
to have been nothing more than a corridor of 
the theatre, belonging to the villa. Tacitus 
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says, she was privately buried here, after having 
been killed by order of her son, Nero ; but the 
identical spot which enclosed her remains is not 
ascertained. We embarked here, and landed at 

XVI. Baiw, to see the temple of Venus, 
circular ‘within, and octagon without, a beautiful 
‘ruin. Behind this temple are baths, now called 
Le Camere di Venere—here are some fine stucco 
ornaments, and adjoining to them the ruins of 
several public baths. 

XVII. We went to the temple of Mercury, 
and the adjoining baths. This temple is circular, 
with an aperture in the dome, similar to that of 
the Pantheon. | | 

XVIII. We visited the temple of Diana 
Baiana, a fine ruin; and then embarking, passed 
under the villa of Julius Cesar, situated upon 
the north point of the bay of Baiz. | 

XIX. We landed at Nero’s villa, by the 
Lucrine Lake, to see the vapour-baths, which 
are so hot that no invalid should attempt pene- 
trating them—the water boils an egg in two 
minutes. These vapour-baths are used by the 
Neapolitans during summer. 
| XX. We observed the Lucrine Lake; cele- 
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brated by the Latin poets for it’s excellent 
oysters.* f | 

XXL. Passed under Monte-Nuovo, formed in 
the space of forty-eight hours, A. D. 1538, by a 
voleanie explosion.f = 

XXII. Visited the Lake Avernus—thisis the 
Tartarus of Virgil, described in the 6th Book of 
the Aineid. We observed on it’s banks the 
temple of Proserpine ; afterward passing through 
the grotto of the Cumean Sibyl, which led from 
Tartarus to the Cocytus, Acheron, Styx, Ely- 
sium, &e. This erotto contains what are called 
the Sibyl’s baths. | 

Agrippa opened a canal of communication 
between the Avernus and the Lucrine Lake, 
forming of both the Julian port. We then 
returned to our boat and sailed back to Pozzuoli, 

We paid to our boatmen, buona-mano inclu- | 
sive, twenty carlini—to our guide ten—at 
the temple of Jupiter Serapis one—-at the 
baths of Nero, three—at the temple of Venus; 


* ’Tis said, by Pliny, that a dolphin, in the reign of Au- 
gustus, appeared upon this lake, and was rendered so tame 

_ by a young man, that he would sit upon the fish’s‘back, and 

actually cross.the lake in this manner, from Baiz to Puteoli. 


t ‘The earthquake which produced Monte-Nuovo filled up 
great part of the Lucrine Lake. 
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half a carlino—at the temple of Mercury, ditto 
-—and at the Piscina mirabile, ditto. 

It is no bad scheme to sail back from Pozzu- 
oli to Naples, if the wind serve. We carried a 
eold dinner with us when we made this excur- 
sion, which took up eight hours. 


EXCURSION TO cUMaA, &c. 


We hired a calash* for seven hours; set out at 
nine in the morning for the gate of Pozzuoli ; 
and when arrived there, sent for the euide, 
proceeding with him to the Solfaterra, where we 
saw the process of making alum, vitriol, and sal- 
ammoniac, from the volcanic substances within 
the crater. : 

II. We descended to the amphitheatre, of 
which there are considerable remains: then vi- 
siting the ruins of the public baths, and the ad- 
joining temple of Diana, which is circular 
within, quadrangular without, and which con- 
stitutes part of the baths. | 

IIT. We proceeded to Campagna, and exam- 
ined the sepulchral monuments of the ancient 


_* A close carriage is better for invalids, on account of: 
passing the Grotto of Pausilipo. 
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Pezzuoli, (Puteoli) which are situated along the 
Via Consularis that led from Puteoli to Cumez, 
in Italian Cuma. Part 6f the ancient pavement 
still remains: these tombs are circular within 
and have three rows of white niches. 

IV. We saw the Villa di Cicerone, now a 
wime-cellar, there being scarcely any vestiges of 
those stately porticos and spacious gardens des- 
cribed by Pliny. Cicero called this villa the 
Academa, having here composed his academic 
questions. Here died the Emperor Adrian, to 
whose memory Antonius Pius erected a temple 
instead of a tomb. 

V. On the road to the Arco-Felice, we stop-— 
ped to see an imteresting and picturesque view 
from the banks of the Lake Avernus, compre- 
hending Monte-Nuovo, thetemple of Proserpine, 
the entrance into the Sibyl’s Grotto, the Lucrine 
Lake, part of Baie, Misenum, Capri, &c.; and 
between this place and the Arco-Felice we met 
with traces of the aqueduct which conveyed 
water to Cume and the neighbouring villas. 

VI. We examined the Arco-Felice, or gate 
of Cume, which served also for citadel and aque- 
duct. From it’s summit, provided the atmos- 
phere be clear, you have a fine view of the neigh- 
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bouring islands of Ischia, Ventoliani, Ponce, && 
as also of the Circean promontory. Ventoliani 
was the ancient Pandataria, whither Julia was 
banished. 

VII. We. passed along one of the ancient 
streets of Cuma, where are some remains of 
houses, &e. 

VIII. Saw the castle of Cumz, built in the 
Greek style, with large stones. When Alaric, 
king of the Westragoths, subdued this country, 
in the fifth century, he deposited the spoils of 
his conquests here, as a place of strength. 

TX. Ascended the hill over the sea-shore,. 
where, according to Virgil, Dedalus alighted 
after his flight from Crete, consecrated his wings 
to Apollo, and built a temple, of which, however, 
no vestiges remain. From the summit of this 
hill you have the Acheron toward the south, and — 
about four miles to the north the Vorre-di- 
Patria, which last stands on the site of the 
ancient Liternum, whither Scipio Africanus re- 
tired, and where he died. Tarquin the Proud 
died at Cumz. We then returned through 
Pozzuoli to Naples. 

At the Amphitheatre we gave five grains—at 
the sepulchral monuments one carlino—and to 
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the guide, ten carlini—We carried a cold 
dinner from Naples, when we made this excur- 


sion. 


EXCURSION TO THE LAKE D’AGNANO, &c¢. 


We hired a calash for four hours, drove to the 
village immediately beyond the grotto of Pausi- 
lipo, enquired for the keeper of the Grotto del 
Cane, and told him we were going thither ; first, 
however, stopping at the Lago d@ Agnano, once 
the crater of a volcano, as appears by it’s form: 
and likewise by the voleanic substances that 
compose it’s environs. On the banks of this 
lake are some remains of a villa of Lucullus’s, 
namely, the substructions of baths, &e. This 
splendid Roman opened a communication 
between the sea and the above-named lake, 
which he converted into a fish-pond. On the 
lake are thousands of wild-fowl, the reserved 
game for his Neapolitan Majesty: and conti- 
guous to the ruins of Lucullus’s villa are 
the vapour-baths of §. Germano, frequented 
during summer by persons afflicted with the 
rheumatism. 

If. We proceeded to the Grotto del Cane, 
the mephitical air of which throws a dog into 

VOL, II. eee | 
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convulsions, extinguishes a lighted torch, and 
prevents a pistol from going off, us 

Ill. Went ‘to the Pisciarelli, a rivulet of 
boiling water issuing out of the foot of the cone 
of the Solfaterra, and, in distance, about a mile 
from the Lago d’Agnano. ‘The water will boil 
eggs in eight minutes; it is strongly impregnated 
‘with alum and vitriok the latter of which pre- 
ponderates to such a degree as to produce ink: 
when mixed with galls. Every little aperture 
in the earth round this hill, or white cliff, exhibits 
sulphur crystallized, sal-ammoniac, vitriol, &c. 

LV. We visited Astroni, a romantie crater of 
an extinguished volcano, now converted into a 
royal hunting-park; which contains about a 
thousand head of game, consisting of stags, wild- 
boars, and wild-goats. The crater is walled 
‘round at it’s summit, to prevent the game from 
escaping, and computed to be about four miles 
and a half in circumference. The mterior part 
exhibits solid lava, scoria, tufo, pumice, and 
other productions usually found in active vol- 
canos. 

V. We then returned toward Naples, and 
saw Virgil’s tomb, situated on the summit of 


the arch of that entry to the grotto of Pausilipo 
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which fronts the city. Its form is a cylinder, 
with a dome, supported by a square base—within 
are ten niches, in which the cinerary urns are 
placed. The entrance looks toward the high- 
road; and, opposite to the entrance, was the 
principal niche, where Virgil’s ashes probably 
were deposited. Addison, without assigning 
any satisfactory reason, supposes this not to have 
been the tomb of Virgil; although in contra- 
diction to what may be inferred _— many res- 
pectable writers. 

To the keeper of the Grotto del Cane and 
Vapour-Baths, we gave six carlinu—to the 
keeper of the Astroni, one carlino—and at 


Virgil’s tomb, one carlino. 


EXCURSION TO CASERTA, &e. 


Caserta is about sixteen miles from Naples; and 
as our party consisted of four persons only, we 
went in a canestra for fifteen carlin, buona- 
mano inclusive. . On arriving at Caserta, we or- 
dered fresh horses, to take us to the Aqueducts, 
which are about five miles further off, and nearly 
three hours must be employed in order to see 
them well, and return to Caserta. In ascending 
the hill we had an extensive and beautiful view 


EQ 
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of almost the whole Campagna Felice. When 
we came to the Aqueducts, the keeper conducted 
us along the top of them, and shewed us the 
course of the water at one of the turrets. Hence 
we descended through the passages of the two 
highest orders of arches, and proceeded to the 
large centre-arch, in order to see the inscriptions 
on it—after this, we examined the whole of the 
superstructure from a little distance, and then 
got into our carriage, and returned to the Royal 
Palace at Caserta. If the Court be there, the 
royal apartments cannot be shewn; and, in this 
case, travellers are obliged to content themselves 
with visiting the south-front, the grand stair- 
case, the chapel, theatre, and unfinished parts of 
the building. From the middle balcony of the 
front which looks toward the gardens, there is a 
tolerably good view of the park, fish-ponds, 
cascade, &ce. The modern statues are not worth 
notice.—The palace was built after the designs 
of Vantivelli. We went next to the fish-ponds, 
islands, &c. and remained a night at Caserta, iu 
order to see the king’s silk and gauze manu- 
factures, at Sa. Leuce, as also the English Garden. 

Persons who are admitted to the royal apart- 
ments usually give the keeper six carlini—we 
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gave the keeper of the theatre two carlini—the 
boatman at the islands in the fish-ponds, two 
carlini—and the keeper of the aqueducts, two 
carlint. 

Persons who like to return to Naples by Capua 
may see the ruins of ancient Capua, founded by 
the Etrurians, and now called Sa. Maria di 
Capua. The first objects worth notice here are 
a sepulchral monument on the left, and another 
on the right, the last being low and of a circular 
form, with niches. The magnificent remains of 
the: amphitheatre lie on the right, also a little 
out of the road—and here it is worth while to 
examine what is left of the exterior wall, with 
the colossal busts in the key-stones of the arches 
—the three corridors—the four erand entries, 
and the declivity for the seats, stair-cases, arena, 
&c. Returning to the high-road, you pass under 
a ruined arch, supposed to be one of the gates of 


ancient Capua. 


EXCURSION TO THE ISLAND OF PROCEDA. 


Proceda, computed to be about fifteen miles 
from Naples, may be seen to great advantage, 
and without risk, in the folowing manner, pro- 
vided the weather be stilh and warm, Hire a 
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boat at Naples, with five or six rowers, take a 
cold dinner, bread, wine, knives, forks, salt, oil, 
vinegar, &c. and set out as early in the morning 
as possible, that you may avoid the heat of the — 
sun. After doubling the cape of Pausilipo, you 
pass a beautifully picturesque hermitage, and 
likewise see the ruins of many ancient buildings; 
and, among others, those commonly called the 
schools of Virgil, but conjectured to have been a 
villa belonging to Lucullus. You then leave 
Nicida (on which island is the Lazaretto), Poz- 
zuoli, Monte-Nuovo, the Lucrine Lake, and 
Baiz, to your left; and passing under the pro- 
montory of Misenum (by which means you have 
a fine view of this great harbour of the Romans), 
you arrive at Proceda in two hours and a half,. 
or, at most in three hours. As soon as you are 
landed, walk up to the royal palace, a large 
‘shooting-seat, almost unfurnished, but delight- 
fully situated on the summit of the island, and 
commanding such a view as exceeds description. 
In this palace, which is always cool, you are 
permitted to dine, the Custodi finding you a 
table cloth, plates, dishes, and a machine for 
icing water, the ice to fill which may easily be 
procured in the town. From the landing-place 
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to the palace is a short mile; and, if you visit 
Proceda on Sunday, or any other festa, you will 
be recompensed for the fatigue of walking 
through the town by a view of it’s inhabitants : 
the women being dressed in the Greek style, 
while the men wear Phrygian caps, and waist- 
coats ornamented with buttons resembling little 
bells, such as the Turks now wear. The people 
of Proceda are rich: and it is said, they maintain 
the Grecian customs, as well as dress—they 
have one remarkable quality ; instead of impor- 
tuning strangers for money, and never being sa- 
tisfied, give what you may, as is common in 
the environs of Naples, they show you every 
thing worth seeing, allow you to examine their 
dresses, and appear fully recompensed by the 
pleasure of asking you questions. This island 
is famous for grapes, figs, and wine; the houses 
are fiat roofed, with terraces on the top—the 
staircases chiefly on the outside of the houses. 
Proceda is six Neapolitan miles in circuit, and 
contains about four thousand inhabitants. . | 
Aiiow three hours for returning home; and 
if your boatmen carry your dinner to the palace, 
fetch your ice, and behave well, give them five 


or six carlint above the common price; namely, 
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ten or twelve carlint for the boat, and four for 
every boatman. To the Custodi of the palace 
give ten carlini, and four to the guide who 


conducts you thither. 


EXCURSION TO THE ISLAND OF ISCHIA. 


This island, anciently called Inarime, and 
_ Pitecusa, computed to be about eighteen miles 
in circuit, and twenty-four from Naples, suffered 
formerly from volcanos; but, during the last 
three hundred years, no eruptions have happened: 
it is famed for hot baths, which, in summer, are 
much frequented, ‘Travellers may easily pro- 
cure accommodation at Ischia; and as the island 
is large, and very picturesque, it is worth while 


to pass three or four days here. 


EXCURSION TO THE ISLAND OF CAPRI. 


As this island is thirty miles distant from 
Naples, and contains many antiquities worth 
notice, it is impossible to go and return in one 
day; consequently, the best scheme is, to set out 
early in the morning, sail to Capri, which will 
take up five or six hours, get an apartment in 
the plain, at the English house, if possible, sleep 
there two nights, and return to Naples on the 
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evening of the third day. Good beds, fish, 
milk, wine, and fruit, may be procured at Ca- 
pri; bread, meat, tea, sugar, and butter, it is 
advisable to take from Naples. There is a 
packet-boat established between Naples and 
Capri, which sails from each place every three 
or four days; and persons who go in this boat 
pay a trifle, unless they take it to themselves, 
which is by much the more comfortable way, 
and, in which case, the price is proportioned to 
the number of rowers. 

Capri, anciently Caprese, is famous for having 
been the retiring place of Augustus, and the 
. residence, for several years, of Tiberius: it con- 
tains about nine thousand inhabitants, and two 
towns, Capri and Ano-Capri; the latter being 
situated on a vast rock, to which you ascend by 
above five hundred steps. The people chiefly 
consist of mechanics, husbandmen, and sailors; 
perfect equality reigns among them; nobody 
seems poor, but all appear industrious. Here 
are three physicians appointed by the king to 
attend the people gratis; nevertheless, their 
practice is very inconsiderable, the air being so 
particularly salubrious that scarcely any maladics 
visit this island, The town of Capri stands ina 
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Or 


beautiful and well cultivated plain, and contains 
the bishop’s palace, with two or three convents. © 
On the extremity of the eastern promontory are 
considerable remains of Roman buildings, and a 
most romantic prospect: here, likewise, are 
caverns, once dedicated to the brutal pleasures: of 
Tiberius; subterranean roads; with such an 
infinity of buildings under ground, that one 
would imagine the whole island had once been 
undermined. On the opposite side of Capri are 
ruins of a palace and a theatre. Immense flights 
of quails visit this island during summer, and are 
caught by the inhabitants to supply the Naples 
market. — , 

Invalids should by no means think of as- 
cending to Ano-Capri. | 


EXCURSION TO SORRENTO. 


Sorrento, anciently called Syrentum, from it’s 
enchanting situation, and perhaps the coolest 
and most healthy summer-abode in the southern 
part of Italy, is seventeen or eightcen miles from 
Naples; and persons wishing to go and return 
the same day. must set out very early in the 
‘morning, it being necessary to allow four hours 


for rowing thither, four or five to rest the boat- 
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men, and four for returning. A boat thus hired 
will cost five or six dueats, The inn at Sor- 
rento is so bad that travellers should take wine 
and a cold dinner with them: the town is small, 
and. chiefly famous for containing the paternal | 
mansion of the immortal Tasso, together with 
his bust fixed at one corner of the house, and 
said to be a good likeness, Here, also, are the 
remains of an Egyptian statue The plain of 
Sorrento consists of rocks and caverns united by 
bridges, with orange-trees growing in every 
cavity ; here are no carriage-roads, except one of 
about three miles in length; most of the paths 
being very narrow, and fenced in by high walls 
but good mules, asses, and chaises-d-porteur may 
be procured at reasonable prices;* and, with 
these, it 1s easy to ascend the mountains, which 
afford the finest views imaginable, and are 
clothed to their summits with olives, oaks, and 
a variety of other trees and shrubs, larger of their 
kind and more healthy in their appearance than 
in any other part of Italy.. Near Sorrento, on 
the plain, is the village of 8. Agnello, in going 

* The usual price of a mule and guide to go six or eight - 
miles is four carlint, buona-mano inclusive—-the price of a 


chaise-d-porteur, four, five, or six carlini, according to the dis- 
tance, 
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to which place you pass the site of an ancient 
temple dedicated to Venus, where still grow 
myrtles so large that one could almost fancy 
them as old as the building. Beyond S. Ag- 
nello is Meta, another village in the plain of 
Sorrento; and to the left of Sorrento lies Massa, 
which seems once to have been a considerable 
town, and where the remains of an ancient 


theatre may still be discovered. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Florence, March 1798. 


WISsHING to see the Cascade of Terni, we took 
the Perugia-road from Rome hither, and found 
it so very interesting that I shall give you a 
brief account of the objects best worth notice. 

The road from Rome to Perugia is through 
the Porta Flaminia, now Porta Flumentana. 
The Ponte Molle, or Milvio, corruptly so called 
from M. Emilius Scaurus, by whom it was built, 
lies in this road, about two miles from Rome, 
and is rendered famous by Constantine’s vision. 

Civita Castellana, supposed to be the ancient 
Veu, was the first town which attracted our at- 
tention, and is, in point of situation, particu- 
larly strong and beautiful. — 

Narni, the next town in this road, was an- 
ciently called Nequinuwm, from the obstinacy of 
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it’s citizens, who during a siege, killed their 
wives and children, in order to save their pro- 
visions; and, when all these were consumed, 
chose rather to lay violent hands upon them- 
selves than surrender. This place gave birth to 
the Emperor Nerva. 

A little beyond Narni, and about a mile out 
of the road, are the remains of a magnificent 
bridge, supposed to have been built by Augustus 
over the river Nera, (anciently the Nar) for the 
purpose of uniting two hills. The most conve- 
nient way of seeing this stately ruin is, to let 
your carriage wait in the road to Terni, while 
you walk down the hill, at whose foot the bridge 
presents itself. It consists of large stones joined 
together without any cement or iron cramps, and. 
their outsides cut into the form of diamonds. 
On the dry land, next to Narni, is one entire 
arch, the piers of which are above forty common 
paces asunder. ‘The piers still remaining in the — 
water prove the immense size of the arches, 
which were not, however, of an equal diameter. 
The length of this bridge is supposed to have 
been 350 Roman palmi:* the distance between 


* A Roman palm is about eight inches. 
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the piers of the first arch is computed to be 100 
palmi, and it’s height 150; the distance between 
the piers of the second 180 palmi; that between 
those of the third 150; and the last arch, which 
ends on the other side of the Nera, is 190 palma 
in breadth. - 

Terni derives it’s ancient name, Jnteramna, 
from the two arms of the Nera, between which 
it is situated. Cornelius Tacitus, and the Em- 
perors Tacitus and Florianus, were born in this 
city, which contains the ruins of an amphitheatre 
in the Episcopal Garden, and those of a temple 
of the Sun, in the church of S. Salvadore. At 
S. Siro, in the cellars of the College, are the re- 
mains of a temple of Hercules, and in the Casin 
of the Casa Spada, some ruins of ancient baths. 

Four miles from Terni is the famous cascade, 
called Caduta delle Marmore, and formed by 
the fall of the Velino, (anciently the Velinus), 
into the Nera. This cataract is said to have been 
made about the year of Rome 671, by Curius 
Dentatus, who, in order to drain the territory of 
Rieti of it’s standing waters, cut channels. 
through which he discharged them into the 
Velino, and thence into the Nera, forming by 


these means a cascade, consisting of three leaps, 
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the first computed to be 300 English feet, the 
two others, united, between four and five hun- 
dred. Wishing to see this cataract in perfection, 
we set out from: Terni about ten o'clock of a 
clear morning, and ascended the Monte di Mar- 
more in calashes, till we approached the Velino, 
which announces itself at a considerable distance 
by it’s thundering noise. We then walked to 
view the narrow pass through which it rushes 
down the fall of 300 feet, and afterward pro- 
ceeded:to a temple built on a promontory, for 
the purpose of contemplating the three leaps 
together. Here we remained till twelve o’clock: 
when the effect of the sun upon water, which, 
from the velocity of it’s fall, rises into vapours, 
resembling millions of curled white feathers, is 
beautiful beyond description ; indeed, there are 
very few celestial rainbows half so brilhant as 
the terrestrial ones at Terni. After having seen 
these, we returned to the bottom of the Monte 
di Marmore, and then walked, it being, I believe, 
impossible to ride, to view the cataract from 
below. 

We paid for each calash two Roman crowns, 
and gave our guide five pauls. Persons who 
do not like to trust themselves in a carriage, 
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may ascend the Monte di Marmore upon a mule, 
for which the price is five pauls. 

Spoleti, or Spoleto, (formerly Spoletum) is a 
very ancient city, situated on the acclivity of a 
mountain, and watered by the Clitumnus, cele-. 
brated in days of yore for the whiteness of the 
cattle which grazed near it. The citizens of 
Spoleto repulsed. Hannibal immediately. after 
the battle of Thrasymenus; and they still pre- 
serve a gate, called Porta Fuga, with an inscrip- 
tion in memory of this event, The Cathedral 
contains paintings, bassi-rilievi, and ancient 
mosaics. The Aqueduct is a beautiful gothic 
fabric, supported by stone arches, and, in one 
part, by a double arcade, said to be, 300 feet 
high. ‘ | 
Between Spoleto and Foligno, a few hundred 
paces from Le Vene, is the temple of Clitumnus, 
now converted into a chapel, and dedicated to 
S. Salvadore. The front toward the plain is 
_ adorned with four Corinthian pillars, and _pilas- 
ters; the edifice is oblong, and on the roof are 
the following words cut in stone; “ 7 Septi- 
mius Plebeius.” 

Foligno, (anciently Fulginasy is remarkable 
for a charming picture, by Raphael, in the con. 

VOU LH, F | 
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vent of the Countesses of Foligno.* The altar 
and fresco-paintings in the Cathedral merit 
notice. 

Between Foligno and Perugia lies Assisz, 
(anciently Assisiwm) the birth-place of S. Fran- 
cesco.t It is situated on a hill so near to the 
great road, that travellers may visit it with ease. 
The church of S. Francesco, in this city, con- 
tains several pictures of the old school, well 
worth notice. The convent of Francescan 
nuns, called the nuns of S. Clare, likewise de- 
serves attention; and the Church of Sa. Maria, or 
the Filipini, once a temple of Minerva, is a beau- 
tiful piece of antiquity. 

Perugia, (anciently Augusta Perusia) the 
capital of the rich and charming province of 
Umbria, and once the strongest city of Etruria, 
contains many antiquities worth seeing, beside 
a considerable number of paintings by Pietro 
Perugino; but, exclusive of this, it is advisa- 
ble for travellers to sleep here, in order to 
avoid passing a night at Torricella. Perugia is 


magnificently situated on the summit of a lofty 


* This picture was upon sale when I passed through 
Foligno. 7 
+ Metastasio also was born at Assisi. 
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mountain of the Apennine, and seems by nature, 
almost impregnable: such, indeed, was the 
strength of this city, and such the valour of it’s 
inhabitants, that Hannibal ventured not to 
attack it, even after having gained the important 
battle of Thrasymenus: and, to this moment, 
the Perugians are famed for being the most 
daring and ferocious of the Roman people. 

Between Torricella and Camoscia, at five 
miles distance from the former, is the miserable 
village of Passignano, rendered famous by the 
above-named victory gained near this spot by 
Hannibal, 217 years before Christ. 

Six miles further on, is the Ponte Sanguinetio, 
_ situated below a village of the same name, and. 
both so called from the efiusion of Roman blood 
spilt there. 

Between Passignano and Sanguinetto, the site 
of the Roman camp, and the Pass through which 
Hannibal came down from the heights, may be 
discovered, 

Four miles further on is Spilonga, a small 
hamlet on the confines of Tuscany ; and three 
miles from Spilonga, stands Ossaia, where, on a 


house in the street, is the following inscription. 


5 
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“ Nomen habet locus hic Ossaia, ab ossibus illis 
“ Quee dolus Annibalis fudit & hasta simul.” 

“This place bears the name of Ossaia, from 
the bones of those unfortunate men whom Han- 
nibal slew here.” 

Ossaia is by many writers supposed to have 
been the actual field of battle; though, perhaps, 
it rather was the hill to which the small remains 
of Flaminius’s troops retired; because, thirteen 
miles, the reputed distance between Passignano 
and Ossaia, seems too large a space for the con- 
tending armies to have occupied. It is impos- 


sible to view the country between Passignano 


and Ossaia, without feeling the highest admiray 


tion of the military skill of Hannibal ; who con- 
trived,.on an enemy’s ground, to draw. that 
enemy into a narrow, swampy, and uncom-. 
monly foggy plain, where no army, however 
brave, could long. have defended itself: for on 
three sides are heights which were possessed by 
the troops of Carthage ; and, on the other, is a 
vast unfordable lake. a! . 

On the hill above Camoscia, xe within the 
distance of a walk, stands Cortona, (Cor itus) s said 
to be the most ancient of the twelve great cities 
of Etruria, and famed, in the days of Pytha- 
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goras, for the bodily strength of it’s inhabitants 
and the salubrity of it’s air. In the cathedral is 
a large antique sarcophagus, supposed to be that 
of the unfortunate Consul Flaminius; and repre- 
senting the battle of the Lapithes with the Cen- 
taurs. Many ofthe churches are curious in point 
of architecture; and most of them contain good 
pictures, both of the old and new school. Several 
of the private houses contain valuable paintings. 
‘The ancient Etruscan walls of this city are in 
some places discoverable; they were formed of 
immense blocks of marble, without any cement 
whatsoever; and, in the museum of the academy, 
and in those which belong to the nobles of Cor- 
tona, are other Etruscan antiquities. 

Arexx0 (anciently Aretium) is remarkable 
for the extensive view from it’s fortress. The 
museum of M. M. Bacci, contains Grecian. and 
Etruscan antiquities; and the remains of the 
ancient amphitheatre are still to be seen. Arezzo 
gave birth to Petrarch. 

As the subject of this letter has led me to 
speak of Hannibal, I will subjoin a detail of what 
appears to have been his route into Italy, which » 
I have traced from an ancient map as far as m- 


brun upon the river Durance in Dauphiné, and. 
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afterward founded upon the authority of Poly- 


bius, strengthened by the present appearance of 


the ground. 


Hannibal set out in the midst of winter U. C. 
536, with an army of 50,000 foot, and 9,000 
horse, beside elephants, from 


(Ancient names). 


Septa 


soso rz p> Se @& 


Fretum Ercu- 


leum 


Country of the 
Bastuli 


Country of the 
Bastian 


{ 


Cartago-nova - 


Province of Con- 
festanorum 


(Modern names). 

Ceuta, in Africa, a sea-port, 
and crossed to 

The Straits of Gibraltar ; 
whence he probably pro- 
ceeded by sea to 

Tariffa, the Pillar of Her- 
cules in Europe: then 
passed through the 

The Kingdom of Granada, 
in Spain, to 

Malaga; and thence pro- 
ceeded through the 

The Kingdom of Murcia, to 
the camp of Spartarius, 
thence going to 

Carthagena, and traversing 
the 


The Kingdom of Valencia 
to 
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(Ancient names). (Modern names). 
AMlORG 2 ee:0095= Alicant; at which sea-port, 
it seems probable that he 
embarked his troops, and 
passed up the river 
Sucro ----- Segura, or Xucar, to 
Valencia, thence proceeding 
along the river 


Iberus ----+-- bro, through the 
Country of the The Principality of Catalo- 
Lllercaones nia, to 
Tarraeo, or, Tarragona, and 
Tarrago 
Cartago-Vetus - Villa-Franca: hethencrossed 
the 
Rubicatus --- The River Lobregat, pro- 
ceeded to, and crossed, the 
Gerunda ---- The River Gtrone, and then 
came to 
Kheda - +--+ Roses: though some authors 


assert, that he followed the 
course of the Girone to the 
Pyrenean mountains, and 
crossed thence into Gaul. 
From Roses, however, ac- 
cording to the map, he 
went to 


, 
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(Ancient names). (Modern names). © 
Veneris Fanum  Port-Vendres, thence to 
Caucoliberis, or, Coltowre, in the Province of — 


Illiberis  Polcee Teclosages, or, Ros- 
| sighone ; thence he pro- 
ceeded to | 
Narbo - ---- Narbonne, the country ofthe 
Bebricas, and thence to 
Agatha ---- Agde, or Adge, and 
Nemausis - - - Nimes ; when, passing thro’ 


the country of the Volcaé 
Arecomii, he proceeded to 
the banks of the 

Rhodanus --- The Rhone, down which 

river he passed to 
Avenio----- Avignon; thence traversing 
The country of Provence, to Dauphiné, the 
the Cassuares country of the 
Allobroges; thence he pro- 
; ceeded to 
Augusta Tricas- SS. Paul trois Chateaux, and 


trinorum then went along the river 
Druentia - - - - Durance, to 


Eimbrodunus - - Eembrun; whence he marched 
ae to, and crossed 
Mons Vesulus, Mount Viso, one of the great 
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(Ancient names). 


~ or Visus 


Pinarolum - - - 


Padugee cise 
Alba-Pompeia - 
Dortona,-- - + - 


Tacinum - - - - 


Regium ---- 


(Modern names). 

Alps, said to be 9997 En- 
glish feet high, but not so 

difficult of access as are 
many of those mountains; 
it lies almost in a direct 
line with Embrun, and the 
road to it is not strongly 
guarded by narrow defiles, 
as are many passages into 
Italy—Thence he went 

- to 

Pignerol, a city of Upper- 
Dauphiné, about twenty 
miles from Turin; thence 
he followed the course of 
the , 

Po, then went to 

Albe 

Tortona, and 

Pavia; crossed the river 

Trebbia, subdued 

Placentia, 

Parma, , 

The Kingdom of Modena, 
and. | : 
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(Ancient names). | (Modern names). 
Mutina ----- Modena itself; then came to 
Feesule ----  Fvesole ; thence proceeded to 
Aretium ---- Arezzo; and thence to 
Transimene -- The lake of Perugia, or Thra- 

symenus. 


Hannibal is supposed to have passed through 
Gaul to the foot of the Alps in ten days: now, it 
seems an impossibility that he should have 
reached the Fenestrelles, Cenis, St. Bernard, or 
St. Gothard, in so short a time. It likewise 
seems improbable that he should have rejected 
the passage of Viso, which lay directly before 
him, to search for some other at a greater dis- 
tance; especially as his only route to that other 
was through narrow and dangerous defiles. He 
is said, by Polybius, to have passed through the 
country of the Allobroges, over an immense Alp, 
whence he saw and pointed out. to his soldiers 
the rich and beautiful plains of Italy; after which 
he immediately descended into vallies watered _ 
by the Po. 

All this exactly describes Viso, on the Italian 
side of which lie the plains of Piedmont, and 
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through these plains runs the Po, which ac- 
tually rises at the foot of Viso. Polybius likewise 
says, the first city taken by Hannibal in Italy 
was Turin; and this too, might be, for Turin is 
only twenty miles distant from Pignerol. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Dresden, June 1798. 


WE began our journey from Florence hither, on 
the 12th of April, with a light strong German 
post-chaise unloaded, and a Voitwrin’s coach for 
our luggage; each carriage being usually drawn 
by three mules; and we gave for six of these 
animals from Florence to Hamburg, three hun- 
dred and thirty Tuscan sequins; the Vorturin 
finding supper and beds for four persons, and 
likewise defraying the expense of barriers, ferry- 
boats, guides, drivers, and mules. We paid 
about a couple of florins a day for our ainner, 
and one florin a night to the servants at inns, 
unless our carriages were guarded, when we 
usually gave two florins; and we allowed three 
sequins a day for the mules, whenever we chose 
to stop. uona-mano to the drivers was not 
included in our bargain, and to these men, who 


behaved particularly well, we gave sixty sequins, 
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One of our party, a young lady, afflicted with 
weak lungs, was made alarmingly ill, by crossing 
the Apennine to Bologna, it being a journey of 
two days over these mountains, which are quite. 
as cold as the Alps; and in passing through 
Germany, her sufferings were so great, that I 
frequently thought she would have died, owmg 
to the stoves, which are universally substituted 
for fire-places; to damp beds, for there are no 
warming-pans, and consequently no means of 
drying beds in Germany ;* to the piercing air 
of the Alps, between Venice and Vienna; to 
the severity of the climate in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia; and to the excessive roughness of the 
roads between Prague and Dresden. Neverthe- 
less, we endeavoured to guard against some of 
these inconveniences, by providing ourselves 
with fur travelling-caps, warm loose dresses, 
thick boots lined with fur, and great coats, which 
we were glad to put upon our beds in Moravia 
and Bohemia, where there are no coverlids, 
except small eyder-down quilts, which generally 
slip off ere the night be half spent. But, not- 
withstanding every precaution that prudence 


4 Invalids, who travel through Germany, should take a 
small warming-pan with them. | | 
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can suggest, it seems to me impossible for inva- 
lids to attempt the journey we have just taken, 
without imminent risk to their lives. 

Our first day’s journey was to Le Maschere, 
whither we were six hours in going; the road 
from Florence to this place is a continual ascent, 
and rather rough. We passed the royal villa of 
Pratolino, and went near Vailombrosa. The 
inn at La Maschere is good, and warm, consi- 
dering that it stands on the summit of a mountain 
of the Apennine. | | 

Our second day’s journey was to Lozano, 
whither we were nine hours in going. We 
found the road very hilly, but good; the inn 
execrably dirty, bitter cold—in short, the worst 
we ever met with in Italy ! 

Our third day’s journey was to Bologna, 
which we reached in six hours. The road hither 
being hilly, but good, the former part of the 
country bold and romantic, the latter part rich 
and beautiful. We frequently added oxen to 
our mules, in passing the Apennine. 

The city of Bologna (anciently Bononia Fel- 
sinia) is strikingly magnificent ; it’s environs are 
charming; and, exclusive of the coats of arms 
being either defaced or taken down from the 
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outsides of palaces and public buildings, this 
country exhibits no marks of the ravages of war. 
The most interesting objects to travellers are— 
the Sampieri Palace, and the Neptune of Gio- 
vanni di Bologna. The former contains a most 
valuable gallery of pictures; among which are 
St. Paul reproving St. Peter, by many people 
called the chef-@euvre of Guido!!!! It is in 
his Caraviggio-style, and possesses very little 
poetic merit, though it’s intrinsic excellence, in. 
penciling, colouring, and expression, ranks it 
among the most surprising efforts of the art of 
painting—a ceiling, by Guercino ; the subject, 
Hercules suffocating Anteus, drawn with all the 
science and strength conspicuous in the works 
of Annibale Caracci!!!—the woman taken in 
adultery, by the last-named master; which, for 
purity of style, simplicity of composition, and 
liveliness of expression, may vie with the finest 
productions of Raphael, while it surpasses them 
all in beauty of eolouring !!!—acharming group 
of dancing cupids, by Albano!!—the infant 
Jesus, with the Madonna and St. Anne, by 
Pietro. Perugino ; one of his best works !—a 
group of children, by Algardi; and another, by 
one of his scholars, in marble, which is sonorous 
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like bell-metal. The Neptune of Giovanni di 
Bologna is one of our very finest pieces of 
modern. sculpture! This city contains, in it’s 
churches and palaces, an immense number of 
excellent paintings by the Caracci-family, their 
scholars, &e. not mentioned above. In short, so 
many fine things remain, that those taken away 
by tne French are scarcely missed. Here are 
three inns—J/ Pelegrino, S. Marco, and T tre 
Mort. 

After remaining one day at Bologna, we pro- 
ceeded in eight hours and a half to Ferrara, 
through a very good road.. Midway between 
this city and Bologna is a neat and pleasant inn, 
called I/ Te, or £1 Tedo,, where travellers may 
dine or sleep. The road from Bologna hither 
lies through a remarkably rich country. Be- 
tweeen I] edo and Ferrara we crossed the Reno 
in a ferry.* Ferrara is a fortified town, famous 
for having been the birth-place of Ariosto, who, _ 
likewise died here; and his tomb may still be 
seen in the Benedictine church. The water at 
Ferrara is extremely bad; the inn where we 
slept, 1 tre Mori, a good one. 


* The general price paid by. Voiturins for ferrying over — 
rivers and canals, is three livres; about four pauls and a half. 
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Our next day’s journey was to Rovigo, whither 
we were eight hours and a half in going. Soon 
after quitting Ferrara, we ferried over the Po, 
a dangerous river after rain. We then crossed 
the Canal-Bianca in a ferry ; and to this canal 
the road is good, but hence to Rovigo so bad, as 
to be at all times dangerous for heavy carriages, 
and absolutely impassable after rain. ‘The inn 
at Rovigo (iS. Marco) is clean and comfortable. 
We slept here, and proceeded in nine hours and 
a quarter to Padua, (in Italian, Padova) stopping 
however to dine at a village, about mid-way, 
called Monte-Sedici, where La Posta is a com- 
fortable inn, and a good dining or sleeping place. 
The road to Monte-Sedici is flat, sandy, and bad 
after rain: but thence to Padua, good - and, 
though flat, pretty. Padua, the birth-place of 
Livy, is large, and strongly fortified, but not 
handsome, the University excepted, which was 
built by Palladio and Sansovino. We slept at 
the Stella @ora, a very good inn; and next 
morning drove in six hours and a half to Mestre, 
through a good road. At the inn at Mestré (a 
very indifferent one) we left our mules, carriages, 
and what luggage we did not want, and then 
embarked in a gondola ; which conveyed us in 
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less than two hours to Venice, for about thirteen 
pauls, buona-mano inclusive.* 

Venice, one of the most considerable cities in 
Italy, and supposed to derive it’s name from the 
Veneti, who peopled the neighbouring coasts, 
is built upon piles, in the midst of shallows, 
called Lagunes, and reputed to contain one 
hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants. 

It is scarcely possible to discover the magni- 
ficent edifices of Venice, floating, as it were, on 
the bosom. of the deep, without exclaiming, sin- 
gular and beautiful city! of whose appearance, 
imagination can form no idea, ‘because no other 
work of man is like thee! Enchantment seems 
to have raised thy walls for the abode of the 
Monarch of the Ocean, when he chuses to desert 
his pearl-paved caves, and emerge above the 
surface of his watery kingdom! | 

The Rialto, the Piazzo di 8S. Marco, and the 
churches and palaces, by Palladio, Sansavino, 

9 Instead of pursuing the above-mentioned route, I would 
counsel invalids, should the weather prove favourable, to 
embark at Francolino, which is five miles from Ferrara, and 
go all the way to Venice by water ; a voyage of eighty miles 
uw the Po, the Adige, the Brenta, an the Lagunes, which is 
usually performed in about twenty hours. Carriages must, 


however, go over-land ; but as the road is extremely bad, 
they go best empty? 


~ 
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Scamozzi, and San Michele, are deemed chefs- 
dad ceuvre of architecture ; but the arsenal, once so 
celebrated; is entirely gutted by the French : 
while those ships of war which they could not 


take away are sunk in the harbour. The lions 


before the gate of the arsenal are granite, and 


once adorned the Pirzeus at Athens. The famous 
horses of bronze gilt, with many other celebrated 


pieces of sculpture and painting, are transported 


to Paris: stupendous works, however, still 
remain, by Titian, Tintoret, Paul Veronese, &c. 
but what excites most interest at Venice is, to 
observe how amply and conveniently this city 
is supplied, not only with the necessaries, but 
the luxuries of life, though it possesses naturally 
neither soil nor fresh water. 

The Church of S. Marco is curious, from 
being completely incrusted with ancient mosaic. 
Over the high altar are Greek paintings—the 
doors were brought from Constantinople, and 
are Corinthian brass—the pavement is mosaic. 

S. Giorgio Maggiore, built by Palladio, in a 
style of grand simplicity, contains a painting by 
J. Bassano, of the adoration of the shepherds ; 
which, though very dirty, merits notice, the 

G2 
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light from the body of the child being wonder- 
fully managed. 

Il Redentore, built: by Palladio, is a simple, 
elegant, and magnificent piece of architecture ; 
it contains a picture of the nativity, by F. Bas- 
sano, and in the Sacristy is a painting of the 
Madonna, our Saviour, and two angels, by G- 
Belino. | | 

I Frati contains an assumption, by Titian, 
which is placed in a bad light, smoked, and dirty, 
but the composition appears to be extremely 
fine; a Madonna and infant Jesus, by the same 
master ; (this last picture was much studied by 
Rubens and Vandyck) and in the Sacristy, a 
painting by G. Belino. 

SS. Rocco is adorned with six excellent paint- 
ings by Tintoret ; and that representing S. Rocco 
healing the sick is particularly fine! In an arch 
opposite to the last-named picture is a work by 
‘Pordenone, representing Saints Christopher and 
Martin on horseback ! 

Sa. Maria della Salute contains the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, by Titian, painted when he 
was sixty-four years of age; and on the ceiling 
of the Sacristy, the death of Abel !—the sacrifice 
of Abraham !—and the victory of David over 
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Goliah !—all by the same master. §S. Mark, 8, 
Sebastian, S. Rocco, &e. are likewise by Titian, 
and a fine specimen of his first manner. 

L Geswiti, a noble church, though too much 
loaded with ornaments, contains an assumption, 
by Tintoret. . 

8. Giovanni di Rialto is adorned with a cele- 
brated picture of the patron-saint giving alms 
to the poor, by Titian!!! This work abounds 
with portraits, executed with that truth and 
character which distinguish the paintings of the © 
last-named artist; while the composition is | 
simple, and perfectly adapted to the ‘subject. 

Sa. Maria Maggiore contains an interesting 
picture of St. John Baptist, by Titian ! 

Sa. Caterina is adored with various paintings 
on the walls, representing the life of the saint, 
and executed with great force by Palma il 
Giovine. Over the high-altar is the marriage of 
St. Catherine, by Paclo Veronese ; the compo- 
sition of which is graceful, and the drawing more 
correct than usual with this master, but the light 
is too equally diffused. Here, likewise, is a 
picture of Tobit and the angel, supposed. to be 
etther by Titian or Santo Zago. 

Scuola della Carita contains the presentation 
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of the Madonna, by Titian!!! a work full of 
harmony, richness, and truth; the landscape in 
the back-ground is very dablinaes the attitudes 
of the priests are grand and simple ; and the old 
woman selling eggs, in front of the picture, 
appears quite alive. 

“Scuola dé Sarti contains a frieze which goes 
round the room, and is remarkable for being the 
first public work of Tintoret; the subject is the 
life of St. Barbara: here likewise is a picture of 
St. John, St. Barbara, &c. by Giorgione. 

Scuola di S. Rocco contains the largest and 
best works of 'Tintoret, who painted in this 
school for thirty years. ‘The most celebrated of 
these works are—the annunciation—the slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents—and the flight into Egypt. 
The composition of the first is peculiarly fine, 
because strictly conformable to Scripture; the 
blessed mother of our Redeemer being repre- 
sented as the inhabitant of a humble cottage, 
instead of being placed in a splendid apartment, 
which is too frequently the practice; the fur- » 
niture is wonderfully executed ; and the figure 
of the angel replete with grace and enthusiasm. 
This school contains many other works of 'Tin- 
toret, Titian, &e. 
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_ Palazzo Ducale contains, in the evand council- 
chamber, the largest picture in the world, exe- 
cuted by Tintoret, and serving as an example to’ 
shew how entirely great talents may be thrown 
away from want of proper attention to method- 
ical arrangement ; the whole performance exhi- 
_ biting a mass of confusion, though it abounds 
with fine groups, and in some parts is wonder- 
fully executed. | 

Palazzo Pisant Moreta contains Alexander 
with the family of Darius, by Paolo Veronese! ! 
a picture which seems composed in defiance to 
classical knowledge and pure taste; but, never- 
theless, so harmonious is the colouring, and so 
beautiful the painting, that it 1s impossible to 
contemplate this work without forgetting all 
it’s faults, and dwelling only on it’s excellencies. 

Palazzo Grimani contains, in the Court below, 
a colossal statue of Marcus Agrippa, which 
was originally placed in the vestibule of the Pan- 
theon, at Rome. This statue is Greek work- 
manship, and much admired! !—opposite to it is 
a colossal statue of Augustus—here, likewise, is 
a celebrated basso-rilicvo of a little drunken 
Bacchus, and another, unfinished, of two sea 
horses. Above-stairs. First room—a. colossat 


cg 
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statue of a Roman Consul!! and two bassi- 
rilievi !!—a bust of Vitellius !!—and another of 
Caracalla. Third room—an oval in the centre 
of the ceiling, by Giorgione—other parts by 
Gio. da Udine. Fifth room—a ceiling, said to be 
by Raphael and Gio. da Udine—an antique head 
of Hercules. Sixth room—a small picture of a 
Love, by Guido. Ninth room—a colossal statue, 
the pedestal of which is reckoned curious. Tenth 
room—a ceiling, by Gio. da Udine; the subject, 
trees and animals; the execution is fine, but the 
delineation of trees on a ceiling seems absurd 
—antique bassi-rilievt. Eleventh room—a fine 
table of Florentine-work. Twelfth room (beau- 
tiful in point of architecture, and built by San- 
sovino)—a fine table of touchstone—a small col- 
~ lection of antiquities from Pompeii, &e.; the 
staircase is painted by Gio. da Udine. The 
composition for the floors of the apartments 
here, and all over the Venetian state, is very 
pretty, | 

The Library, in the Piazza di 8, Marco, has 
been plundered of it’s most valuable contents by 
the French. ‘ads | 

The best inn at Venice is Petrillo’s. The 
_ water in this city is, generally speaking, but 
indifferent, | 
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On the day when we quitted Venice we dined 
at Petrillo’s, and then went in our gondola to 
Mestre, where we slept; and the next morning, 
early, set out for Conegliano, where we arrived 
in nine hours and three quarters. About ten 
miles from Mestré lies Treviso, to which city 
the road is good. Beyond Treviso we passed 
the Piave, on a bridge of boats;* and after 
crossing the spot where one of Bonaparte’s great 
battles was fought, proceeded, through an in- 
different road, to Conegliano. Numbers of ele- 
gantly built villas, now completely gutted by 
the French, stand on either side of the high-way 
between Mestre and Conegliano. The latter 
town is rather large, and La Posta a good inn. 

Our next day’s journey was to Pordenon, 
which we were seven hours and three quarters 
in reaching; the road between this place and | 
Conegliano being bad at all times, and after rain 
extremely dangerous, as it lies. close to the foot 
of the Alps, from which mountains vast torrents 
of water frequently descend, and inundate the 
adjacent country. La Posta, at Pordenon, is a | 
good inn: here we slept; and next morning pro- 
- geeded in nine hours to S. Tommaso. . The road, 


* This river is very dangerous after rain. 
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as far as Spilimbergo, runs near the Alps, and 
through the bed of a torrent, disagreeable at all 
times, and unsafe after rain. From Spilimbergo 
- we descended into the Tagliamento, a most tre- 
mendous torrent after rain, but in dry weather, 
fordable. It takes a full hour to travel through 
this water, with the assistance of oxen and 
suides ;* and though the weather, before we 
crossed, had long been dry, the different streams 
‘of which the Tagliamento is composed, were 
wide and rapid, insomuch as to be very disagree- 
able. Soon after fording this torrent, we passed 
a town called §. Agnello, a little beyond which. 
is the village of 8. Tommaso. The road on this 
side the Tagliamento is good; the inn at §. 
Tommaso bad. | 

_ Qur next day’s journey was to Ponteba, or 
Pontafel, whither we were twelve hours in 
going. Wetook the road by Osoppo, that being 
deemed the best; though even that, -as far as 
L’Ospedaletto, is rough and dangerous, especi- 
ally for the first two miles. At L’Ospedaletto, 
we entered a defile of the Alps, which leads to 


& 
Venzone, a pretty town, embosomed in these 


* Our Voiturin paid, for three guides and two oxen, one 
sequin. 
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mountains ; and hence to Resiuta we found the 
road, which lies parallel with the bed of the 
Tagliamento, excellent, the views sublime, and 
the Alpine plants, which enamel the rocks, par- 
ticularly beautiful. The inn at Resiuta is clean 
and comfortable; but the water here, as in most 
parts of the Alps, is bad; and many inhabitants 
of this country, especially women, are afflicted 
with immense goitrous swellings.* At Resiuta 
we began to pass bridges made of wood, and co- 
vered at the top; there are five or six of them in 
the Alps; and in Germany, likewise, all the 
bridges are made.of wood, though not all covered 
at the top. From Resiuta, which is somewhat 
above half way to Ponteba, the road still lies 
through defiles of the Alps, near the bed of the 
Tagliamento, and is good, though too narrow ; 
the views are very sublime. 

Ponteba, the frontier-town of Carinthia, is a 
miserable place; and here our luggage under- 

* T have often observed, that women who carry heavy 
burdens on their heads are generally afflicted with this malady, 
not only in the neighbourhood of the Alps, but at Sorrento, 
and in other situations, where the height of the mountains is, 
comparatively speaking, moderate; and I am, therefore, in- 
chned to think, that goitrous swellings may sometimes ori- 


ginate from a strain given to the throat by an over-burden 
carried on the head. 
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went so rigorous an examination in the open 
street, before: we were suffered to drive to the 
inn, that it required Argus’s eyes not to be 
plundered of every thing valuable our trunks 
contained, and Goliath’s strength to unpack and 
re-pack, after the fatigue of a twelve hours’ 
journey : such, indeed, is the inconvenience tra- 
vellers must necessarily be exposed to at this 
eustom-house, that I would advise nobody to— 
pass Ponteba who can possibly go another way ; 
it being the great object of the custom-house 
officers to thieve ;-for which purpose, they en- 
deavour to throw small parcels on the ground, 
under the carriages, and even examine coach- 
seats, writing-boxes, and letters. They seize 
gold and silver lace, snuff, and tobacco ; and for 
unmade silks, gauzes, &c., they oblige you to 
deposit double the worth, to be paid back, how- 
ever, when you quit the Imperial territories.* 
They accept no fees; and’ are slower in their 
operations than it is possible to conceive. 


After sleeping at Ponteba, where the inn is a_ 


* Your silks, &c. are plumbed ; you are asked, what road 
you. purpose taking ? and you then receive an order for the 
money you have deposited to be returned at the custom-house 
en the confines. 
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bad one, we proceeded in ten hours and a quarter 
to Villach, through a wide defile of the Alps, 
and found the road good, and the country beau- 
tiful, every mountain being clothed to it’s sum- 
mit with noble fir-trees. The German villages, 
at the foot of the mountains, however, in some 
measure spoil the beauty of the scene, as nothing 
can be more uncouth than the wooden buildings 
which compose them, except the fences, which 
are, if possible, still worse. The houses are even 
roofed with wood ; and the consequence is, that 
these awkward edifices are continually burnt to 
the ground. The Germans seldom have a wash- 
hand basin in any of their country inns; and 
even at Villach, a large town, we could not find 
one. The inn we slept at, however, (it’s sign, 
The Crown) is clean and good; though tall 
people cannot sleep comfortably, either here or 
in any part of Germany; the beds, which are 
very narrow, being placed in wooden frames, or 
boxes, so short, that any person who happens to 
be above five feet high must absolutely sit up 
all night, supported by pillows; and this is, in 
fact; the way in which the Germans sleep. 
With respect to provisions, we found no cause 
for complaint; meat, bread, and wine, (some- 
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what like Moselle) beer, soup and boullie, sour- 
crout, stewed prunes, coffee, and milk, being 
excellent; and water, generally speaking, good. 
The usual dinner-hour is twelve o’clock; at 
which time travellers may always find some- 
thing to eat at the inns, German cookery being 
simple and wholesome. One requisite to a com- 
fortable meal it is, however, very difficult to 
obtain—I mean clean table-lmen: we were ac- 
tually obliged to purchase a couple of table- 
cloths and six napkins on our journey, so_ter- 
ribly were we annoyed by the dirty linen which 
was pr oduced every where but in the very large 
towns. , | 
Women, in this country, seem to work harder 
than men; and at public-houses you generally 
see female servants, who not only cook the 
dinner, and wait at table, but even feed the 
horses. The peasantry have fine complexions, 
with a great appearance of health and strength, 
but their countenances seldom express good- 
humour, or quickness of apprehension; they 
‘dress neatly, and wear high shoes, like those of 
our English farmers. The women are said to 
be depraved in their morals. 

Most of the country towns through which we 
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passed consist of strait streets, with a large 
square in their centre, adorned by an obelisk, 
statues of the Madonna, our Saviour, &e. The 
“German horses are remarkably strong and hand- 
some ; and the whole country, from Ponteba to 
Vienna, wears the face of wealth, more, perhaps, 
than any other part of Europe. 

The passing through this part of Germany 
seems like living some hundred years ago in 
England ; as the dresses, customs, and manners, 
of the people precisely resemble those of our 
ancestors. Many of their implements. of hus- 
bandry, also, appear similar to our’s; and their 
kitchens are furnished with plates, dishes, basins. 
and ewers of pewter, and wooden trenchers, ex- . 
actly like those which may still be seen among 
us, in old farm-houses. The herbs and shrubs. 
also, resemble those of England, except that 
barberry-bushes are substituted for blackberries: 
while the firs grow so luxuriantly, that young 
plants, a few inches high, literally carpet the 
woods. 

The road from L’Ospedaletto to Villach pos- 
sesses one great advantage, that of being perhaps 
the only approach to Italy which does not lie 
over the summits of the Alps. It is, indeed, 
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very remarkable, that although we were sur- 
rounded by these ‘cloud-capt’ mountains the 
whole of the way, we seldom, if ever, descended 
a hill steep enough to render a drag-chain ne- 
cessary ; neither did we perceive any fault in 
the road, it’s narrowness excepted ; but this was 
particularly troublesome to us, as we frequently 
met hundreds of artillery-waggons, and were 
sometimes compelled to stop a full hour while 
they passed. 

From Villach we proceeded to Clagenfurt, in 
eight hours and a half, through a good road, and 
a finely cultivated and strikingly beautiful 
country, adorned with a noble sheet of water, 
ealled the Lake of Fel. The vallies are varie- 
gated with small villages and rustic churches, 
like those of England; the near mountains 
clothed to their surmmits with firs and other trees, 
while behind them rise Alps covered with 
eternal snow! 

Clagenfurt is a large and strongly fortified 
eity ; the houses are tolerably neat, and the 
spires of the church built in the Turkish style, 
and covered. with white metal. We slept at 
The Golden Star, which is rather a good inn, 
and next day proceeded, in nine hours and a 


»~ 
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half to Friesach, through an excellent road, and 
a bold, finely wooded, and richly cultivated 
country. In the way to Friesach lies St. Veit, 
a handsome town. We found The Wolf at 
Friesach a good inn; and after sleeping there, 


_ drove in ten hours and a quarter to Judenburg, 


stopping, however, at Noumarck, which is about 
mid-way, to dine. We found the road to Nou- 
marek smooth, and the country well-cultivated. 
though less beautiful than before; but as we ap- 
proached Judenburg it became picturesque and 
fmely wooded. We slept at The Golden Cross 
and Scythe, a clean good inn, and went next 
day, in nine hours and a quarter, to Leoben. 
Our road continued good, winding near a mean- 
dering stream called the Muhr, and our views 


were beautiful. Travellers usually - dine about 


- mid-way at Graubath. The Imperial Kagile at 


Leoben is a very clean comfortable inn, and the 
town is rather handsome, many of the houses 
being built with stone or brick. 

Our next day’s journey was through Bruck to 
Merzhofen, which we reached in five hours and 
three quarters, and therefore might easily have 
gone further; but hearing that the beds at the 


next Post were engaged, and finding the inn at 
VOLk Ii, | 
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Merzhofen tolerable, we slept there, and then 
proceeded, in nine hours and a half, to Schott- 
wein, passing through a good road to Merzu- 
schlago, where we dined, and then ascended a 
very lofty mountain, at the foot of which lies 
Schottwein.* The ascent is good, and takes up 
about one hour ; the descent employs more than 
double that time, and is sharp and dangerous, 
the road being narrow and ill-kept, insomuch 
that waggons ascend on the Schottwein-side 
with sixteen and sometimes twenty horses. 
We found the country from Merzhoften to 
Schottwein wild, ‘pretty, and finely wooded ; 
and previous to our arrival at Merzuschlago we 
passed the town of Krieglach. 

The Post-House at Schottwein is a tolevisble 
inn. | 
Our next day’s journey was to 'Traskirken, 
whither the drive took up ten hours and a 
quarter. After quitting Schottwein we entered 
an extensive plain highly cultivated ; and passed 
through Neukirken and Neustatt, reaching the 
latter in about six hours and ahalf. Neukirken 


* From Merzuschlago we took extra-horses to the summit 
of this mountain, which travellers should not descend after it 
becomes dark, 
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is rather a large town, and contains good inns. . 
Neustatt, likewise, is large, contains good inns, 
and is fortified. We dined here. Hence to 
Traskirken the road is flat and good, the country 
‘ less pleasing, and not so well cultivated, as 
before ; to the right, however, we had a prospect 
of Hungary and the Danube. We found The 
Stag, at Traskirken, a very indifferent inn, 
the town seems rather large. 7 
Next morning, we drove in four hours and a 
half to Vienna, through a flat and ill-kept road, 
and a country thick set with villages, and 
abounding with game (hares especially), but not 
_well cultivated. On entering Vienna we were 
driven to the custom-house, where the officers 
(though apt to be troublesome to foreigners) 
were very civil to us, The inns of this city are 
by no means so good as might reasonably be ex- 
pected in the capital of a great empire. Indeed, 
the only way of living comfortably at Vienna is, . 
to take a private lodging, and employ a Traiteur. 
This city, built. at the confluence of the 
Danube and the Vienne, is small, but strongly 
fortified, The fauxbourgs are immense, and 
contain finer buildings than the city itself, in 
which the palaces are few, and not spacious, 
H 2 
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Vienna, to foreign eyes, looks rather rich than 
handsome; being destitute of those splendid 
streets and squares which usually adorn the ca- 
pital of a great empire. The environs, however, 
than which nothing can be more magnificent, 
make up for the deficiencies of the town. 

The finest public edifices are—ithe Royal Re- 
sidence ; in the great chapel belonging to which 
are two altar-pieces, by Titian—The Cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Stephen, a fine gothic structure, 
adored with an Ecce Homo! attributed to Cor- 
reggio, and a crucifix by Donner—The Campa- 
nile, which was seventy-three years in building, 
and is much admired—The Royal Library, said 
to contain 300,000 printed volumes, and 12,000 
manuscripts; always open to the public, from 
eight in the morning till twelve, during summer, 
and from nine till twelve during winter (Sundays 
and other holidays excepted). This Library is 
embellished with an ancient tomb, brought from 
the vicinity of Kphesus; and an Etruscan vase, 
much celebrated, by Winkelmann—The Grand 
Arsenal, containing immense pieces of Turkish 
ordnance, &e.—The Church of’ St. Peter—The 
Front of the Church of St. Michel, adorned with 
statues, by LL. Mattielli—The Church of the 
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Augustins, ornamented with a high-altar-piece, 
by Malbertsch—The Capuchin-Church, which 
contains the burial-place of the House of Austria 
—and the Church of St. a which i is the 
most ancient at Vienna. 

The Royal Gallery of pictures at the Belvi- 
dere is highly worth notice. It contains, a large 
work, by Titian, finely executed, though not 
equal to those still remaining at Venice— 
Charming paintings, by Rembrandt; particularly 
a portrait of himself, which, for bravura and 
truth may be denominated his chef-@euvre !!! 
—afine picture by Rubens, representing an Km- 
peror receiving pardon for some offence against- 
the Holy-See—Jupiter and Io, by Correggio !!!! 
Ganymede, by the same master!!!! The former 
has been re-touched in the back-ground, but is, 
exclusive of this, pure from the pencil of Cor- 
regoio—two heads, by Donner—and some ex- 
cellent flower-pieces, by Van-Huysum—these | 
pictures are on the ground-floor. The rooms 
above-stairs, likewise, contain paintings highly 
worth notice, from being the works of the very 
earliest masters of the Flemish and German 


schools. They are in excellent preservation, 
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possess great merit, and form a most interesting ° 
history of the progress of the art. 

The Belvidere is open to the public on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays: many of the 
‘pictures belonged to our unfortunate king, 
Charles I. It 1s usual to give two florins, if you 
see the whole collection. 

The Treasury, and the Cabinets of Medals 
and Natural-History merit notice—the latter — 
Cabinet is open every Monday morning. The 
- Cameo of Alexander, by Pyrgoteles, is much ce- 
lebrated. 

The Gallery of Pictures in dive Lachtenstewm 
Palace contains some remarkably fine portraits 
by Vandyck and Rubens !—two whole-lengths, 
by Holbein !—a girl playing on the guitar, by 
M. A. Carravaggio—the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
by N. Poussin—a countryman eating, by Becca- 
fumi—a head, by Seybold, being his own por- 
trait—a Madonna and Child, by Teniers—an- 
other, by Hanneman—flower-pieces, by Van 
Huysum, Trechsler, &c. &c. We gave one florin 
above-stairs, and two pauls to the porter below. 
This gallery may be seen at all times: but it is 
much inferior to that at the Belvidere. | 

The Porcelain Manufacture merits notice. 
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The Prater is, perhaps, the most magnificent 
public drive and walk in Europe. The usual 
time of going is after dinner. Here you may 
have coffee, excellent milk, beer, bread, &c. 

Laut Garden is a public place, near the 
Prater, somewhat like Vauxhall. Here, you 
may dine (under the shade of fine horse-chesnut 
trees) in the garden; or in a spacious room, 
with the rest of the company, every party, how- 
ever, having it’s separate table: it is possible, 
likewise, to get a room to yourself. A band of 
music, which plays during dinner, receives from 
each party a paul or two. MDiriner (wine ex- 
cepted) costs one florin per head, and is excel- 
lently well-served. Here are billiard-tables, a 
dancing-room, coffee-room, &c. The waiters 
speak French and Italian. 

Schoenbrun is another public garden, well 
worth notice, where you dine for the above- 
named price. ; ; 

These two gardens are open for dinner-com- 
pany from the first of May to the last of Sep- 
tember; and during the rest of the year the 
same T'raiteur serves, at the: same price, in his 
own house at Vienna, where travellers may 
board with great comfort. 
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There are two remarkably good coffee-houses 
in this city, the Café de Kramer, and the Café 
de Milan. The first Christian coffee-house in 
Europe was opened at Vienna. 

-Water-drinkers would do well, while resident. 
here, to supply themselves either at the Capuchin 
Convent, in the Place-Neuve, or at the palace of 
Prince Schwarzenberg. 

The national dish in Germany is small chickens 
fried very. dry, being first cut into pieces, as for 
a fricassee; and this dish is particularly well 
served by T'raiteurs. | 

_ There are two theatres in the city of Vienna, 
and three in the suburbs; none of them large; 
but the orchestra at the opera-house is excellent, 
andthe stage-decorations are good. It is dif- 
ficult, at this theatre, for foreigners to obtain 
boxes. Ladies, however, may sit in the par- 
terre, sending before-hand for seats. There are 
frequent and beautiful exhibitions of fire-works 
at Vienna. This city, with it’s fauxbourgs, is 
said to contain 270,000 people. 

The distance from Florence hither is about 
nine hundred Tuscan miles; and the expense of 
barriers and turnpikes for one carriage five or 
six ‘Tuscan sequins. | 
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Our first day’s journey from Vienna was to 
Stockerau, a drive of five hours and a half, 
through a good but sandy road. On quitting 
Vienna, we had a beautiful view of the Danube, 
together with several royal parks and gardens, 
which, all united, form a most enchanting scene. 
The Danube is immensely wide, and at the same 
time so clear and gentle as to be a great embel- 
lisher of every country through which it flows. 
The road to Stockerau traverses a vast plain, 
richly cultivated, and adorned with several 
towns. After sleeping at a clean and comfort- 
able inn (the sign, Owr Saviour and the woman 
of Samaria), we proceeded in two hours and a 
half to Mallebern ; where, in consequence of one 
of our party being taken ill, we were compelled 
to pass the night at a badinn. The road hither 
was flat and good, but sandy ; the country 
richly cultivated, and much like the south of 
France. 

_From Mallebern we drove in six hours to Je- 
zelsdorf, through a flat and good road, passing a. 
Chateau belonging to the Emperor, and a hand- 
some town with good inns, called Hollabrunn. 
‘The towns on this side Vienna are chiefly built 


of stone and brick, while the villages consist of 
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neat thatched cottages. The country is a tich 
and extensive plain, planted, near J ezelsdort 
with large numbers of vines. ‘The water in the 
last-named town is bad. After dining here, we 
proceeded in three hours and a half to Znaim, 
through a good road,* and an immense and 
richly cultivated plain, abounding with corn and 
vineyards. 3 

Znaim, the first town of Moravia, is large, 
handsome, and built somewhat like an Italian 
city. It contains several inns. We slept at the 
Three Crowns, and found nothing to complain 
of, except bad water. Next day, we drove in 
five hours and a quarter to La Zinca, through a 
very rough road, and. an immense plain abound- 
ing with corn. The inn at La Zinca is almost 
too bad even to dine at: we were, however, 
obliged to stop for a couple of hours, to rest the 
mules; after which we proceeded in three hours 
and a half to Schelletau, through a very rough 
road, and an open swampy country, rich in corn 
‘and woods of firs. Our inn here was the Post- 
House, which we found tolerably good. Next 
day we drove in six hours to Iglau, through a 


* We had extra-horses to ascend the hill beyond Jezelsdorf. 
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good road, and an open corn-country, passing 
Stannern and other small villages on our way- 
Tglau, the last city of Moravia, is handsomely 
built in the Italian style; and the outsides of 
some of the houses are embellished with curious 
old paintings. ‘The square contains good inns. 
The spires of the churches in this country, like 
those of Carinthia, are chiefly covered with 
white metal. The dress of the female peasants 
is pretty ; but, what looks odd to foreign eyes, 
the women wear short petticoats and drawers, . 
while the men’s coats reach to their shoes. Fur 
seems much worn by both sexes. After dining 
at Iglau, we proceeded in two hours and a half 
to Stecken, through a good. road, and a country 
richly cultivated with corn, variegated with 
wood, and very pretty. The inn at Stecken is 
very bad; we were, however obliged to sleep 
there; though better accommodations may be 
obtained at Deutschbrodt, a drive of above two 
hours and a quarter further. Stecken is the 
first post in Bohemia. 

Our next day’s journey was to Czaslau, a drive 
of nine hours and three quarters; we dined, 
however, by the way, at Hauvre, where the inn 
is tolerable. Our road to Czaslau (the first part 
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excepted, which lies over a hill*) was rough; 
the country rich in corn and woods of fir— 
Czaslau is a handsome town, with a large square 
and obelisk in it’s centre; the houses are chiefly 
white and tiled at the top; tlie ornaments of the 
belfries here, and in Moravia, are very particular, 
consisting of five or six spires beside a cupola, 
all covered with white metal. We slept at the 
Post-Fouse, a tolerably good inn, where the 
master was remarkably civil and honest ; for we 
left at this inn a pair of pistols, which were sent — 
after us. 3 

- Our next day’s journey was to Planian, a 
drive of six hours and a quarter, through a very: 
passable road, and over a vast plain of corn. On 
our way we went near Mollin, a large town, and 
through Collin, which also seems. considerable. 
There are two tolerable inns at Planian, where 
we slept, in consequence of illness: but ought to 
have proceeded to Boemischbrod, a drive of two 
hours and a half further. Next day, however, 
we reached Prague, after travelling ten hours in 
a good road, through a vast plain,. richly culti- 


vated, and interspersed with towns and villages, 


* We ascended this hill with extra-horses. 


> 
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but not pretty. We descended almost constantly 
for many, miles before we entered Prague. 
This is one of the noblest cities in Europe, 

built in the Italian style, and famous for it’s 
bridge; it’s size, likewise, is considerable, and 
it’s fortifications are strong. ‘The mbhabitants, 
however, bear no proportion to the capaciousness 
of the city, as they do not, according to the best 
computations, amount to 90,000. The Univer- 
sity of Prague has long been celebrated. The 
kegal Palace—The Maison de Ville—end the 
Hotels Lobkowitz and Tschernin, are menticned 
by Dutens as being worth notice, but unfortu- 
nately we had not time to see them. The im- 
mense and beautiful bridge of Prague is built 
over the Moldau, which runs into the Elbe. 

Here are several inns; we went to that called 
The Baths, which is good, butdear. The New 
Inn and The Lion are well spoken of. 

The Sclavonian language (a dialect of the 
German) is spoken in Moravia and Bohemia. 

From Prague, we drove in four hours and a 
half to Schlan, through a godd road, generally 
up hill, and over a vast plain, tolerably cuiti- 
vated with eorn and hops. We dined at Schlan; 


(where, though the town is rather large, the inn 
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is indifferent) and thence proceeded, in five 
hours, to Budin, through a very bad road, the 
soil being loose and rotten: the country, how- 
ever is rich in corn and game. Budin contains 
two inns, neither of which can be called good. 
Next day, we drove in five hours to Lobositz, 
through a rotten, deep, and (after rain) an ex- 
tremely dangerous road. ‘To ascend the hill out 
of Budin, it is requisite that every carriage should 
have extra horses (and indeed, for the whole 
post, extra-horses are useful); and heavy car- 
riages should be held up by men. Immediately 
after quitting Budin we crossed the Elbe, and 
generally kept it in sight afterward till our 
arrival at Dresden. ‘Lobositz contains two 
tolerable inns; the Post-House, and the Free- 
Masons Arms, (called L? Austeria Grande) : 
we slept at the latter, not being able to obtain 
extra-horses in order to proceed. Next morning 
we drove, in five hours and a half, to Aussig, 
through a road, bad at all times, and excessively 
dangerous after rain; being rocky in some 
places to a degree that risks breaking heavy car- 
rages to pieces, and so rotten in others that the 
lightest vehicle can scarcely escape overturning, 
unless held up by men. . And, to increase the 
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danger of this road, it lies close to the Elbe, on 
the brink of a precipice. 

Travellers, whose carriages are heavy, should 
put their luggage into a waggon, and themselves 
either upon horses or into a light ealash, between 
Lobositz and Aussig; and invalids ought not to 
attempt going any way but on horseback, the 
jolts being so violent that it requires considerable 
bodily strength to bear them; as a proot of 
which, two persons who went in carriages, at the 
same time with us, broke blood-vessels ; while 
others were overturned, and nearly killed with. 
fatigue. It is an extraordinary thing that the 
Emperor does not have this road mended, as it 
might be done in a short time, and at a small 
expense, especially on the banks of the Elbe, 
where the soil is chiefly a rock. He has, how- 
ever, lately made the following road from Prague 


to Dresden, which is reckoned better than that 


we took: 
From Schlan to Teinitz, | Posts 1 
Postelberg ------- gas 1 
Mo eheinieias «BVP idisia 4 ~ ° 
Peterswald -------- - ie 
GUS oe Aa2 5 - aes). / 1 
TSE ac aS eee | 1 
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~ Perhaps it might be possible to go down the 
Elbe from Budin to Dresden; from Aussig, it 
certainly might ; though, in either case, it would 
be necessary to send forward some hours before 
hand, that a proper boat might be provided. 

The inn at Aussig is small, but clean; and 
the country from Lobositz thither very romantic. 
After dining at Aussig, we set out for Peters- 
wald, which we were seven hours in reaching, 
as the road is bad, even to be dangerous ; it lies 
over a high mountain, to ascend which it is ne- 
cessary to have oxen or extra-horses. 

Peterswald is the last town in the Imperial 
dominions, and does not contain one good inn. 
But a quarter of a mile out of the town, at a 
hamlet called Iledorf,; or Hulesdorf, there is a 
~ clean, comfortable public-house, which stands 
close to the high-road, on the right, the sign 
being the Freemasons’ Arms. At. this house’ 
we slept, and next morning, drove in eight hours 
to Dresden. On quitting Hilesdorf, we ascended 
rather a steep hill,* and then passed a wood of 
firs; after which, we descended almost con- 
3 stantly through a rich corn-country, till our 
arrival at Dresden. We found the road some- 


* We were drawn up this hill by the aid of oxen. 
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times rough, but, generally speaking, good, the 
villages neat, and the people clean; and after 
leaving Peterswald, and bidding adieu to cruci- 
fixes and Madonnas, we did not see one beggar. 
We observed a comfortable looking inn, not far 
from Hilesdorf,.and another at Berna, about ten 
or twelve miles from Dresden. 

The dress of the Saxon peasants resembles 
that worn in England some hundred years since; 
and when we spoke English to these people they 
frequently understood us. ‘The approach to _ 
Dresden announces the richness of Saxony ; and 
at the gate of the city we found a custom-house- — 
officer, who waited upon us to our inn; where, 
on being presented with a couple of florins, he 
examined nothing. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Cuxhaven, July 1798. 


Drespen is a beautiful city; said, by Dutens, 
to contain 130,000 inhabitants, and by Guthrie, 
110,000 ; though persons resident there rate the 
population much lower. 

The architecture of Dresden is simple, light, 
and elegant; the streets are strait, wide, and 
clean; the squares spacious; ‘the palaces, 
churches, and other public edifices, magnificent; 
and the bridge over the Elbe (which divides the 
old from the new buildings) is one of the finest 
in Europe. 

Here are, as it were, three cities—the old 
town, the new town, and Frederickstadt. The 
fortifications are immensely strong; the environs 
rich and beautiful ; and the Elbe, though not 
clear, is broad and handsome. 'The Lutheran is 
the established religion of the country : though 
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the Calvinists have public meeting-houses;, and 
the Sovereign has one Romish-church, he and. his 
family being Roman-catholics. ‘The people are 
quiet, worthy, and very civil to foreigners, who 
live here comfortably, at a moderate expense. 
Artists in general, and painters in particular, 
may study with great advantage at Dresden ; 
not only on account of the precious works of 
genius which are submitted to their view, but 
because there is a tranquillity in this town, pe- 
culiarly favourable to study. Here are several 
inns, namely, L’ Hotel de Pologne— I’ Hétel de 
Baviere—L Hotel de Saxe—and. the Golden 
Angel—all of which are good, and the first is 
perhaps the best in Europe. Private lodgings 
may likewise be found without difficulty. 

The objects most worth a traveller’s attention 
are— The Picture-Gallery—The Treasury, or 
Sewel-Office—The Cabinet of Antiques—The 
Royal Library—and The Porcelain exhibited 
in the Palace of Count Briihl. 

In order to gain admittance to the four first, 
it is necessary to send, over-night, your name, 
country, and quality, to the respective directors; 
together with the number of persons you design 
bringing, and the hour at which you mean to 

1% 
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“come. You may either go from nine till half- 
past ten in the morning, or from half-past ten 
till twelve; from two till half-past three in the 
afternoon, or from half-past three till five. The 
Porcelain-Warehouse, in the palace of Count 
Briihl, is open to public inspection from nine till 
twelve in the morning, and from two till six in 
the afternoon, every day, festas excepted. To 
the director of the Picture-Gallery each party 
pays from four florins to one ducat, and to the 
sweeper half a florin ; which sum ‘once given 
you are at liberty to go without expense after- 
ward. To the master of the Jewel-Office every 
party pays four florins, and to each of his servants 
half a florin; which sum once given, you are at 
liberty to go free of expense afterward. At the 
public-library, you may read as much as you 
please, and pay nothing. Zhe Cabinet of Na- 
tural History, the Antique Armoury, &c. should 
only be visited by persons who have time and 
money to spare. | 
Picture-Galiery. 'This immense collection, 
certainly the finest in Europe, contains chef- 
@ceuvres, excellently well preserved, of the best 
masters: in short, no one can study the Dresden 
gallery .without becoming a real connoisseur. 
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Here are—the judgment of Paris—the garden 
-of Love—Neptune calming a storm—a wild- 
boar-hunt—and a St. Jerome; all first-rate pro- 
ductions, by Rubens. Several works by Nets- 
cher (particularly a man seated, and writing), 
wonderful of their kind, and shewing precisely 
how small pictures ought to be painted. Ad- 
mirable works by Teniers and Ostade, Ruysdaal, 
Wouverman, and Paul Potter: but among 
those rare efforts of genius which irresistibly 
arrest the attention 1s, the Madonna ot Holbein, 
with our Saviour in her arms, and a little naked 
boy in the lower part of the picture. The coun- 
tenance of the Madonna may vie with the best 
productions of Raphael, while the colouring. 
-would do honour to Titian. By the last-named 
artist here are two portraits (a burgomaster and 
his wife) which absolutely seem alive, The 
above-mentioned paintings adorn the exterior, or 
Flemish gallery. ‘The interior gallery, or Italian 
school, contains an apotheosis of the Madonna, 
esteemed the finest of Raphael's easel pictures— 
the Madonna enthroned, holding the infant 
_ Jesus, and surrounded with saints, by Correggio, 
in his first manner—the Madonna enthfoned, 
with the infant Jesus, St. George, St. John Bap- 
i ®% 
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tist, &c. by the same great master, and in the 
highest preservation—his Magdalene, a small 
recumbent figure, said to be the most faultless 
picture ever painted—and the nativity (called 
Correggio’s Night), by many persons deemed 
the chef-d'ewvre of painting, though now some- 
what injured by having unfortunately been 
washed ; still, however, there remains an effect 
of light and shade which at once charms and 
astonishes. | | 

Other celebrated pictures in the exterior zal- 
lery are—Luther and his wife, by J. Holbein— 
a child borne away by an eagle! (this picture, 
the work of Rembrandt, seems falsely called the 
rape of Ganymede)—a portrait of Rembrandt, 
by himself; and another of his mother, weighing 
gold, by him, likewise !—a Sibyl, by Angelica— 
a portrait of Salvator Rosa, by himself—peasants 
dancing, by D. Teniers—portrait of Henry VIII. 
of England, by J. Holbein—a girl with a lighted 
candle gathering grapes, by Gerard Douw !— a 
head of N. Poussin, by himself—Rembrandt’s 
daughter, by Rembrandt—-a small Madonna 
and child, &c. by Albert Durer—fruit and flow- 
ers, by A. Minjon—a landscape, by Berghem— 
and another, with cattle, by Ruysdaal—our Sa- 
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viour raising the dead, with other small but 
highly finished pictures, by Dieterich—a land- 
scape, with lions, by Rubens !—a landscape, 
with a forest and a hunted stag, by J. Ruysdaal 
and A. Vandervelde!—several pictures, by N. 
Poussin—the annunciation, by Vanderwerf!!! 
—Manoah and his wife sacrificing, while the 
angel who announced to them the birth of 
Samson ascends to heaven, by Rembrandt—the 
repose in Egypt, by F. Bol !—the feast of Aha- 
suerus, by Rembrandt—a girl standing at an 
open window reading a letter, school of Rem- 
brandt—a cock and hen endeavouring to oppose — 
an eagle who has seized one of their young, by 
Hondekoeter !—a Claude—a landscape, by Ber- 
ghem—a battle, by Wouverman!!!—a Satyr 
and a faun, by Rubens!---the Madonna with 
our Saviour, by Vandyck !---several exquisitely 
finished heads, by Denner and Seybold—a phi- 
losopher reading, by 8. Konink !---a banker con- 
versing with a countryman, who has brought 
him money, by Q. Messys---the judgment of 
Paris, by Vanderwerf, deemed his chef-d’euvre !! 
---a Claude---Joseph presenting his father to 
Pharaoh, by I. Bol !---a head of Seybold, by 
 himself---the Madonna, our Saviour, and St. 
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Anne, by J. Van Eyk, the reputed inventor of 
oil-colours---St. Jerome penitent, by Vandyck--- 
a tooth-drawer, by G. Honthorst---St. Cecilia, 
St. Paul, &e. by Giulio Romano !---and a Vestal, 
by Angelica. 

Other celebrated paintings in the interior 
gallery are—an Ecce Homo, by Guido---a re- 
“ecumbent Magdalene, by P. Battoni--- Apollo and 
the Muses, by Tintoret!---a concert of Muses, 
by the same master !---the resurrection of our 
Saviour, by Paul Veronese---a woman carried off 
by a man, at whose feet lies another man 
wounded, by J. C. Procaccini---the repose in 
Egypt, by Trevisani---head of a man with a cap 
on, by Titian!---Adam and Eve driven from 
Paradise, by Albano !---Mars seated, by Benve- 
nuto Garofalo---Samson combating the Philis- 

tines, by Giulio Romano---an emblematical 
- picture, representing age and youth, by P. Li- 
beri---a. portrait, by Velasquez !---the genius of 
Glory, by A. Caracci!---a Madonna and child, 
by Guido!—the woman taken in adultery, by 
Tintoret—the same subject, by B. Biscaino! "ra 
a recumbent Venus, by Titian !!!—and another, 
by Guido!'!—Peace, by Dosso Dossi—Justice, 
by the same !—our Saviour in the stable, with | 
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angels adoring him, by Albano !—our Saviour 
crowned. with thorns, and supported by an 
angel, by A. Caracci!—a Bacchanalian feast, by 
Benvenuto Garofalo!!—a young Bacchus, by 
Guido! !—the presentation of the Madonna, by 
J. Bellino—an Ecce Homo, by Guido—Lot and 
his daughters, by Guercino !—Titian’s mistress, 
by himself—the tribute-money, by 'Titian—head. 
of our Saviour, by A. Caracci! !—a full-length 
figure of the Madonna holding our Saviour in 
her arms, Pope Sixtus V. and 8. Barbe adoring, 
and the heads of two Cherubim below, attri- 
buted to Raphael!!!!—a candle-light, by Ru- 
bens |—a holy family (called the Madonna with 
the basin), by Giulio Romano—Loves dancing, 
and. Venus above, in the clouds, by Albano !!— 
the blessed Virgin and our Saviour in glory, 
surrounded with saints and angels, and known 
by the name of §. Sebastian, done by Correggio 
in his last style !!!!—portrait of Correggio’s phy- 
sician, by Correggio !—portrait of Thomas Parr; 
when above an hundred years of age, by Van- 
dyck—a man tied to a stake and going to be 
burnt, attributed to Buonarotti—and the Ma- 
donna and our Saviour in glory, by Ramenghi, 
called Bagnacavallo. | | 
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Cabinet of Drawings in Pastel—Portvrait of 
Raphael Mengs, by himself—of his father, by 
the same—and of Cupid, by the same ! !—several 
other beautiful drawings, and some few small 
paintingsinenamel. This gallery is very warm. 

Treasury, or Jewel-Office. The most striking 
things here are— Second room—a ship of ivory, 
and a vase of the same, with bass?-rilievt repre- 
_ senting a battle. Third room—a chimney-piece 
adorned with ali the most valuable productions 
of Saxony, namely, china, bassi-ridievi, diamonds, 
and other precious stones, pearls, &e. Lourth 
room—superb pieces of plate, &e, Pifith room 
—fitted up with peculiar elegance, contains fine 
cameos—a basso-riltevo on the shell of a Nautilus 
—another large basso-rilievo done on one single 
piece of marble, and representing a youth tra- 
velling into foreign countries upon an unbridled 
horse; but, having Virtue for his guide, Vice 
flies before him. Sixth room—three pieces of 
enamel, by Mengs—antique enamel—pearls set 
to represent men and women about one finger 
high, among which a potter is mgich admired. 
Seventh room—a pyramid of precious stones, an- 
tique cameos, &e. in the centre of which is the 
head of Augustus IT. and at the foot of the 
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column are small enamelled figures, m the re- 
spective dresses of the several Kuropean nations. 
This pyramid is said to have cost 100,000 crowns. 
Eighth room—an onyx, , esteemed the largest in 
the known world---the Great Mogul seated on 
his throne, and celebrating his birth-day; a su- 
perb toy---an Egyptian temple, likewise a superb 
toy---the jewels of the crown; being a most 
dazzling collection of the finest brilliants ima- 
ginable---a large and beautiful green diamond, 
said to be unique, with several large red and 
yellow diamonds. This is deemed by far the 
richest jewel-office in Europe. The rooms are 
paved with marble, and are very cold. 

Cabinet of antique Sculpture. The most 
striking things here are---a young Bacchus eating 
erapes—Meleager—one of the sons of Niobe, 
dead—an Etruscan statue of Minerva, the dra- 
pery of which is very curious—a basso-rilievo of 
Artimesia, in jasper, attributed to Lysippus— 
statues of two female fauns—Asculapius and 
Venus, the head of the first particularly fine— 
statues of Vestals, found in Herculaneum by the 
Prince d@'Elbeuf, and by far the finest things in 
this collection; the drapery being wonderfully 
executed !!!—a fragment of a gladiator, or 
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wrestler, going to anoint himself, by Phidias !— 
a curious Etruscan altar—a curious Grecian 
altar, with niches in it—a sarcophagus, with a 
dog. Here are other valuable pieces of sculp- 
ture; but as most of them have been sadly mu- 
tilated and ill-restored, artists only can appreciate 
their merits. This Cabinet is cold. 

Underthe apartments whichcontain the above- 
named antiques is a collection of Dresden-china, 
from it’s commencement by J.F. Bottcher, in 
1701, to the present period. The inventor of this 
china was an apothecary’s man at Berlin; and 
finding himself suspected of being able to make 
gold, he deemed it prudent. to retire to Dresden: 
where, being ordered to prepare a powder for 
the transmutation of metals, he happened in the 
course of his studies on this occasion to discover 
the art of making Dresden-china. The rooms 
which contain this china are extremely damp and 
cold; and the Custodi expects a ducat. 

‘There are two theatres at Dresden. 

‘The distance from Vienna to this city is about 
450 English miles; and the expense of ferries 
and barriers for one carriage about three Tuscan 
sequins. The distance from Dresden to Ham- 
burg is about the same; and in consequence of 
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hearing that the road was execrably bad, and 
that the inns were very indifferent, we deter- 
mined to dismiss our mules and go by water, in 
an excellent boat, with three cabins, four beds, 
a place behind for men-servants, and another be- 
fore for baggage. Our beds, fuel, kitchen- 
utensils, knives, forks, spoons, glasses, cups, sau- 
cers, plates, and dishes, were found by the master 
of the boat, who paid all the port-duties to the 
princes by whose territories we passed, and main- 
tained himself and four watermen, we giving 
him 255 dollars of Saxony (being florins 3822) 
an extravagant price, as boats a very little 
smaller go for 125 dollars. Indeed, I would 
advise large families to hire a couple of these 
smaller boats; by which means, they would be 
better accommodated, and pay somewhat less 
than we did.* 

The Elbe is a remarkably safe river as far as 
Hamburg, though in some places so shallow that 
large boats are apt to touch ground; but this 
does no harm, as the bottom is a soft sand. We 
were seven days and a halfon our passage, the 
wind being contrary; but with a favourable 


* It is necessary to have a couple of mattresses for each 
bed, and curtains to all the cabin-windows. | 
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breeze, or indeed none at all, this voyage is 
usually accomplished in less than a week ; even 
though you cast anchor for a few hours every 
night, in order to avoid the noise which the boat- 
men constantly make while going on. We 
continually passed villages where bread, meat, 
fish, vegetables, eggs, milk, butter, and good 
wine were to be purchased; and beer we took 
from Dresden. 

The banks of the Elbe are finely wooded. The 
most remarkable towns we passed near were, 
Meissen, where the Dresden-china is made, and. 
where there is a covered bridge over the Elbe; 
lorgaw, where there is another covered bridge 
over the Elbe (the country from Dresden hither 
abounds with vineyards); Wittenberg, a hand- 
some town, which contains an University, and 
is famous for having been the abode of Luther, 
whose tomb is in the church belonging to the 
castle: here, likewise is a bridge across the Elbe ; 
and here provisions of all kinds, beer, and wine, 
may be purchased better and cheaper than in 
any other place between Dresden and Ham- 
‘burg; Coswick, rather a large town, not far 
from which are the celebrated Gardens of Ver- 
httzen; and by landing at a place where the. 
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boatmen pay a tax, and walking to another 
place where they likewise pay a tax, travellers 
may see these gardens without delaying their 
voyage; Magdeburg, a large and strongly for- 
tified city, belonging to Prussia; where however, 
strangers cannot land without having their pass- 
port examined. We were detained here some 
hours, that our boatmen might pay the port- 
duties, which are very heavy. After quitting 
this city, we passed several villages belonging to 
Hanover, among which was Lanenburg, rather 
a large place, where, though the people look 
robust, there is a great appearance of poverty. 
The Elbe becomes immensely broad as it ap- 
proaches Hamburg, which city, supposed to 
contain an hundred thousand inhabitants, is 
built somewhat in the style of an old English 
country-town. ‘The streets are strait, clean, and 
planted with trees close to the houses ; the quay 
abounds with people of every nation ; the port 
is crowded with ships; and the whole city ex- 
hibits an appearance of it’s being the world’s 
exchange. Here are no duties to pay at ‘the 
custom-house. The inns at Hamburg are neither 
good nor cheap; but The King of Ingland, 
The London Hotel, and The St. Petersburg, 
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are the most comfortable. Private lodgings 
may be obtained; though, like the inns, they 
are bad and dear. | 

‘There are large numbers of storks on the 
banks of the Elbe, and in the city of Hamburg ; 
and what is remarkable, these birds are held in 
such veneration by the common people, that 
they would probably murder any foreigner who 
attempted. shooting a stork. 

The filial piety of this fowl has long been cele- 
brated; and it’s sagacity in other instances 
seems equally extraordinary, judging from the 
following circumstance, which occurred not long 
since. <A wild stork was brought by a farmer 
into his poultry-yard, to be the companion of a 
tame one he had long kept there; but the tame 
stork, disliking the idea of a rival, fell upon the 
poor stranger, and beat him so unmercifully that 
he was compelled to take wing, and with some 
difficulty got away. About four months after- 
ward, however, he returned to the poultry-yard, 
recovered. of his wounds, and attended by three 
other storks, who no sooner alighted than they 
fell upon the tame stork and killed him! 

From Hamburg to this town we went by 


water in one of the boats which usually convey 
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passengers; each of which is large enough to 
accommodate five or six people, and contains 
~ beds, and a fire-place for dressing provisions. 
The time of embarking is regulated by the tide. 
We were about eighteen hours in going, and 
paid to our watermen (three in number) seventy 
marks for the boat, and four for drink-money. 
We found provisions for ourselves, but not for 
the watermen. 

On arriving here, we luckily met with a 
packet ready to sail for Yarmouth ; and there- 
fore, ordered our boat along-side of her, and de- 
posited our luggage with the steward before we 
landed; which we were obliged to do, in order 
to obtain from the British agent here permission 
to embark on board the packet; and this per- 
mission costs, for each gentleman or lady, twelve 
shillings and sixpence, and for each servant six 
shillings and sixpence. For passage-money each 
gentleman or lady pays three guineas, and each 
servant half-price. We, however, took the cabin 
(which contains six beds) to ourselves, and gave 
for it twenty-five guineas. Trunks and parcels 
go cost free; but for every carriage the price is 
seven guineas, and for every horse six. Each 
gentleman or lady pays one guinea for provisions 
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to the captain, who finds every thing, wine ex- 
cepted, and each servant pays half-price. We 
gave, as a present, to the master of the packet a 
couple of guineas ; to the stewards half-a-guinea; 
and to the ship’s company one guinea. 

Ladies who make this voyage should always 
take.the cabin to themselves, or they must ne- 
eessarily be liable to great inconveniences. 

The packets are generally a week in going to 
England ; but, owing to the prevalence of west- 
erly winds, not so long in returning. 

Cuxhaven, though a small town, contains 
clean inns, the best of which is Miles’s Hotel.* 


* For an account of the packets which have been estab- 
lished in consequence of the peace of 1814, to convey passen- 
gers to England, from Cuxhaven, and other continental 
sea-ports, see APPENDIX. 
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CLIMATES OF THE CONTINENT. 


My family was advised to travel over-land to 
Italy, and we therefore passed through France. 
Nice was recommended as the best winter- 
climate, and we consequently spentmany months 
in that city; but experience soon convinced me 
that we might have adopted a more eligible | 
plan: for long journies, over-land, are to con- 
sumptive persons dangerous experiments; not 
only because carriage-exercise frequently does 
harm, but likewise, from accommodations, all 
over the continent, being so very indifferent, 
that. it is scarcely possible for an invalid to sleep 
at any inn, out ofa great town, without suffering. 
I would therefore earnestly recommend to all 
consumptive persons—nay, to invalids in gen- 
eral—the going to Italy by sea, in a vessel 
bound for Leghorn, and passing the winter at 
K\2 
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Pisa; which city ought, I am persuaded, in 
pulmonary complaints, to be decidedly preferred 
either to Nice, or Massa, Florence, Rome, or 
Naples—nay, to every place in Europe—from 
the beginning of October till the end of April. 
The marshy ground and standing water about 
Pisa formerly rendered the climate damp and 
~unwholesome ; but these inconveniences are now 
removed; and the great increase of population 
within the last few years has not only banished 
grass from the streets, but dispensed cheerfulness 
and health throughout this elegant city. One 
caution, however, it seems necessary to give in- 
valids: “never to sit, stand, or walk, in the sun, — 
without being defended by a parasol ; always 
to prefer walking on the shady side of a street ; 
and never to go out in a strong north-east 
wind.” ‘The same caution, indeed, should be 
observed in every part of Italy.* 
From the beginning of May, till Midsummer; 
I would counsel consumptive persons either to 
reside at the baths of Pisa, or in the city of 


* Persons who are under the necessity of exposing them- 
selves much to the sun in warm climates, ought to line the 
crowns of their hats with writing-paper several times 
doubled. ‘ 
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Florence: and during the great heats to seek a 
villa (the more spacious, the more wholesome), 
on those hills which lie just beneath Fiesole; 
where there is a constant and sometimes a very 
fresh breeze from noon till sunset, msomuch, 
that I have sat out of doors in the shade, at mid- 
day, when the thermometer often rises to 85 and 
90, without feeling more warmth than is easily 
supported ; and as the wind always abates when 
the sun declines, and the surrounding higher 
mountains of the Apennine attract the dews and 
noxious vapours, this situation is not liable to 
those strong and dangerous vicissitudes, from 
heat to cold, which are common in populous 
cities of Italy, and particularly baneful to weak 
lungs. Lisbon, too, .as I have learnt from persons 
long resident there, is subject to these destruc- 
tive changes ; insomuch, that but few consump- 
tive patients have recovered the blessing of 
health from visiting the banks of the Tagus ; 
and at Nice I saw no instance of recovery from 
a consumption of the lungs; neither did this 
appear extraordinary in a climate replete with 
electric fluid, and where a hot sun, and a cold, 
. drying, and uncommonly sharp wind, are perpe- 
tually combatting with each other. Massa, in 
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point of climate, is the counterpart of Nice ; and 
Naples, from the quantity of sulphur with which 
it’s air is impregnated, cannot be a good situation 
in all stages of a decline. At Naples, likewise, 
the wind is apt to be piercing; but at Pisa the 
air is uniformly soft; while the mountains, which 
rise like an amphitheatre above the city, screen 
it from every wind except the sea-breezes. The 
ait of Pisa, however, is sometimes complained 
of, as wanting elasticity ; but may not this very 
want render it particularly salutary to weak 
lungs? In short, I am persuaded by experience 
that the lives of many consumptive persons 
might be saved, were they sent by sea to Leg- 
horn—advised to winter at Pisa—cautioned 
against travelling much by land—and above all 
things interdicted from crossing the Apennine 
and Alps; which people frequently do, in order 
to spend the summer months in Switzerland, 
one of the most unequal climates of Europe. 

Rome, from the beginning of October till the 
middle of May is (when the lungs are so far ree 
covered as to be free from ulceration) even better 

-in consumptive cases than Pisa. 
Florence, during the height of summer. 


_ though wholesome is oppressively hot ; in au- 


& 
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tumn, temperate and agreeable; in winter, 

cold, damp, and liable to most destructive vi- 
cissitudes of weather; but delightful, late in the 
spring. To persons who require a_ bracing 
summer-climate I would recommend Carrara ; 
_ which, from the loftiness of it’s situation, from 
it’s vicinity to the sea, and likewise from the 
days (owing to the height of the mountains) 
being shorter there than in miost other parts of 
Italy, is nearly as cool as England. 

The plain of Sorrento, likewise, is a cool, 
healthy, and beautiful summer-situation, for 
persons who wish to be within the vicinity of 
‘ Naples. 


Things most requisite for an invalid (and, 
indeed, for every family) to be provided with, 
on leaving England. 


A cot, so constructed, that it may be trans- 
formed into a sofa-bed ; two leather sheets, made 
of sheepskin, two pillows, two blankets, two 
bedside carpets, sheets, pillow-cases, a zinzaliére, 
or musquito-net, made of thin gauze, a travel- 
ling-chamber-lock (these locks may always be 
met with in London, and are easily fixed upon 
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any door in less than five minutes), towels, 
table-cloths, napkins (strong, but not fine), pis- 
tols, knives, a pocket-knife to eat with, silver 
table-spoons, soup, tea, and salt-spoons, a silver 
or plated tea-pot, a block-tin tea-kettle, a phos- 
phorus tinder-box, or patent pocket-light, a tea 
and sugar chest, a ‘soldier’s comfort tea, 
Cayenne-pepper, ginger, nutmegs, oatmeal, 
portable-soup, sago, pens, pen-knives, W alkden’s 
ink-powder, wafers, razors, strap, and ,hone ; 
needles, thread, tape, worsted, pins; saddles, 
side-saddles, _ and bridles; gauze-worsted- 
stockings; flannel; cork, or common double- 
soled shoes and boots, which are absolutely 
needful in order to resist the chill of brick 
and marble floors (elastic soles); the London 
and Edinburgh Dispensatory;| De La Lande’s 
Ve oyage en Ttalie ; a thermometer, a medi- 


* This particularly useful invention for travellers may be 
purchased of the patentee, John Cockell, at No. 38, Hay- 
market, London ; and of Kingdon and Sons, Ironmongers, 
Exeter. It answers the purpose of a night-lamp, a chauffe- 
pied, and a saucepan for cooking meat and vegetables, and 
is very little larger than a lady’s ridicule. 


t The Universal Dispensatory, by Reece, is much recom- 
mended to travellers. — 
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cine-chest, with scales, weights, a rhubarb- 
grater, an ounce and halfounce measure for 
liquids, a small marble or glass mortar, a set of 
instruments for cleaning and filing teeth, tooth- 
brushes, James’s powder, castor-oil, bark, harts- 
horn, sal-volatile, ether, pure opium, liquid lau- 
danum, paregoric elixir, ipecachuanha, emetie 
tartar, vitriolic acid, essential oil of lavender, 
spirits of lavender, camomile-flowers, antimonial 
wine, calomel, super-carbonated kali, blistering 
salve, caustic, lint, opodeldoc.* 

Those persons who design to travel much in 
Italy should provide themselves with a strong, 
low-hung crane-necked English carriage, with 
well-seasoned corded springs, sous-soupentes, and 
iron axle-trees ; strong wheels, properly corded 
for travelling ;+ two drag-chains (the one with 
an iron shoe, the other with a hook); two drag- 
staffs; a box, containing extra linch-pins, nails, 


and tools for repairing, mounting, and dis- 


* Families who design to spend any length of time in 
italy, should likewise provide themselves with irons and an 
ironing-cloth. 


ie Some people merely wind cords round the nave of each 
wheel ; but it is more advisable to secure the whole wheel ; 


which may be done by attaching the cords to iron-cramps, 
fixed on the tire. 
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mounting a carriage (this box should be made 
in the shape of a trunk, padlocked, and slung to 
the iron-work of the carriage) ; a well; a sword- 
case; a very light imperial; two moderate- 
sized trunks, the larger to go before,* with a 
padlock and chain for the smaller; lamps, and a 
stock of candles fitted to them. The bottom of 
the carriage should be pitched on the out-side. 
A second-hand carriage, in good condition, is 
preferable to a new one; and an out-side’ seat, 
for a man-servant, not suspended on the springs, 
but fixed to the boot, and slung upon leathers, 


_ may frequently prove useful. Every travelling- 


carriage should be made to lock up; and the 
boxes of the wheels should be brass. 

Every trunk ought to have a cradle, that is, 
some flat smooth pieces of oak (in length the 
same as the inside of the trunk), about two 


* A crane-necked carriage, when ldaded heavily behind, 
is, in some situations, liable to overturn; on perceiving 
which, I placed our heaviest trunk before: and, much as we 
have travelled, we never met with any accident. Carriages 
without perches, invented by Elliot and Holbrook, Westmin- 
ster-road, are, in many respects, proper for the continent, 
though carriages with crane-necks are preferable. Wheels, 
made for travelling upon the continent, should neither have 
patent-tire, nor patent-boxes: common brass-boxes answer 
better than any other. 
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inches and a half wide, nearly half an inch thick, 
and cross-barred by, and quilted into, the kind 
ef material which is used for saddle-girths, a dis- 
tance of three inches being left between each 
- piece of wood. This cradle should be strapped 
very tight upon the top of the trunk, (after it 
has been packed,) by means of straps and buck- 
lers fastened to the bottom: and thus the con- 
tents can never be moved, by jolts, from the 
situation in which they were originally placed. 

Every trunk should have an out-side cover ot 
thick sail-cloth painted. 

It being necessary, when you travel on the 
continent, to carry your own sheets, pillows, 
and blankets, I would advise the doubling them 
up daily of a convenient size; and then placing 
them in your carriage, by way of cushions, 
making a leather sheet the enveloppe. 

Four or five drops of essential oil of lavender 
distributed about a bed, will drive away either 
bugs or fleas for the night; and the same quan- 
tity of vitriolic acid put into a large decanter of 
bad water, will make the noxious particles de- 
posit themselves at the bottom, and render the 
water wholesome. 


Letters of recommendation to all our minis-. 
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ters on the Continent, are highly needful—let- 
ters to respectable Italians, likewise, are parti- 
cularly useful, and. frequently guard travellers 
from gross impositions. The English complain 
of being cheated in Italy: but, would they pro- 
cure recommendations. to men of fashion and 
honour, instead of trusting to language-masters: 
inn-keepers, and valets-de-place, they might find 
themselves much less imposed upon. The 
lower class of Italians always form a league to 
pulage travellers; thus, the language-master 
who hires your lodging, receives, from the land- 
lord, a certain stipend during your stay, and 
this stipend never fails to' be added on to your 
rent: the valet-de-place, who hires your car- 
riage, receives his monthly fee from the jobman, 
while you pay dearer in consequence; nay, 
every artist or mechanic you employ, and every 
article you purchase, is, generally speaking, © 
taxed by these people, or by your courier. 
Persons who go to Italy by sea, cannot, how- 
ever, want this class of servant; and, indeed, 
I would counsel those who travel by land to 
dispense with so troublesome a domestic, whose 
place may always be supplied by a good post- 
book, some knowledge of French, and an honest: 
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active man-servant, who understands the ma- 
nagement of carriages “ | 

After what has been said concerning language- 
masters, it seems but just to add, that there are, 
in Italy, several gentlemen of high respectability 
who teach languages; these gentlemen, how- 
ever, do not, like the other class of masters, ply 
constantly at inns, and lay themselves out for 


the accommodation of travellers. 


Price of post-horses in Tuscany. 


Every draught-horse is charged at four pauls 
a post, unless it be a post-royal, when the price 
is six pauls. Every pair of horses must be driven 
by a postillion, whose claim is two pauls a post, 
but who will not be contented without four. 
Every saddle-horse is charged at three pauls a 
post, unless it be a post-royal, when the price is 
five pauls. 


* Persons who wish to preserve health during a long 
journey should avoid sitting many hours together in a car- 
riage, by alighting at every post, and walking on while their 
horses are changed ; and likewise by walking up steep hills, 

Persons who get wetted through should take off their wet, 
clothes as soon as possible ; rub themselves with new warm 
flannel ; and then put on dry warm linen, scented with la- 
vender, or Hungary-water. 
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The only post-royal in Tuscany is out of 
Florence. _ 7 

An English travelling-coach, if not particu- 
larly heavy laden, is suffered to go from Leg- 
horn to Pisa (two posts) with four horses ; an 
English post-chaise is seldom allowed to go 
without the same number; a calash of the 
country always goes with two horses. 

The ostler at every post-house expects half a 
paul; the fee to the man who greases and waters 
English wheels is one paul (supposing he do not 
find grease); if he water them only (which should 
be done twice a day on long journies) the fee is 
half a paul. ae 

Travellers should carry their own grease both 
in Italy and Germany. 

- The prices, and other regulations, relative to - 
travelling post in Italy have not been altered by 
the late revolutions. | 


Current Coins of Tuscany. 


English. 
Gold Huspont, equal to about - - - - 31s. 6d. 
Gold Begala Li oe eae 10 6 
Frranceseont, or Scudo, -------- 5 0 


Eade Gites A Oe 2 6 
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Enghsh 
Three-paul piece - - - -- - - - --- Is. 6d. 
Two-paul piece -----------+ 1 0 
Livre ----------------- 0 9 
OE ee ce ae a ae 0 6 
Half-paul - --"------ Pree Nae a 


Piece of two cracie, four of which make one paul. 
Cracie, eight of which make one paul. 
Quattrini, five of which make one cracia. 

Sols, one of which makes three quattrin?. 


The paul-piece of Rome is current for one paul 
of Tuscany. , | 

The two-paul piece of Rome is current for two 
pauls of Tuscany, wanting four quattrini. 

The Spanish-dollar is usually current for nine 
pauls. This coin is frequently called a pezzo- 
duro. ; : 

The real value of the gold ruspont is only 
sixty pauls; but in consequence of the agio can 
seldom be purchased under sixty-three. The 
real value of the gold sequin is only twenty 
pauls; but in consequence of: the agio, it can 
seldom be purchased under twenty-one. 

Bankers’ accounts, throughout Tuscany, are 
kept in pexze, soldi, and danari, or lire, soldi, 
and danari. | 
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Twelve danari make one soldo; twenty soldi 
make one livre; five livres and fifteen sols, or at _ 
most six livres, make the imaginary coin called 
a pez%e, or piece of eight ; and for every PEZZE a 
banker charges so many English pence, accor- 
ding to the exchange, when he gives cash for a 
bill upon London. Bankers, according to the 
Tuscan law, are either obliged to pay in gold, or 
to allow an agio if they pay in silver; the agio 
varies from week to week, according to the 
demand for gold. 

The pound weight of Tuscany is divided into 
twelve ounces; the ounce. into twenty-four 
deniers; and the denier into twenty four grains. 
The Tuscan ounce is somewhat less than the 
English. 

The common Tuscan measure, called a braccio, 
is about twenty-two anda half English inches, 
two braccia making one ell. | 

Prices for inns are much the same all. over 
Italy ; namely, for a large apartment, twenty 
Tuscan pauls per day ; for a smaller apartment, 
fifteen pauls; and so on. in proportion. For 
breakfast, one livre per head ;* for dinner, six 

* As the price of coffee has been much raised upon the 


Continent during the last few years, the price of breakfast, 
whether at inns or coffee-houses, may, probably, be increased, 
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or eight pauls per head; for a cold supper, one 
livre per head ; for every servant, three pauls per 
day. And with respect to buono-mano to at- 
tendants at inns, the waiter usually expects 
about one paul per day; though persons who 
stay but a very short time usually give more. 
The cook expects a trifling present, and the 
chamber-maid one still more trifiing. 

The wages of a valet-de-place is four pauls per 
day, throughout Tuscany ; he finding himselfin 
board, lodging, and clothes. | 


LEGHORN. 


The price of close carriages here is rather ex-_ 
orbitant ; twelve pauls being usually charged on 
working-days for a short airing; and on holidays 
fifteen pauls, buwona-mano inclusive; neither are 
the close carriages by any means gocd. But 
there is another kind of vehicle, called a Timo- 
nell, numbers of which always ply in the High- 
street, like our hackney-coaches ; with this dif- 
ference, however, they have no settled fare. 
‘They may, nevertheless, be hired at reasonable 
prices: namely, for an airing to the Ardenza, five 
pauls ; to Lontignano, six pauls; and to ascend 

VOL. II. 1 
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the hill, ten pauls; for going from place to place 
within the city, one livre; no buona-mano is 
given to the coachman. 

The price of a good boat, with two watermen. 
to row about the harbour, or out into the Roads, 
is five pauls. | 

The price of a box at the theatre varies, ac- 
cording to the merit of the performers, but is 
usually high. The entrance paid. by English: 
travellers, exclusive of the price of a box, is three 
pauls for an opera, and two for a play. 

Tea, coffee, sugar, mustard, foreign wines, 
brandy, rum, arrack, porter, Bristol-beer, and 
Gorgona-anchovies, may all be purchased more 
reasonably at Leghorn than in any other city of 
Italy; so likewise may soap, starch, and. hair- 
powder, at their respective manufactures. Me- 
cali, in Via-Grande, is the best jeweller, haber- 
dasher, linen-draper, &c.; but in this shop, as in 
most others on the Continent, they ask double 
what they take. Mecali has a manufacture of 
Carrara-marble. 

The expert in bargain-making may purchase 
silks, linen, muslin, &c. very cheap, of the Jews; 
ut as these people commonly ask ten times as 


much as they take, it is difficult to deal with 
them. 
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The best Florence-silks may be bought for 
four pauls and a half, or at most, four pauls and 
six cracie the braccio. | 

Persons who want much English flannelshould 
provide themselves with a stock at Leghorn ; it 
being difficult to find this useful article of 
clothing in other parts of Italy. 

Provisions at Leghorn are, generally speaking, 
good; butter and oil, however, must be ex- 
cepted, as both are very indifferent. But it is 
easy to obviate this inconvenience, by having 
the Cascina-butter, from Pisa, and oil from Lari. 
There are carriers (called Procaccini) who go 
daily to the former place; and from the latter 
the peasants come to sell poultry, fruit, &c. at 
Leghorn, three or four times a week. 

invalids may be regularly supplied with good 
asses’ milk at one cracie the ounce (the usual 
price throughout Tuscany); goats’ and cows’ 
milk may likewise be procured with ease; but 
in order to have the last quite genuine, it is ad- 
visable to send into the country for it; itis like- 
wise requisite, while an ass is milking, for some 
trusty person to stand by, in order to prevent 


the infusion of hot water.* Malta and Genoa- 


* The man who milks the ass usually carries under his 


ing, 
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oranges, fine dates, and English potatoes, may 
frequently be purchased at Leghorn. There is 
an oyster-house near the city, and the oysters 
are very good, but two, three—nay, sometimes 
four cracie each. Figs and grapes in their season 
are abundant and excellent, particularly the 
white fig and small transparent white grape; the 
last of which, if gathered dry, put into paper- 
bags, and hung up, may be preserved all the 
winter. The best sort of dried figs is generally 
sold in small baskets of about one foot long and 
four or five inches wide. Levant-figs and Spanish 
raisins may frequently be purchased at Leghorn, 
About the month of September, plenty of fine 
wheat-ears (called in Italian Becafico) are caught 
daily on the plam near this town. Ortolans 
likewise abound in the southern parts of Italv. 

A. Tuscan barrel of wine contains twenty 
flasks, and a barrel of oil sixteen flasks. 

Wood is sold by the catastre, the dimensions 
of which should be, length, braccia six, breadth, ° 
braccia 14, or 12, height, braccia two. 

The price of each place in the public Timoneli, 
cloak a bottle filled with hot water; some of which he con- 


trives to mix with the milk so expertly that it is difficult to 
detect him, 
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which goes daily from Leghorn to Pisa, is two 
pauls. : 

Boats likewise go daily by means of the canal, 
and the passage-money in these vessels is six 
crate, or at most one paul, for each person. The 
price of a boat to yourself is ten or twelve livres. 

It is not advisable for travellers to hire a 
country-residence near Leghorn, it’s environs 


being reckoned unwholesome. 


Arrival and Departure of Letter-Couriers. 


Sunday at noon arrive letters from Florence, 
and all the Tuscan state, Lucca, the Roman 
‘state, Venice, Mantua, Germany, &c. 

Monday morning arrives a Staffeta, with letters 
for the merchants, from Milan, Mantua, Ger- 
many, Flanders, Holland, Great Britain, 
Piedmont, Verona, Modena, Bologna, and 
France, by way of Milan. 

Tuesday morning arrive letters from Genoa, 
Lunigiana, Massa, Pietra-Santa, and generally 
those of Spain, Pisa, and Lucea. 

Wednesday morning, from the kingdom of 
Naples, Rome, Siena, Florence, Lucca, and 
Pisa. At three in the afternoon, from Flo- 
rence, &c. | i 


X 
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Thursday about noon, from Venice, England, 
Holland, Flanders, Germany, &c. 

Briday morning, generally, arrive letters from 
France. __ | | 

Monday evening, preeisely at eight o'clock, go 
letters for Florence, Siena, Rome, Naples, Si. 
cily, Bologna, Ferrara, Verona, Milan, and all 
Lombardy, Germany, Lorena, Holland, Flan- 
ders, Great-Britain, and the other northern 
countries ; Lucca and Tuscany. 

Wednesday precisely at three o'clock, for Ger- 
many, Spain, and Portugal; and at eight in 
the evening, for Florence, Prato, Pistoja, and 

Lucca. : | 

Friday evening, precisely at eight clock, for 

Venice, Ancona, Perugia, | Germany, [lan- 
ders, Holland, Great-Britain, Florence, bo- 
logna, Ferrara, Lunigiana, Turin, France, 


Lorena, Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, &e. 


PISA. 


A custom-house officer follows travellers to 
their inn, or lodging, when they enter Pisa, and 
expects a fee of five pauls. A band of mu- 
sicians likewise wait upon strangers at their 
arrival, and expects from three to five pauls, 
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Best Lodging-Houses. 


Casa Lenzi, parte di mezzo-giorno, lung’ arno, 
three sets of jarge and convenient apartments. 
Casa Adami, same situation, three sets of good 
rooms. Casa Kanthaver, same situation, one 
set of rooms, good, but not large. Casa Crechi. 
same situation, one set of small rooms. Casa 
Rosa, same situation, one set of good rooms. 
Casa Tidi, same situation, two sets of good 
apartments. Casa Agostini, same situation, 
two sets of apartments, one large, the other small. 
Lenzi has another small apartment on the quay 
Houses off the quay: Casa Schippisi, several 
apartments, all large. Casa Bracci in Borgo, 
ene set of large apartments. Casa Gotti, three 
sets of large apartments. Many more lodging- 
houses may be found off the quay. 

The price varies from year to year, according 
to the number of foreigners; but, generally 
speaking, the best apartments on the quay are 
from fifteen to twenty sequins a month, provided 
plate, linen, and every requisite for a family, be 
found by the landlord. Off the quay, lodgings 
are much cheaper. 

_ The hire of linen per month is generally reck- 
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oned at four or five sequins for a large family ; 
the hire of a coach and horses, twelve or thir- 
teen sequins per month, coachman’s buona-mano 
inclusive; the hire of a saddle-horse per month, 
about four sequins; the hire of a ood coach- 
house per month, from five to ten pauls; the 
price per night for a draught-horse at livery is, 
throughout Tuscany, three pauls, ostler inclusive, 
the simple charge seldom amounting to above 
twenty-two cracie; the price for a saddle-horse 
is, generally speaking, about two pauls; the 
wages of a coachman per month, he finding 

himself in bed and board, is four sequins and a 
half, or five sequins. 'The sedan-chairs at Pisa 
are-usually employed for conveying sick people 
to the hospitals; there is, however, one kept en- 
tirely for the use of travellers, who pay four ~ 
pauls for being carried to and from any part of 
the city. The price of a box at the theatre is 
ten or twelve sequins for the season, beside en- 
trance-money. 'The English are obliged to pay 
two pauls at entrance, though the Pisans give 
much less. It is easy to procure a box by the 
night, on very moderate terms; except during 
the last week of carnival; when the price is con- 


siderably augmented. ‘The price of a dinner 
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. 
from a Z'raiteur is six, seven, or eight pauls per 
head, according to the number of dishes; the 
price of breakfast per head, at a coffee-house, is 
four or five cracie; the price of dinner per head 
at a Traiteur’s, wine and bread inclusive, three 
pauls. ‘The wages of a regular livery-servant is 
from two to three sequins per month, he finding 
himself in bread and wine, but nothing else; of 
a servant out of livery, who finds his own bread 
and wine, four sequins per month (the Pisans, 
however, do not pay, above five livres per month 
to their servants); of a house-maid, who finds 
herself in bed and board, and fetches fountain- 
water, one livre per day; of a cook, who finds 
himself in bread and wine, three or four sequins 
per month. 

It is an excellent general rule, either not to 
let your cook market for you, or to limit him to 
a certain sum for dinner, charcoal, and kitchen- 
fire-wood, a great article of expense in Italy : it 
is.advisable to make interest with some person 
of consequence, and procure that which is sold 
by the sovereign, one catastre of whose wood is 
equal to one anda half of the common measure, 
There are different kinds of fire-wood: that 
called legna dolce is the most wholesome, though 
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it consumes very quick ; that called legna forte 
is usually burnt in kitchens, but may be mixed 
with the other for parlour-consumption, though 
I would not advise the burning it in bed-rooms. 
It is common for every vender of wood (the 
agents of the sovereign excepted) to cheat in the 
measure, either by bringing a braccio to measure 
with not so long as the law directs, or by laying 
the wood hollow, and thus making it appear 
more than it is. 

The husks of olives serve for fuel, and are an 
excellent substitute for charcoal; and in olive- 
countries very cheap. 

it is necessary, in winter, for invalids to mat 
their rooms, in order to avoid the chill which 
strikes to the soles of the feet from brick and 
marble floors. Mats of all lengths may be pur- 
chased on the quay ; the price is half a paul the 
braccio, and every mat should be two braccia 
and a half wide. 

The Pisa-market is, generally speaking, a 
good one; though fresh fish can never be ab-— 
solutely depended upon but on Fridays, unless 
it be in Lent. The best fish are-— John-dories, 
called Pesce di S. Pietro; grey and red mullets, 
called triglia; turbots, called rombo ; tunnel, 
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called fonno ; lampreys, called lampredo; stur- 
geon, called stwrione ; ombrina, pesce-cavallo, 
spada, dentici, parago, (all five peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to the Mediterranean; soles, called sagli- 
ola; Mediterranean lobsters, called gambero adi 
mare; prawns and shrimps. The fish which 
eomes from Via Reggio is generally excellent. 
The tench and carp at Pisa are remarkably fine; 
so likewise are the pike, and other fish of the 
Arno and Serchio*. The mutton of Pistoja, 
which may frequently be purchased at Pisa, is 
excellent in point of flavour, and particularly 
light of digestion. ‘The Lucca-veal, frequently 
sold at Pisa, is excellent. Beef and pork are 
very fine; turkeys good; capons and fowls 
indifferent ; hares excellent; other game plen- 
tiful, but not always so well flavoured as in 
Hngland. Wiaild-fowl good and plentiful. Ve- 
nison may be purchased both in spring and 
autumn, but is reckoned best during the latter 
season : it is sold in a little street immediately 
behind Casa Lenzi. Wild-boar may be pur- 
chased during winter and spring. With respect 


* What Italians deem the best fish are distinguished by 
the appellation of Pesce nobile; the taste of Englishmen, 
however, does not exactly agree with that of the Italians in 
this particular. 
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to garden-stuff, the cauliflowers and sallads are 
particularly good; but vegetables in Italy, 
sallad excepted, should, generally speaking, be 
stewed, or they may probably disagree with 
weak stomachs. Pisa is well supplied with 
grapes, figs, pears, apples, and other winter- 
fruits, the best of which come from Florence and 
Pistoja. The butter made at the royal Cascina 
is excellent. Good cow’s milk and cream may 
be purchased at the above-named Cascina. 
The oil made at the Certosa is excellent, and 
may sometimes be purchased in small quantities 
—good oil may also be bought at some of the 
palaces; as every Tuscan nobleman sells the 
produce of his olive gardens and vineyards. 
With respect to table-wine, that of Pisa is un- 
wholesome; but that of Florence may easily be 
procured by water-carriage, and is not only | 
pleasant to the taste, but salutary to most con- 
stitutions, There are several kinds of Florence- 
wine; the sort usually drank as common table- 
beverage, costs from a ree to a paul and a half | 
the flask. ‘ 

Scales and weights are necessary articles of 
kitchen-furniture in Italy. 

The price of a pair of horses to Leghorn and 
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back again in one day, ts from twenty to thirty 
pauls. | a) 

Persons who wish to be instructed in music, 
drawing, and the Italian language, may procure 
excellent masters, upon moderate terms, at Pisa. 
When [I last visited that city, Sig. Filippo 
Gherardesca was the best music-master ; Signori 
Tempesti, and Cioffo, were the best drawing- 
masters> and Sig. Dre. Anguillesi was the best 
Italian master. — 

The common fee to medical men is a scudo 
from foreigners, though the natives give much 
less. Some of the English travellers give a 
sequin a visit to physicians. — 

Casa Mecherini, the great banking-house at 
Pisa, will supply foreigners with money; but 
it is more advantageous to procure it at Leg- 
horn. | 

The price of common shoes is eight pauls the 
pair, whether for men or women. 

The price for making a man’s suit. of clothes 
about twenty pauls; all charges inclusive. 

The price for making a gown and petticoat, 


ten pauls, beside body-lining. 
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Arrival and Departure of Letter-Couriers. 


Sunday morning arrive letters from Florence, 

and _all the Tuscan State, Mantua, Flanders, ' 
Holland, Great-Britain, Germany, Trieste; 
Lombardy, the Roman State, Venice, Fer- 
rara, Ancona, Bologna. Parma, Piacenza, 
Reggio, and Modena. At night from Sicily, 
Naples, Rome, and Siena. On Sunday, hke- 
wise, arrives the Procaccino of Lucea. Du- 
ring summer, arrives at noon a Staffetta from 
Florence, with the letters of that city ; but in 
winter, these letters do not arrive till the 
Monday morning. This Staffetta brings let- 
ters from Mantua, Flanders, Holland, Great- 
Britain, Piedmont, and Lombardy, for the 
Leghorn-merchants. 

Monday arrives the Ordinario of Genoa, with 
letters from Turin, Lunigiana, Massa, Pon- 
tremoli, Sarzana, Pietra-santa, Spain, Portugal, 

_ and Lombardy. Jn the evening arrives the 
Procaccino of Lucca; and at night a Staffetta 
from Leghorn. 

Wednesday morning early arrives a Staffetta 
from Florence, with the letters of that city, 
Sicily, Naples, Rome, Siena, Mantua, Flan- 
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_ ders, Holland, Great-Britain, Germany, Bo- 
logna, Reggio, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, 
Prato, Pistoja, Lombardy, and Switzeriend. 
At noon the Ordinario of Genoa comes from 
Florence with letters. A Staffetta likewise 
comes from Leghorn. 4é noon arrive the 
Procaccini of Lucca and Barga. At nighi 
arrives a Staffetta from Leghorn. 

Thursday morning arrives a Staffetta from Flo- 
rence, with letters of that city, Venice, F'er- 
rara, Bologna, Mantua, Flanders, Holland, 
Great-Britain, Germany, Trieste, and Lom- 
bardy, for the Leghorn-merchants. 

Friday arrives the Ordinario of France, who 
sometimes brings letters from Great-Britain, 

. Spain, Portugal, and Lombardy, Jn the eve- 
nirg arrives the Procaccino of Lucca ; and 
at night a Staffetta from Leghorn, with 
letters. from that city, and sometimes from. 

_ France, Spain, Portugal, and Genoa. 

Saturday arrives the Ordinario of France from 

Rome, and returns immediately with letters 
for Rome and Naples. 

Monday goes the Ordinario of Genoa to Rome: 
a Staffetta to Leghorn, with letters to Genoa, 

_ and just before midnight, a Stafetta with let- 
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ters for Florence, Tuscany in general, Rome, 
Naples, Malta, Sicily, Mantua, Bologna, 
Parma, Piacenza, Modena, Reggio, Turin, 
Milan, Pavia, Brescia, Cremona, Verona, 
Switzerland, Lombardy, Holland, Flanders, 

| Great Britain, Germany, and_ the northern 
countries in general, Ferrara, Ancona, and the 
Venetian-State. 

Wednesday morning, early, goes a Staffeita to 
Leghorn ; and at noon another. In the eve- 
ning go letters for Genoa, Spain, Portugal, 

- "Turin, Nice, Massa, &c. and Lombardy. At 

eleven at mght goes the Procaccino of Pisa, 
with letters for Florence, Prato, Pistoja, &c. 
A. Procaccino likewise goes to Lucca. 

Thursday morning early goes a Staffetta to 
Leghorn—likewise the Procaccint of Lucca 
and Barga. 

Friday, a little before midnight, goes a Staffetta 
to Florence, with letters for Tuscany in gen- 
eral, Venice, Bologna, Ferrara, Ancona, Sini- 
gaglia, La Marea, Reggio, Modena, Parma, 
Piacenza, Perugia, and the ~—Roman-State in 
general, Naples, Sicily, Piedmont, Genoa, 
Spain, Portugal, Mantua, Switzerland, Milan, 
Pavia, Lombardy, &c. Germany, Holland, 
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Flanders, Great-Britain, Trieste, &c. At night 

goes the Procaccino of Lucca. | 
Sunday morning goes the Ordinario of France. 

It is advisable to send letters to the post- 
office, on general-post-nights, by ten o’clock. 

On Monday, the letters are franked to every 
place, except Rome, Siena, Florence, Leghorn, 
and Lucca; on Wednesday, to every place, ex- 
| cept Genoa, and the towns on the road to that 
city ; on Friday, to every place except Florence, 
Lucca, and Leghorn; on Saturday, to every 
place except Lucca and Leghorn. The price 
for franking a single letter to England is six 
cracie; the price for franking a single letter to 
Naples, seven quattrint. 

The price of one place in a Votturin’s carriage 
to go from Pisa to Florence, and sleep upon the 
road, is one sequin ; which includes buona mano, 
but not eating. 

Persons going from Pisa to Florence had 
better not have their baggage plumbed ; it being 
necessary either to undergo an examination, or 
present the custom-house-officers in the latter 
city with five or ten pauls, according to the 
quantity and quality of the luggage. 

VOL. IL. M 
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FLORENCE. 


‘Good private lodgings are dear, unless tra- 
vellers find their own plate and linen, in which 
case, handsome houses may be hired for about 
ten sequins amonth. Meggit’s apartment, on 
the Lung’ Arno, in the small Palazzo Medici, 
is only fit fora small family : price, about fifteen 
sequins per month, plate and linen inclusive. 
Casa Ambrogi, on the Lung’-Arno, is an ex- 
cellent sutmer-apartment for a large family : 
price, from twenty to twenty-four sequins a 
month, with plate, linen, and the use of a 
kitchen. Casa Ginorini, in Via Maggio is an 
excellent house; the rooms usually let (which 
are sufficient to accommodate rather a large 
family), go at about twenty-five sequins a month, 
plate and linen inelusive; but if more rooms be 
required, the price, of course, is augmented. _ 
Casa Sabatini, in Via della Nunziatina, con- 
tains a considerable number of small rooms ; ~ 
price, from twenty to twenty-five sequins a 
month, plate, linen and, the use of a kitchen in- 
clusive. Casa Berti, near Pio’s, is a good house; 
price, from fifteen to sixteen sequins a month, 
plate, linen, the use of a kitchen, and a woman 
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to clean the rooms, inclusive. There isa pretty 
lodging for a small family in. the Piazza di Sa. 
Maria Novella. The Mattonaio, near the 
Porta Pinti, is an excellent and a well-furnished 
house, capable of containing a very large family , 
price by the year, without plate or linen, about 
one hundred sequins. Apartments for small fa- 
miilies may be hired at four, five, six, seven, and 
eight sequins a month ; plate, linen, and washing 
of the linen inclusive. Among lodgings of this 
description is a pretty apartment opposite to 
Shneiderff’s ; price, about six sequins the month. 
Casa Cavallini, near the Ponte alla Caraia, 
contains small but pretty apartments. Noble 
houses, unfurnished, may be hired. by the year, 
for, comparatively speaking, nothing. Board 
and lodging for a single man in an Italian family 
used to be about fifteen crowns a month; but 
since the seizure of Leghorn by the French, the 
price is considerably augmented. 

As the Tuseans take no pains to advertise their | 
Vacant apartments, and it is, consequéntly, dif- 
ficult to diseover them, travellers would do well 
to apply for information at the large shops at 
Florence. 

Price per head for breakfast, at a coftee-house, 

M 2 
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half a paul; price per head for dinner, at a T'rai- 
teur’s, three pauls, bread and wine inclusive. 
There is a German Traiteuwr who sends a toler- 
able dinner to your own house, at four pauls a 
head. | 

The price of carriages is variable. Some of 
the inn-keepers charge very high; namely, 
twenty-four pauls for the whole day ; twelve for 
the half day ; and by the month twenty sequins, 
buona-mano inclusive. Others charge about 
sixteen pauls for the whole day ; ten and a half 
for the half day; and by the mouth about 
eighteen sequins, bwona-mano inclusive. The 
half day is from nine in the morning till two ; 
or from two till twelve at night. The post- 
master lets out carriages by the month, week, 
&c.; but the best method of hiring a carriage is 
by applying to some Florentine gentleman ; by 
which means travellers may obtain a good coach, 
strong horses, and a civil driver, for about four- 
teen sequins a month, duona-mano inclusive ; 
and by the week, &c. at proportionably reason- 
able prices. The best Voitwrins (before Florence 
was revolutionized) were Fenzi* and Polastri ; 


* We found Fenzi particularly honourable respecting 
money-matters: we paid him, before we left Florence, the full 
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and the mules and drivers of the former were at 
that time preferable, for long journies, to those 
of any other Voitwrin in Italy. 

A sedan-chair to the opera-house and back 
again usually costs three pauls; and to pay a 
morning-visit somewhat less; but it is always 
necessary to make the bargain beforehand. 

Provisions in general are good, fish excepted. 
Figs, peaches, water-melons, and grapes, are, in 
their respective seasons, excellent. Good cows’ 
milk is difficult to obtain, as is good butter ; 
asses’ milk is excellent. There is a kind of rusk 
made at Florence which is very light, and good 
for invalids. 

The wine of Florence is purchased at the pa- 
laces of the nobility: and, generally speaking, 
the best sort of common wine is made in the 
neighbourhood of Fiesole. Leatico, Artimino, 
&c. may likewise be purchased of the nobility. 

The best medicines are sold by the Sovereign’s 
Apothecary, opposite to the column crected by 
Cosmo I. in the Via Romana. 


price for the hire of his mules, as far as Hamburg ; but on 
finding we had dismissed them at Dresden, and proceeded by 
water, he returned us, after we had arrived in England, a 
quarter part of our money, 
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Tolerably good castor-oil is made and sold at 
the Convent of the Annunziata, 
~ Molini, near the Royal Gallery, used, when 
last I visited Florence, to sell English books, 
paper, pens, pencils, ink, Reeves’s colours, paint- 
ing-brushes, sealing-wax, ‘pins, needles, tooth- 
brushes, wax-candles for eoach-lamps, tea, sago, 
James’s powder, and a variety of other English 
goods ; he likéwise had excellent rum. © Restori, 
near the church of Orsanmichele, sold many of 
the above-mentioned things, together with jew- 
ellery, knives, scissars, pistols, broad-cloth, and 
kerseymere; he frequently had coral necklaces 
and ear-rings to dispose of, at a low price; and 
what is somewhat extraordinary, these ornaments 
may be purchased cheaper at Florence than at 
Leghorn, where they are manufactured. 
Florence-silks are of three qualities; one sort 
being eight pauls the braccio, another five, and 
the slightest three pauls. The silk of five pauls 
wears the best. Shoes are better made at Flo- 
rence than in any other part of Italy; and the 
striped leather sold for ladies’ shoes, is remark- 
ably strong and pretty. The best shoemakers 
are Bologna and Shilini; Bologna charges eight — 
pauls the pair for ladies’ striped or plain leather : 
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shoes, the same for men’s shoes, and thirty pauls 
for common servants’ boots. The Florentine 
tailors charge the same as at Pisa, as do the 
mantua-makers. The best milliner is Madame 
Le Roy, in Via Maggio. Fine straw hats may 
be purchased in the hat-shops, for ten, twelve, 
fifteen, and twenty pauls each, according to their 
quality. 

Fees to medical men are much the same as at 
Pisa. Servants’ wages, likewise, are much the 
same as at Pisa.. As bathing in luke-warm water — 
not only wholesome, but necessary during the 
- great heats, it may not be amiss to insert, that 
excellent portable baths are easily procured, at 
four cracie per day. Persons who are obliged 
to transact law-business may safely apply to Sig. 
Bevilacqua, Notary-Public, sulla Piazza di Sa. 
Croce; this gentleman speaks French and reads 
English ; and with regard to fees, if you go to 
the office of a Doctor of law, or Notary-publie, 
he expects five pauls for affixing his seal 
and attestation to any papers you may wish to 
execute; and something more is Ekewise paid 
for other seals which it may be requisite to affix; 
but if the Doctor or Notary wait upon you, it is 
common to give ten pauls, every expense in- 
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clusive. Bankers at Florence give the same ex- 
change and nearly the same agioas at Leghorn. 
Messrs. Borri & Co. are honourable in their 
dealings, and anxious to accommodate foreigners; 
so likewise are Messrs, Orsi & Co. The best 
Italian and French master is M. Gelli, who 
attends daily for four or five crowns a month.* 
Sig. Angiolo Angiolini, in Via Hvangielista 
della Fortezza da basso, al No, 1152, is a good — 
drawing-master for landscapes, and attends daily 
for four or five crowns a month. Sig. Andrea, 
a German, teaches the harp daily for four or five 
crowns a month, and sells excellent harp-strings 
at. two sequins the set. Other masters may be 
heard of by an application at the large shops. A 
piano-forte may be hired for a sequin a month, 
“Travellers, who wish for a box at the Pergola, 
may generally obtain one for eight, ten, or twelve 
pauls, by applying to the master of one of the 
largest shops; unless it be on the first night of 
a new opera, or when there is some uncommonly 
fine performer, or when the theatre is illumi- 
nated. Hwery English traveller pays three 
pauls for admission at the Pergola, over and 


* Thave lately been informed, that Mr. Gelli is banished 
from Florence, on account of his democratic principles, 
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above the expense of a box. Boxes at the Co- 
comero may generally be had for four or five 
pauls, by an application at the theatre-door about 
an hour before the representation commences. 
Every English traveller pays two pauls for ad- 
mission, over and above the price of a box. 
Boxes at the TZeatro Nuovo may generally be 


procured in the like manner, for about ten pauls. 


Arrival and Departure of Letter-Couriers. 


Monday morning, early, arrive letters from 
Naples, Sicily, Rome, Siena, &c. 

Tuesday morning, early, from Rome, Siena, 
Genoa, Spain, Lunigiana, Massa, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, Prato, Pescia, Volterra, 
San-Miniato, and San-Gimignano. 

Wednesday before noon from Germany, Lorena, 
Holland, Flanders, Great-Britain, and all the 
northern countries; ‘Turkey in Europe, Swit- 
zerland, &c. In the afternoon, from Venice, 
Ferrara, Bologna, &e. 

Thursday morning from Leghorn, Pisa, &e. ; 
and later in the day, from Ancona, Lucca, 
Pistoja, Prato, Lucignano, and Fojano. 

Friday afternoon from Perugia, La Marea, 


4 
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Cortona, Arezzo, &e.; sian. Spain, and 
‘Genoa. 

Saturday before noon from Rome, Siena, Sina 
horn, Pisa’ and Lueca ; and in the afternoon 
from Prato and Pistoja. Late in the evening 
(and not till Sunday morning during winter ) 
from Germany, Lorena, Holland, Flanders, 
‘Great-Britain, and all the northern countries ; 
Turkey in Europe, Piedmont, &c. 

Monday night go letters for Piedmont. 

Tuesday at noon for Germany, Lorena, Flan- 
ders, Holland, Great-Britain, and all the 
northern countries; T urkey in Europe, Milan, 
Switzerland, Pisa, Leghorn, and Lucca, Siena, 
Rome, Naples, and Sicily. 4¢ nighi for Siena, 
Rome, Naples, and Sicily, Pisa, Leghorn, 
Lucca, Lunigiana, Massa, Sarzana, Genoa, 

Spain, Prato, Pistoja, 8S. Miniato, and 8. Gi- 
mignano. — 

Wednesday, after the arrival of the German 
Courier, for Siena and Rome.. In the after- 
noon for Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, Volterra, and 
Pescia. 

Thursday evenng for Prato, Pistoja, —— 
and Lucignano. 

Friday evening for France and Genoa. 


7 ~ 
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Saturday at noon for Germany, Lorena, Hol- 
land, Flanders, Great-Britain, and all the 
northern countries; Turkey in Hurope, Swit- 

 gerland, &e. In the evening (and during 

winter on Sunday morning) to Leghorn, 
Pisa, Lucca, Siena, and Rome, after the ar- 
rival of the German courier. At night to 

Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, Siena, Arezzo, Cortona, 
Perugia, La Marca, Ancona, Prato, Pistoja, 


Venice, Bologna, Ferrara, é&c. 


Letters. necessary to be franked are, for France, 
Spain, Flanders, Holland, Lorena, Great-Britain, 
Germany ; all which go beyond Venice, Mantua, 


Milan, or Genoa; and ail which go to Rome, — 


Naples, and Sicily, on Tuesday night, Wednes- 
day morning, or Saturday night. 

Letters which go by the morning-courier on 
Tuesday and Saturday must be put into the 
post-office by twelve o’clock; and those which 
| go by the evening-courier before eight. 


Country-houses near. Florence. 


Villa di S. Francesco di Paola, near the 
Porta Romana, a comfortable house during the 


® 
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months of May and June, but too hot in July 
and August, though pleasant in September : 
price demanded, eighteen sequins a month, with 
plate and linen. 

Villa Mattei, near the Porta S. Gallo, a very 
large house, usually divided into three apart- 
ments. Price for the ground-floor, which is spa- 
cious, and tolerably cool, eight or nine sequins a 
month, without plate or linen; the apartments 
above-stairs let for a lower-price, plate and linen 
inclusive; but these rooms are smaller and 
hotter than those below, though more cheerful. 

Villa del Cav. Granfighazzt, near the Porta 
S. Gallo, a good ‘house, in a hot and rather a 
damp situation: price demanded, twenty Se- 
quins a month, with plate and linen, 

Villa Tavanti della Pietra, on the Bologna- 
road, a good house, which the owner sometimes 
lends to foreigners. ate 

Villa Vitelli, at Fiesole, healthy and cool. 

Villa Baroni, at Fresole, small, and in too. 
elevated a situation for weak lungs ; price, ten 
sequins a month, with plate and linen. 

Palazzo Bruciarto, near the Porta San Gallo, 
- an excellent house, in a hot'situation, belonging 


to Sig. Vincenzio Orsi: . the price, unfurnished, 
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may probably be six or seven sequins a month ; 
but with furniture, plate, and linen, perhaps, 
not much less than twenty. 

Villa Careggi de Medici, a most excellent 
house, in a cool, dry, and healthy situation, 
which likewise belongs now to Sig. Vincenzio 
Orsi, who asks six or seven sequins a month, 
without furniture. 
| Villa Careggi di Riccardi, about a quarter of 
a mile from Careggi de’ Medici, is a charming 
house, in a cool, dry, and healthy situation ; it 
consists of one immense floor with spacious of- 
fices beneath, servants’ bed-rooms up-stairs, and 
on it’s roof a large tower, formerly the ensign of 
nobility, now considered merely as a prospect- 
room; every ceiling and every floor is arched. 
This house stands upon a lawn, encircled by 
vineyards and olive-gardens ; the soil is gravel, 
. the lawn falls every way, and commands a beau- 
tiful and extensive view. The water is unwhole- 
some. ‘The Marchese Riccardi has lately sold 
this villa; but when he possessed it the rent 
was twenty sequins a month, with plate, linen, 
and every other necessary accommodation for a 
large family. 


There are in this neighbourhood several other 
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villas which might be hired from Midsummet 
to the commencement of the vintage, as the 
Tuscans seldom occupy their country-houses till 
the end of September, when the vintage begins. 


Common price paid for Washing, without 


Ironing, in Tuscany. 


Cracie. Quattrini»- 


Large table-cloth -----+---+- 2 0 
Smilditiducds wivieic eis ee rb> ot 
Napkin -+---------+--+- 0 I. 
Sheets, the pair ----«---- 3 0 
Vowelids () '- xsis edesiete “00 1 
Kitchen-rubber -----+--- 0 f 
Kitchen-apron -~------- 0 2 
Plain shirt or shift ------- 1 0 
Upper-petticoat - - ------- g 0 
Under-petticoat <------+- 1 @ 
Stockings of cotton or thread, 

the pair ----2-----+- 0 g 
Pocket-handkerchief ------ 0 1 
Pockets, the pair ---+---- 0 g 
Sleeping-waistcoat - --- - -- 0 Zit 
Small things in general, each - - 0 I 
White gown ---+-+----- 2 0 
Coloured gown - - - - ----- 4 O- 
Muslin apron ---------- 0 2g 
Muslin handkerchief - - - - - - 0 1 
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The price, if linen be starched ee ir cn is, 


generally speaking, more than double. 


Price of Post-Horses in the Boman-State. 


Every draught-horse is charged at four pauls 
a post, unless it be a post-royal, when the price 
is six pauls: the only post-royal in the Roman- 
State is out of Rome. Every pair of horses | 
must be driven by a postillion, whose claim ig 
two pauls a post, but who will not be contented 
without four: every saddle-horse is charged at 
three pauls a post, unless it be a post-royal, when 
the price is five; every extra draught-horse is 
charged at three pauls a post; and to the driver 
Ht is customary to give two pauls, though he has 
no regular claim. | | 

The tariff, during the Ponttlests of Pius VL, 
directed that post-masters and postillions should 
be paid in peaxt duri, or moneia reale, and that 
every pezz0 duro should be reckoned at ten 
pauls only; they were, however, taken at the 
current vaiue, though travellers found it more 
advantageous to pay all expenses on the road 
with moneta platiale, Which was purchased to 
great advantage in foreign states. 
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ROME. 


Accounts at Rome, during the Pontificate of 
Pius VL, were kept in scudt and batocchi ;—- 
bankers giving so many pauls for the pound 
sterling, according to the exchange, which was 
fixed every Friday afternoon ; and they always 
used to pay in bank-bills called cedole ; persons 
wanting cash being obliged to buy it at an ex- 
erbitant price. The Romans, however, could 
not legally refuse to take cedole in payment, if 
the debt amounted to above one scudo, that is, 
one hundred baiocchi, being ten pauls in copper 
or platiale. It was always prudent to make 
bargains in scudi, rather than sequins or dollars, 
the two last having no fixed value, a circumstance 
which frequently enabled the Romans to impose 


upon strangers. 


Money of Rome, in 1797. 


A. gold sequin, in monela platiale, 

pau oo ae = ‘Peace as 97 or 28 
A Spanish dollar, in platiale pauls - 13 
A. Tuscan crown, in platiale pauls - 13, ba. 5 
An old paul, baiocche at SER = 13 
A baioccho, the tenth part of a paul 
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Moneta Platiale, or bad Silver ; coined by 
order of Pius VI. 


Pieces of six pauls, marked 
nobapoceht: sy 9 - 2psveys. 5060 

Ditto of 24 pauls, marked - 25. . 
Ditto of 14 pauls, marked- 2 Carlini Romani 
Do. of baioccht, 74, marked 1 Carlino Romano 


Copper. 
Pieces marked, basocdhh a3.) < TOR te, Bia “2G 
Ditto marked 6 awd sso sie lacodh ogy 
Ditto marked ------ ABO DES 4a 2 
Bitte marked’) 2:6 avails Ves a Wise y 
Ditto marked - ee ee 


The silver of the preceding Popes has the 
name of moneta reale, from being unalloyed. A 
Spanish dollar, at the commencement of the year 
1798, was worth ten pauls of this money, and 
thirty of that coined by Pius VI. 

Several new coins have been struck since the 
Revolution. | | 

The Roman pound weight is twelve ounces ; 
the kane, or common measure, equal to two 
yards and half a quarter English. 

VOL. IL. N- 
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. Lodging-Houses. 


Innis’s Piazza di Spagna. Two apartments ; 
the lower one very good, the upper one not 
weather-tight ; a good remise. Cocquelinej’s on 
the Corso. Two good apartments for large fa- 
milies; a good kitchen and cellar, and a remise, 
both for horses and carriages. Merlo’s, 2 Strada 
Carrozza—A. convenient house, with a kitchen 
and remise, but rather noisy and cold. Zacca- 
ria’ in Strada Condotti—A. good apartment, 
The Donateta, Strada Condotti—F it for a small 
family. Villa Malta, on the Pincian Hill—A 
good house for a large family, but cold; a kitchen, 
remise, &C. 3 

Many other lodgings are to be met with in 
the Strada della Croce, on the Pincian Hill, &e. 

The price of lodgings, during the Pontificate 
of Pius VI. was not exorbitant. Margariti 
usually demanded about forty paper scudi per 
month for his best apartments, without linen, 
unless it were during the Holy Week, when the 
price was higher. Conquelinej demanded sixty 
paper scudi per month, without linen; but this 
price was reckoned exorbitant... . 

The best T'raiteurs charged only eight pauls 
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a head for dinner, desert, bread, and wine; and 
this dinner usually furnished the servants of the 
family with as much as they could eat. The 
price of breakfast at a coffee-house was one paul 
per head; the price of dinner per head, at a 
L'raiteur’s, three pauls, bread and wine inclusive. 
The price of a coach by the day was twelve 
pau Isfor the jobman, and four for the ecoachman : 
for the half day, six pauls for the jobman and 
two for the coachman. Wages of a laquars-de- 
place, from three and a half to four pauls a day, 
he finding himself in every thing; by the half 
day, two pauls and a dinner. Of a cook, four 
pauls per day; of a housemaid, one paul per 
day ; of a footman out of livery, who is kept in 
board, bread and wine excepted, elght scudi per 
month; of a groom, from six to eight scudi per 
month, he finding himself in every thing. Wood 
was sold by the cart-load, which in winter usually 
came to about twenty pauls, without porterage, 
and this is six, seven, or eight pauls more, ac- 
cording to where the wood is carried. Bread, 
beef, pork, wild-boar, poultry, game, and fish, 
_ were cheap and good. The best fruit and vege- 
tables are to be purchased in the Piazza Navona: 
_ the melons of Perugia are remarkably fine ; so 
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is the Roman broccoli. The wine of Orvietto 
(usually sold at fifteen baiocchi the flask) is good, 
but seldom genuine: indeed, the Romans are 
accused of adulterating some of their white 
wines, with a poisonous metallic substance.* 
The wines of Albano and Genzano might, 
during the Pontificate of Pius VI. be purchased 
at the Scotch college, for seven baiocchi the flask, 
or twenty-eight pauls the barrel, and are whole- 
some, because genuine. Spanish red wine, 
which is good and wholesome, may be purchased 


* A chemical preparation, invented, I believe, by Hel- 
vetius, and called Liquor Probatorius, is used by the Germans 
to discover whether white wines be adulterated. The receipt 
for making this test is as follows :—take of sulphuret of pot- 
ash one dram; powdered crystals of tartar two drams ; mix 
these ingredients in two ounces of distilled water, till it be 
completely saturated with sulphurated hydrogen-gas: the 
liquid 1 is then to be filtered throngh blotting-paper, and kept 
in a well-corked bottle. Drop from ten to twenty drops of 
this liquid into a glass of white wine; and if the wine should 
only turn thick, exhibiting white clouds, and depositing 
nothing but a white sediment, it contains no metallic poison: 
if it assume a black, or even a dark reddish colour, and if it 
have first a sweet and afterward an astringent taste; it is 
adulterated with sugar of lead or some other equally poisonous 
preparation of that metal: if, however, the dark colour it 
assumes be of a bluish cast (not unlike pale ink), we may 
suspect the wine to contain iron in it’s composition ; but if it 
be impregnated with copper, or verdegris, it will deposit a 
sediment of a dark grey colour. This experiment ought to 
be made with a Geshoprépared test, and in the open air. 
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in the magazines at Ripa Grande, and. usually 
costs six scudi the barrel, which contains sixty 
flasks. Spanish white wines likewise may be 
purchased at Ripa Grande. Woman wax-can- 
dies are good, and may usually be purchased for 
five pauls a pound at the F'abricanear the Corsini 
Palace. Roman tallow-candles are bad; the or- 
dinary price is eight baioccht the pound: the 
candles of Spoleto, when attainable, are good, 


| Oil of the best quality is rather difficult to be 


obtained ; that sold by the Pope, however, ysed 
to be good. Vinegar of the best sort is scarce. 
The best medicines, bark excepted, are to be 
purchased at the Gambero, behind the Palazzo 
Raggi; the best bark at the Hospital of 8. 
Spirito: the castor-oil at the Gambero is ex- 
cellent, the price, fifteen batoccht an ounce. 
Commodities most worth purchasing at Rome 
exclusive of works of art are, beaver-hats, muffs, 


skins for lining and trimming cloaks, &e., gloves, _ 


- Roman pearls: silks, the prettiest. being a kind 


of taffety one English yard wide ; and black 
silks of this kind are peculiarly good. Roman 


broad-cloth, called Casterino, which serves tole- 


rably well for men’s coats and ladies’ habits. 
Good shoes and boots are made at Rome. 
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Long boots used to be five paper scudi the pair ; 
short boots for men three scudi and a half; la- 
dies’ half boots, of brown or black leather, fifteen 
pauls the pair; ladies’ shoes nine or ten pauls the 
pair. The general price for making a gown was 
a scudo; for making a lady’s great-coat or habit, 
two scudi; for making a man’s suit of clothes, 
about seventeen or eighteen pauls. 

‘The best hatters’ shops are on the Corso, or at 
Sa. Maria in Via. Muff-shops abound in every 
street; the best glovers are on the Corso and in 
the Piazza-Madama; the only maker of good 
Roman-pearls is Pozzi, in Strada Papale. Silk- 
shops—Bevilacqua’s, on the Corso, and others in 
the Piazza-Madama. Broad-cloth—Habbrica 
di Panni, a Piazza di Venezia; Fabbrica di 
Panni a Piazza di Pasquino, The prices of 
hats, muffs, &e. used to vary, according to the 
agio on moneta reale, but were always reason- 
able. Plate is remarkably well and cheaply 
made at Rome. Valadier, near S. Luigi di 
Francesi, is reckoned the best silversmith. 

There is a good ladies’ shoemaker in the 
Piazza di Spagna, nearly opposite to the church 
of Trinita de Monti. Men’s shoemaker, Ma- 
estro Giacomo, alle Muratte, Mantua-maker 
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(who likewise makes habits), 4/ Popolo incon- 
tro lo Scultore del Papa. There are several 
good Roman tailors. Setter of necklaces, ear- 
rings, &¢. Picconi, Case Bruchate al Corso. 
Good writing-paper, called Carta del Leoncino, 
may be procured on the Corso, at a shop which 
nearly fronts Antoninus’s column. 

Cameo-workers—---Mangerotti, Piazza di 
Spagna; Londini, Strada Laurina ; Zuccerl, 
al? Otto Cantoni; Pestrini, nello Studio di 
Volpato. : 7 

Mosaic-worker—Rinaldi, Sotto la Locando 
del? Acquila Nera. | 

Print-seller, Volpato. Prints are likewise sold 
at the Chalcographie, mnch cheaper than by 
Volpato. Here, the prices are printed in the 
catalogue, and 10 or 15 per cent. is deducted 
when you purchase any quantity. Drawings 
and coloured prints are sold by Muri, incontro 
il Palazzo Bernini. 

Sulphurs are to be purchased of the maker, 
by name Dolci, in Strada Condottt. 

Bankers—Tourlonea, Aquaroni, Castelli, Ro- 
manelli. 

The usual fee given by the Romans to me- 


dical men is three pauls a visit: from foreigners 
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physicians and dentists expect a Spanish dollar, 
surgeons five or six pagils ; the last, however, are — 
usually paid when their attendance becomes — 
needless. 

The theatres at Rome, while I was in Italy, 
were only open during Carnival; and the price 
of a box per night was three or four scudi, the 
hirer having liberty to frank as much company 
as it would hold, | 2 


Arrival and Departure of Letter- Couriers 


since the Revolution. 
: | 


The number of post-offices at Rome used to 
be very perplexing, as every ambassador had his 
own; lately, however, there has been only one 


post-office. 


Monday arrive the Wational-Courier, the Pro- 
cacci of the provinces, and the letters from 
Naples. ann - 

Tuesday, the Staffetta of Civita-Vecchia,._ 

Wednesday, letters from Venice, Lower-Ger 
many, and Dalmatia. 

Thursday, the National-Courier and Procacci, 
and the Milan-Courier, with letters from 
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Lombardy, Switzerland, Germany, Great- 
Britain, Holland, and the northern-countries, 
Turin, Florence, &e. Likewise, letters from 
Naples. 

Friday, letters from Genoa. 

Saturday, from Civita- Vecchia, adios Frascati, 
and Palestrina. 

Tuesday goes the Naples-courier. 

Wednesday, the National-Courier and Procacci 

Friday, the courier of Naples and florence. 

Saturday, the National-Courier and Procacci, 
and the letters for Milan, Venice, Turin, and 


Genoa. 


Persons wishing to convey-luggage by water 
from Rome to Naples should apply to Padron 
Giovanni di Lucca, a Ripa Grande. 

The best Voiturin is Padron Pasquale da Ra- 
pistiello, all Orso. ‘This man usually charges 
one sequin per day for each pair of mules, and 
pays the passage of rivers and mountains, but 
not the buona-mano. 

The price cf washing is rather more reasonable 


here than in ‘Tuscany. 
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Price of Post-Horses in the Neapolitan State. 


For every pair of draught-horses, the charge 
is eleven carlini ; and for every saddle-horse, 
five carlini and a half; unless it be a post-royal, 
when both draught and saddle-horses cost half 
as much again. To every postillion it 1s cus- 
- tomary to give four carlin; and to the ostler at 
every post halfa carlino for each pair of horses. 

An English coach or post-chaise usually goes 
with four horses. 

In order to enter the Neapolitan territories, it 
is necessary to procure a passport from the Ne- 
apolitan court, or one of it’s ministers. On 
quitting Rome for Naples it is needless to have 
your luggage plumbed; for on leaving Terracina, 
(the last town in the Roman territories) your 
only tax is three pauls to the custom-house-of- 
ficer, who waits upon you atthe inn. At Fondi, 
the first town in the Neapolitan dominions, six 
carlint, or at most one Spanish dollar, given at 
the custom-house, will generally secure your 
luggage from examination, At Capua your 
passport is signed and examined for the last 
time. At a small custom-house, about three 
miles from Naples, it is usual to stop travellers; 
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but nothing need be given here, though, to avoid 
detention, it is advisable to present the men 
with two or three carlini. 

When you enter the Neapolitan territories, 
pay the post and expenses at inns in pexzt-durt. 


Money of Naples, 
Gold. 


Double ounce, in value 6 ducats, or about one 
pound sterling. 

Piece of 40 carlini, 4 ducats. 

Single ounce 3 ducats. 


Piece of 20 carlini, 9 ducats. 


Silver. 


Spanish dollar, 129 grains. 
Piece of 120 grains, marked “ 120." 
- Ditto of 100 grains, called a ducat. 

Ditto of 60 grains, generally marked “ 60.” 

Ditto of 50 grains, marked with the sun and 
moon. 

Ditto of 30 grains, marked with a Greek cross, 

Ditto of 26 grains, marked with a full moon. 

Ditto of 24 grains. 

Ditto of 20 grains, some of which are marked 
* 90,” others with the golden fleece. 
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- Piece of 13 grains, marked with a lion, 
Ditto of 12 grains. 
Ditto of 10 grains, being one carlino, 

: Ditto of five grains; 


Copper. 

Piece of 4 grains. | 

Ditto ef 13 grains. 

Ditto of one grain. 

Ditto of half a grain. 

Neapolitan bankers charge so many pence for 
every ducat, and keep accounts in ducats and 
grains. The exchange with London is fixed 
every Monday at two in the afternoon. Papers, 
called bank-policies, are much used in payment, 
because there is generally an agzo upon gold and 
silver; and when this 1s the case, two little por- 
table shops are erected opposite to the royal 
palace ; and in these shops policies are exchanged 
for money at a less considerable loss than when 
bankers change them. Foreigners should not | 
pay their own bills at Naples, if they amount to 
a large sum: for a receipt given in the common 
way is invalid; and the only means of being 


certain not to pay twice over is to discharge 
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every debt in bank-policies, writing upon the 
back of each policy (in Italian) the amount of 
the sum paid, and for why. These policies are 
always filed in the respective public banks; and 
therefore, if payment of a bill be demanded twice 
over, you have only to go to the bank whence 
your policies were taken, and upon receiving 
three grains the clerks will search for and pro- 
duce your receipt: but as bankers generally un- 
derstand these matters better than travellers, it 
is advisable, at Naples, to let them settle all ac- 


counts of importance. | 


NAPLES. 

The Neapolitan kane, or measure, is equal to 
two yards and a quarter English; every kane 
being divided into eight palms. | 

The Neapolitan pound is called twelve ounces; 
it is not, however, above ten: but the more 
common weight is a rotolo, being thirty-three 
Neapolitan ounces. 


Lodging-houses. x 


The price commonly demanded for the best 
apartments at hotels and other lodging-houses, 
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frequented by the English, is from eighty to 
one hundred and twenty ducats per month, 
during winter and spring; and apartments for 
the night cannot easily be procured under three 
or four ducats. I have already mentioned, in 
Letter XX. the names of the best hotels ; I will, 
however, add, that The Albergo Reale (a good 
house in a bleak situation) is liable to a stench 
from the drains; that the Lione doro, though 
small is tolerably warm; that the Albergo di 
PEmperatore is a good house in a damp and 
cold situation ; that the Acquila Nera is a tole- 
rably good house, warmly situated for the sea- 
side, but very dirty; that the Crocele is a good 
house, but as it stands close to the twfo-rock the 
situation must be unhealthy, and the back rooms 
are so damp as to be scarcely habitable ; that the 
Villa Imperiale, a good house, is very near the 
iufo-rock ; that the Villa Aprile, a good houses 
is so near the rock as to be extremely unwhole. 
some; that. Libotte, a wine merchant, has an 

excellent lodging, but the situation is exposed: 
~ and much too near the rock; and that the En- 
glish Z'raiteur has a small lodging near Libotte’s, 
and consequently unwholesome. There are se- 


veral private lodging-houses on the Chiaia. 
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A good dimner at an hotel 1s usually charged 
at eight or ten carlint per head ; servants’ living | 
at three or four carlini per day each: breaktast 
is charged so high that most people find their 
own. The jobmen who supply strangers with 
carriages usually charge as follows: a coach by 
the month for the whole day, from fifty to sixty 
ducats, bwona-mano inclusive; by the month 
for the half day, from twenty-five to thirty 
ducats; by the day, from twenty-four to twenty- 
six carlint; four hours in the morning, twelve 
carlini ; four hours in the evening, twelve car- 
lini. Coaches thus hired must go to Portici or 

Pozzuoli if required; though if detained long 
— the coachman will demand an extra buona-mano, 
The price of a boat per day is from ten to twelve 
carlini; ditto of each waterman per day, four 
carlini. Wages of a valet-de-place, four carlin 
per day; of aregular footman out of livery seven 
or eight ducats per month; of a housemaid 
twelve grains per day; of a cook, ten or twelve 
ducats per month. Neapolitan servants expect 
neither board nor lodging. Persons who wish 
to hire a house on the Fowria, or in Largo dt 
Castello, should employ some Neapolitan gen- 


tleman to look out for them. The price of the 
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best houses in these parts of the city is not moré 
than two hundred dueats per annum unfurnished; 
and the hire of good furniture does not come te 
more than teh ducats per month. ‘The price of a 
carriage per month, when hired by a Neapolitan, 
seldom amounts to above forty-five ducats. Per- 
sons who have their dinner from a 7'raiteur may 
be served with a sufficiency for themselves and 
their servants at six or eight carlini per head. 
Persons who keep thei own cook should not 
order any particular number of dishes, and pay 
in proportion ; but on the contrary the bargain 


should be made thus :—* for every person SO 


much per head, wood, charcoal, and wages to the - 


cook inclusive.” Provisions are tolerably cheap, 
bread excepted. ‘The veal of Sorrento is most 
excellent ;. hog-meat in general and wild-boar in 
particular excellent likewise; poultry and game 
good; oysters good, though perhaps not so well 
fattened as in the days of Lucullus. Fish in 
general passes through 50 many hands that it is 
seldom fresh ; the best sorts are stwrione, triglia, 
sfoglia, spigola dentale, pesee-spada, calamaretti, 
and cernia. Other fish, though not distinguished 
by the appellation of pesce nobile, are very good. 
The fruit, whether fresh or dried, is excellent. 


! 
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It is supposed that the ancients usually served 
their cherries, and many other fruits, in ice 
and iced water; and perhaps travellers would. 
do wisely by adopting the same plan. There | 
are two: persons who usually supply foreigners 
with milk; the one to be preferred lives under 
-an arch leading to the house which was Sir 
William Hamilton’s; the other in Strada di 
Chiaia. These men likewise sell butter, usually 
charging for a piece which weighs little more 
than an ounce one carlino ; but families wishing 
to be supplied with good butter at a reasonable 
price should employ one of the Sorrento-boatmen 
to bring as much as they may want, which will 
not cost above five or six carlini the votolo. The 
wines in the environs of Naples are excellent, 
especially that of Pausilipo; a barrel, delivered in, 
costs twenty-five carlini, and runs nineteen large 
flasks ; it improves much by keeping, and still 
more by asea-voyage. Thiswine, usually called the 
common wine of Naples, is purchased at Pausi- 
lipo. The Proceda-wine, of the best kind, is 
deemed superior to that of Pausilipo, and sells 
for a higher price. The wine of Puzzuoli is 
very good. The wine of the plain of Capri is 
excellent, and costs in the island two ducats per 
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barrel. The wine of Ano-Capri (wholesome, but 
weak) is frequently passed off upon foreigners 
for the former. A barrel of Capri-wine delivered 
at Naples comes to about twenty-eight carlin. 
Each barrel contains sixty flasks. Thewine of Pie- 
dimonte is of two kinds,sweet and dry; both are 
sold for one carlino the flask, as is the Lagrima. 
The wine of 8. Eufemia is highly esteemed, and. 
keeps for ever; it costs thirty-two carlin: the 
barrel. Good Malaga may easily be procured at 
six ducats the rwbbio, which measure runs about 
sixteen or seventeen English bottles. ‘Fhe wine - 
of Syracuse may easily be procured, turns out 
cheap, and is remarkably fine. The oil of Capri 
is excellent, and usually costs about three ducats 
and a half the barrel, delivered in. TF ire-wood 
is sold by the kane, and varies in price according 
to it’s quality; the best often costs eighteen 
ducats the kane, which contains sixty-four 
palms; it beng arule to have the kane square 
every way. Faggots for lighting fires are 
sold in the shops at one grain each; but may 
be purchased half as cheap again if bought of 
the peasants who supply the shops. Wax- 
candles are about five carlint the pound ; tallow- * 
candles, eleven grains the pound, at the fabbrica, 
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and twelve in the shops; lamp-oil six grains the | 
mezzo-quarto. Common writing-paper of the 
country is nineteen or twenty grains the guin- 
terne, which consists of twenty-four sheets. In 
_ Strada Maggiore there is a good circulating- 
library, the subscription to which is twelve car- 
fant per month. 

The best physicians, when I was at Naples, 
were Dr. Nudy and Dr. Cotugno. The ope- 
ration of bleeding is not performed by a surgeon, 
but by persons who follow no other employ- 
ment. An ounce is the usual fee given by 
foreigners to a physician; and a pezzo-duro to a 
bleeder. Medicines at Naples are bad and dear. 
Commodities best worth purchasing are, common 
silks, four palms wide, and usually about twenty- 
three or twenty-three and a half carlini the kane: 
sulk called the king’s, and somewhat richer than 
‘the other, three palms wide and about twenty-six 
carlint the kane. Cottone e seta, a strong warm 
thing, which washes and makes good common 
gowns or habits, three palms wide, and from 
eleven to fourteen carlini the kane. Ribbands, 
_all of which are numbered, and the prices fixed 
according to the breadth: No. 11 is eight-penny 
breadth, and grains sixty-two and a half the 

02 
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kane; No. 9 is six-penny breadth, and grains 
forty the kane; No.6 four-penny breadth, and 
grains twenty-six the kane: No. 3 two-penny 
breadth, and grains ten the kane. Sorrento- 
gauzes for gowns from five to seven carlini the 
kane, are strong and wash nearly as well as 
muslin; common Sorrento-gauze for moschetto- 
nets is twenty-six grains the kane. Sorrento- 
silk-stockings are the. strongest in Kurope, and 
cost from eighteen to twenty-three carlini the 
pair, according to their size. Naples-soap, made 
at the convent of Monte Oliveto, is sold at one 
earlino the ounee. Common silks are sold in 
streets near Largo di Castello, which contain 
little elsé but silk and ribband-shops. At the 
Sedile di Porta, likewise there are good silk- 
shops. ‘The king’s silk 1s sold at the Habbrica 
reale in Strada Toledo ; where also are sold rich 
and expensive gauzes, and trimmings for court- 
dresses. Cottone e Seta is sold in streets near 
the silk-shops. Naples is likewise famous for 
i’s manufactures of tortoise-shell and musical in- 
strument-strings. | 

Persons who hire a box at any of the Ncupé 
litan theatres have liberty to frank as much 
company as the box will contain. The price of 
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admittance into the partérre at the theatre of 
S. Carlo is three carlina when the house is not 
illuminated and five when itis; gentlemen who 
prefer front-seats, however, pay an extra-carlino. 
The usual price of a box in the first or second 
row is twenty carlint on a common night, and 
double that sum when the house is illuminated. 
The price of a box in the third and fourth row 
is from ten to fifteen carlint. 'The price of ad- 
mittance into the partérre at every other theatre 
is two carlini, except it be when Punchonello 
exhibits, and then the admittance is diminished 
to fifteen grains. But though Punchonello does 
not estimate himself so highly as other pertorm- 
ers, his merit is such that, generally speaking, 
more amusement may be derived from seeing 
him than from attending any of the other the- 
atres; he usually exhibits at the Teatro-nuovo, 
and at S. Carlino ; his price at the former being 
ten or twelve carlini for the best boxes, and at 
the latter still less. ‘When plays are represented. 
_the usual price at the Miorentino is ten or twelve 
carlint for the best boxes: when operas are re- 
presented the price is considerably higher. ‘The 
best method of applyimg for a box is to send to 
the theatre on the morning of the day of repre- 
sentation. 
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Arrival and Departure of Letter-Couriers 
and Procacci. 


Sunday arrive \etters from Italy and Germany. 
In the afternoon goes the Courier and the 
Procaccio of Cilento. 

Monday, and every other day, Sunday excepted, 
arrives und goes the courier and Pracaccio of 
Salerno. | 

Tuesday arrive \etters from Bari, Lecce, Fog- 
gia, Lucera, and Manfredonia. Likewise, the 
Procaccio of Melfi, Nocera, Materdomini, and 
Sanseverino. In the evening go letters to 
Italy, Germany, and Great-Britain. 

Wednesday arrive the Procacct of Rome and 
Cilento, Goes the Procaccio of Melfi, 

Thursday arrive letters from Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and France; Messina, Palermo, Malta, 
and Calabria; Basilicata, Sora, and Campo- - 
basso: likewise the Procaccio of Bari, Lecce, 
Foggia, Lucera, Abruzzi, Calabria, Basilicata, 
Sora, and Campo-basso. 

Friday night goes the Procaccio to Rome. 

Saturday morning arrives the Procaccio ot No- 
cera, Materdomini, and Sanseverino; go the 
Procacci. of Bari, Lecce, Abruzzi, Foggia, 
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Basilicata, Sora, and Campo-basso—go the let- 
ters of Sora andCampo-basso. At night go the 
ProcacciofCalabria, Nocera, Materdomini, and 
Sanseverino; and of Bari, Lecce, Abruzzi, 
Foggia, Basilicata, Sora. and Campo-basso— 
oo, likewise, the letters of Sora, and Campo- 
basso. At night go the Procacci of Calabria 
and Nocera, Materdomini, Sanseverino, and 
Monte-Sarchio. At night go letters for Italy 
and France, Messina, Calabria, Palermo, and 
Malta; Bari, Tarento, Lecce, Lucera, Foggia, 


Basilicata, and Abruzzi, 


During summer, the Procacci set off on the 
Friday night instead of the Saturday morning. 
On the first Saturday in every month go letters 
for Ragusa and Constantinople. Every letter 
that is franked for England pays six grains. 

Washing is more expensive here than in 
many other cities of Italy. 


SORRENTO, 


- Lodging-houses may easily be procured at 
reasonable prices in the neighbourhood of Sor- 
rento, but they are in general unfurnished, The 
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house of Don Raphael Starace, at S. Agnello, is 
however comfortably furnished, and may be 
hired at twenty-six ducats per month; 1t con- 
tains seven rooms above-stairs, a kitchen, and 
one bed-room below ; and what is of far more 
importance, the master is so respectable a cha- 
racter as is his mother, who resides chiefly at S. 
Agnello, that foreigners, when under their pro- 
tection, can never want friends. The house of 
Don Cristofano Spinelli, at Ponte Maggiore, © 
contains comfortable apartments ; this house has 
the advantage of being furnished. ‘The price 
demanded is thirty ducats per month. Houses 
unfurnished go at ten, fifteen, and eighteen 
ducats per month. Veal, bread, butter, milk 
fish, fruits, and water, are all excellent in this 
country ; and hog-meat is so remarkably fine 
that hogs are denominated, the citizens of Sor- 
rento! Tee is cheap and plentiful; hams and 
bacon sell for three carlini the rotolo; butter 
is five or six carlini the rotolo; fine oil, of three - 
years old, thirty-five grains the votolo. Families 
who remove from Naples to the neighbourhood _ 
of Sorrento during the summer-season, would do 
well to take with them wine, vinegar, candles, 


soap, sugar, coffee, and medicines. Boats go 


\ 
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daily hence to Naples, and every Padron of a 
boat may be trusted to execute commissions, 
and bring letters and money for foreigners. ‘The 
Sorrento-boats go daily at three in the morning, 
and again at ten. The S. Agnello and Meta- 
boats go more irregularly. It is much safer to 
embark at Sorrento than at Meta, there being a 
- dangerous surf on the latter shore. When the- 
_weather prevents the boats from going to Naples, 
the boatmen will travel thither over-land and 
back again in seven or eight hours for one ducat. 
The price paid by each passenger in the common 
boat is ten grains. ‘There is a tolerable physi- 
cian in the neighbourhood of Sorrento, and there 
are several good bleeders, who never expect 
more, even from an English family, than a fee 
of five carlini; the natives pay only two if they 
are rich, and one if they are poor. The best 
method of conveying a family to Sorrento is to 
hire one of the passage-boats and embark at 
Naples about mid-day, at which time the wind 
is generally favourable. Persons who are fond 
of rowing upon the sea will find great amuse- 
ment in examining the coast of Sorrento, and the 
bay of Salerno, which lies a small distance 
beyond Meta. 


i 
4 
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ITALY. 
ROUTES, 8c. 


’ Route, en Voiturier, from Pisa to Massa and 
Carrara, with an English post-chaise and 
four horses. 


Vi ia-Reggio—miles 19+ Road good in summer, 
hours 64 but very sandy. Inn ap- 
, pears clean; town clean, 
but not in a healthy situ- 
ation. Between Pisaand 
this place you pass the 
Serchio (anciently Au- 
sar) in a ferry ; and un- 
less you bargain that 
your Vosturin shall pay 
the expense, you will be 

imposed upon. 
Pietra-Santa—miles 6 Road good, but very 
hours 1} sandy. Near to Pietra- 
Santa is a marsh, the air 

* Sleeping-places are marked with a cross, thus, +, 


+ A Tuscan mile is supposed to be 1000 geometrical paces ; 
a Roman mile nearly the same ; that is, about 150 yards short 
of an English mile; and the Neapolitan mile is longer than 
the English by about 249 yards, 
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Massa - - - - miles 7 


from which is very un-. 
wholesome, particularly 
toward sun-set. The inn 
at Pietra-Santa is quite 
at the end of the town’; 
and may be called clean 
and comfortable ; it: is, 
therefore, in point of 
convenience, a better 
sleeping-place than Mas- 
sa, though the air and 
situation of the latter 
town are infinitely pre- 
ferable to Pietra-Santa ; 
beside which, by going 
to Massaover-night, you 
haveabundant timenext 
day to see Carrara. The 
churches and convents 
at Pietra-Santa deserve 
notice. Near this town 
are rocks of yellow mar- 
ble veined with black. 


Road very good--inn, 


hoursit La Posta. The palace 


and town of Massa de- 
serve notice. 
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Carrara - - - miles5 Road indifferent—-inn 
hours 14 bad. The best plan iste 
set out very early in the 
morning from Massa; 
take a cold dinner; see 
Carrara, and return to 
sleep at Massa. 

Beside the famous 
marble quarries, there 1s 
a studio at Carrara worth ~ 
seeing. The inhabitants 
are remarkably hospita- 

ple to foreigners. 

The marble of Carrara is, perhaps, for sculp- 
ture, the most beautiful in the world; but, 
from want of proper care in digging and trans- 
porting it, the blocks are frequently split and 
broken, insomuch that it is difficult to procure 
a large block uninjured. 

We hired our horses for three days, and paid 


seven sequins, buona-mano inclusive. 


Route from Pisa to Modena, by the New Road. 


Posts. Miles. 
Da Pisa a Pistoja + - - - 5 36 Good accom- 
modations. 
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Posts. Miles. 


Alle Piastre - ------ Bors. 
A. S. Mareello+ ----- 1 9 Innneat, and - 
| | pleasantly 

situated on 
a hill. 

Al Piano Asinatico- - --1 8 

Al Bosco-lungo (last post of) - = ¥ 85 

A Pieve Pelagos Pise)1 8 Inn bad. 

A Batigazzo ------- 1 8 

A Monte-Cenere-- - - - - 1-9 

A Paullos -------- 2 6 

Alla Serrade Mazzont--% 8 

AS. Venanzio------ - 1 84 

A Formigine ------- 3 ‘beak 

A Modena - - - - - -.-.- % 

152 196 


The journey from Pistoja to Modena was per- 
formed with ease, by an English gentleman, 
during the month of November, (and without a 
courier to order horses,) within twenty-four 
hours; or, to speak more exactly, he was on the 
road travelling seventeen hours and a half, and 
stopped for changing horses three hours. The 
ascents are judiciously formed, the road is ad- 


mirable, and so well defended from danger, that 
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even it’s appearance is avoided, an uncommori 
thing in mountainous countries. The accom- 
modations beyond Pistoja are bad. 


Route Jrom Pisa; through Pistoja, to Florence. 


_ Posts. Miles. 
Da Pisa a Lucea = -.-/- @ “14 
Borgo-Buggiano ---2 13 ; 
+ Pistoja -- - +t ..4- 14 10 
Prato ---+-2-+--- 14 10 
Firenze. - = %.5 44 13 10 
83. 57 


This is an interesting and a safe road, though 
great part of it is very rough, and improper for 
invalids. For the first five miles after you quit | 
Lucca the country is level and luxuriant, but 
afterward, becomes mountainous; the prospects, 
however, are pleasing, as the mountains are cul- 
tivated to their summits. 

Pistoja is a handsome well-paved town, said 
to_ contain ten thousand inhabitants: it was 
famous among the antients for the defeat of 
Cataline; and in modern times, the factions of 
the Guelphs and Gibellines have rendered it no 
less remarkable. The situation of Pistoja is cool. 
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the air healthy, the country fruitful, and the 
provisions are cheap and good. 

The Cathedral, a venerable gothic pile, con- 
tains several monuments worth notice ; and par- 
ticularly one erected to the memory of Cardinal 
Fertoguerra, begun by Andrea Verrochio, and 
finished by Lorengetti. Over the high-altar is 
an ascension by Bronzino; and on the walls 
several historical passages of scripture are repre- 
sented in basso-rilievo. The famous Civilian 
Cino, is interred in this church, and his memory 
perpetuated by two inscriptions, over which are 
bassi-rilievt by Andrea Pisano. 

The Baptistery, which stands in the area 
before the church is very spacious, and was used 
in the first ages of PE emey for baptising 
Proselytes. 

Church of S. Francesco di Sala—seven pic- 
tures, by Andrea del Sarto. 

Church of 8. Prospero—a fine library, in the 
anti-room of which are bass?-rilievi, by Corna- 
quioi; one of these represents, the shepherds 
visiting our Saviour at his birth: the other, the 
descent from the cross. 

The Episcopal Palace contains a statue of 
Leo XI. 
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Prato is a handsome town, said to contain ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

At Poggio-a-Cajano is a royal palace, the 
foundations of which were laid by Leo X. 


Direct Road from Pisa to Florence. 


Fornacetie -------- | 
Castel del Bosco - - - - - 1 
Ba eae petmempis fag ek | 
Ambrogiana--- ----1 
La Lasira -------- 1 
Firenze -------.-e¢-- 1 


Posts 6 Miles 49. — 

At Casa-Bianca, or at La Scala, the two half- 
way houses between Pisa and Florence, you may 
dine, or, if absolutely needful, sleep; though 
both these inns are bad, the former contains the 
best beds. ‘The road is excellent, and not hilly; 
the time usually employed in going, from eight 
to ten hours. I would advise all travellers who 
take this road to go post, as there is nothing in- 


teresting to be seen by the way. 
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Route, going Post, from Florence, through Pe- 
rugia, to Roine. 
Posts. . 
Da Firenze a Pian- 


del Fonte - - - -2—Road good, but very 
hilly. A. post-royal. 
Levane ---- - - 2—Road. good, but very 
hilly. 
Arezzo. ----- 2—Road tolerably good. 
Inn good. 
Camoscia + - - - 2—Road__ tolerably good, 
Inn good. 
Torricella -- - - -2—Road bad at all times, 


and dangerous in rainy 
seasons, being close to. 
the Lake of Perugia. 
Inn very bad, and so 
unwholesomely  situ- 
ated, that it is impos- 
sible to sleep at it 
without danger. 

Perugia + - - - - - 2—Road very bad in wet ~ 
weather. Inn_ toler- 
able. 


VOL II. P 
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Posts. 


Madonna degli An- 
giolt - « - - - - 1—Road good, but hilly 
visite perce 1—Road good: Inn toler- 
able. 
Le Vene - - - - - 1—Road good. 

Spoleti 4 - - - - - 1—Road good. Inn toler- 
| able. Here the Post- 
Master is authorized 
to put on an extra- 

: horse. 
| Strettura - - - - - 1—Road good, but hilly. 


Here, likewise, the 
Post-Master may put 
on an extra-horse. 
Deh te ie nn 1—Road good, but hilly. 
Inn good, but ill sup- 
plied with provisions 
Narnt------- 1—Road good. <A pretty 
inn at the Vine of 


 Narni. 
Otricolt - - - - - - 1—Road. good. 
Borghetio - - - - - %-—Road good. 


Civita-Castellana t+ ?--Road good, but hilly. 
Inn tolerable. 
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Posts. 
Rignano -----1 ( ji a ig esi 
Castel-nuovo - - - -1 descent. Going from 
-Borghettaccio - - 3 
Prima-Porta - - - 3 


ae tee 1 


Rome to Florence this 
is a post-royal; going 
to Rome you pay a 
post and a quarter. 
Number of posts 26—miles, 1952. 


4 


Route going, en voiturier, from Rome to Flo- 
rence, through Perugia, with an English 
Coach drawn by four Mules. 


Hours. Min. 


Da Roma a Monti- 


Civita-Castellana, 3 30 

Vine of Narni - - 4 20 

Terni. ---+-- 3 30 

Spoleti- - - - - - 5 30 Between Spoleti and 
Folino is La Som- 
ma, a high moun- 
tain of the Apen- 
nine, to pass which 
we had two oxen 
in addition to the 
mules. 

a 
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Hours. Min. 


Foligno tT - - - - 4 30 | 
Perugia - - - - 5 30 To ascend the moun- 
tain on which Pe- | 
" rugia stands, we 
had two oxen in ad- 
‘ dition to the mules. 
Torricella - - - - 4 30 
Camoscia + ---6 0 
Arezzo 4.- - - - - 5 30 
San-Giovanni - - 6 30 
Firenze - - - - - 5 (ee 


Number of hours 631. 


It is deemed unwholesome to travel from Flo- 
rence through Perugia to Rome, from the time 
when the great heats set in till after the autum- 
nal rains have fallen. This road, upon the whole, 
may be called a good one; and. few tracts of 
country are more beautiful, or more inter- 
esting.» x 

We paid, from Rome to Florence, in May 
1793, forty Roman sequins, bwona-mano inclu- 
sive, for four mules to our English coach, and 
three to our servants’ coach, which was provided 
by the voitwrin. We were four persons beside 
three servants ; had one meal: a day cost-free ; 
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_ paid the waiters at inns ourselves, and gave our 
_ drivers one sequin each for good behaviour. 

From Florence to Rome, two English gen-— 
tlemen and one lady, with three servants, paid, 
for an English coach and six horses, thirty-two 
Tuscan sequins buona-mano inclusive ; they had 
one neal a day, cost-free. | 

The price charged by voiturins for conveying 
goods from Florence to Rome is two Spanish 
dollars the hundred weight. 

Specie, for some time before the French en- 
tered Rome, used to be scarce, and bore so high 
an agio, that it became prudent for travellers to 
take a provision from Tuscany; especially as 
the money of one Italian state is purchased to 
advantage in another, the common profit gained 
being five per cent. On arriving at Rome it 
was highly advantageous to exchange specie 
into cedole, of twenty, fifteen, ten, and five 
scudi each, when bills so small could be ob. 
tained. Spanish dollars, and new Tuscan se- 
quins, were usually exchanged to more advan- 
tage than any other money. ‘The late revo- 
lutions in the Roman government, have 
materially altered the currency, most of the 


eedole, if not all, being destroyed; nevertheless, 
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as it does not seem unlikely that these bills 
may, ere long, be revived, I have been tempted 
_ to insert the foregoing lines, 

Many people get their luggage plumbed at 
Florence in order to save examination on the 
frontiers of Tuscany ; four or five pauls, how- — 
ever, are always sufficient to prevent the custom- 
house-oflicers from being troublesome, either at 
Spilonga, the frontier-village in the Perugia- 
road, or at. Redicofani, the frontier-town in the 
Siena-road. 

During the Pontificate of Pius VI, it was 
necessary, on leaving Florence for Rome, to 
have, beside a passport, “a lascia passare for the 
entrance of the Roman-state, and another for 
the Porto del Popolo; the two last of which 
were easily procured by an application to any 
banker at Rome, and not only exempted travel- 
Jers from being examined at the custom-house, 
but likewise precluded all possibility of their 
being stopped by, or compelled to fee custom- 
house officers. Whether it may still be pos- 
sible to obtain this kind otf lascia passare 1 
know not; but if it be, I would advise tra- 
vellers on no consideration to enter Rome with- 


out one, 
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Route, going Post, from Florence, through 
Siena, to Rome. 


Posts. 


Da Firenze a S. 


Cassiano - - - - 1—A post-royal. The Flo- 


Tavarnelle - - - - 


Poggibonsi - - - - 
Castighioncello - - 
Siena + -- 25 - 


rence post-master is 
authorised to put on 
an extra-horse to S. 
Cassiano, the addi- 
tional price of which is 
three pauls. 


1—An extra-horse to Pog- 


gibonsi ; (do. from Ta- 
vernelle toS.Cassiano.) 


1— An extra-horse to Siena. 
t—On entering Siena you 


leave the keys of your 
trunks at the gate, and 
pay one livre, for 
which they are brought 
to the opposite gate, 
and delivered up when 
you pass through. 
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Posts. 


Montarone - - - - 1 

Buonconvento- - - 1 : 

Torrennieri - - - - 1—An extra-horse to Po- 
derina; (do. from Po- 
derina to Torrenieri.) 

Poderina ---- - 1 | 

Ricorsi ----.-- 1—An extra-horse to Redi- 


| — cofani 
Redicofani+ ---1—The last town in the 

Tuscan dominons.— 
Anextra-horse to Pon- 
teCentino: (from Pon- 
te Centino to Redico. 
fani, a post and a half 
is charged.) 

Ponte-Centino - - 1 

Acqua-Pendente - 1—The first considerable 
town in the Roman- 
State.—Hereyourfirst 
lascia passare used to 
be demanded; and, if 
you happened not to 
have one, your bag- 
gageunderwent avery 
unpleasant _examina- 
tion, . 
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S. Lorenzo - - - - % | . 
Bolsena------ oA extra-horse to Mon- - 
3 te-Fiascone. 
Monte-Fiascone - - 1 


Viterbo + - - - - - 1—An extra-horse to the 
; mountain. 

Alla Montagna - - 3 | 

Ronciglione - - - - 1 

Monte-Rosst - - - 1 

Baccano - ----1 ‘ 

SECTS | Ey A 1 

Tee a 1i—Here, at the Porta del 

; Popolo, your second 

lascia passare used to 
be demanded. 

No. of Posts - - - - 22i1—Mliles, according to 


the post-books, 164. 


It is deemed unwholesome to travel from Flo- 
rence, through Siena, to Rome, from the time 
when the great heats commence till after the 
autumnal rains have fallen. 
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Route, en voiturier, from Florence, through 
Siena, to Rome, with an kinglish | coach and 


five mules. 

Poggibonzi - - - a r Road indifferent, and 
very hilly; country 
pretty; inn bad, though 
it contains several 
beds. 

Piena 2 sl 44, Road indifferent; coun- 


try beautiful. The_Al- 
bergo is an excellent 
inn. Jl Sole, and I 
tre Re good. Take 
wine and water from 
Siena for the rest ‘of 
your journey; both 
being excellent here, 
and unwholesome in 
most of the succeeding 
towns. It is ikewise 
worth while to take 
. fruit from Siena. 
Buon-Convento + 6 Road heavy and indif. 
ferent ; country bar- 
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Hours. 


ren; inn very bad; 
opposite to it, how- 
ever, there is a house 
in which the landlord 
has two good beds. 


La Scala --- 5 Road rough and hilly; 
inn only fit for an 
hour’s bait. 

Redicofani+ - - - 6 Road very hilly and in- 


different; inn The 
Post-house, large and 
good, but cold from 
it’s situation, which is 
near the summit of 
the mountain. Hence 
to Acqua-Pendente 
the road lies through 
the bed of a torrent, 
and is sometimes dan- 
gerous; it is advis- 
able, therefore, not to 
pass immediately after 


heavy rain. 


Acqua-Pendenie - 5 Approach beautiful; inn 


very bad. 
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S. Lorenzo Nuovo+3 Road indifferent; inn 
H ks small, but clean; if ? 

you want water re 

plenish your bottles 

here. This village is 

remarkably uniform, 

clean, and pretty; it 
was built by Pius VI. - 

that the inhabitants of 

teed the country below 
might remove hither  _ 
in order to avoid the 
pestilential air of the 
Lakeof Bolsena. The 
town of Bolsena is 
only one post from 8. 
Lorenzo-Nuovo, and 
contains an inn where 
travellers may sleep ; 
though, on account of 
it’s proximity to the 
lake, it is deemed an 
unwholesome resting- 
place. Draw up the 


windows of your car- 


Viterbo + - - - - 


Ronciglione - - 
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Hours. 


riage when you quit 
S. Lorenzo Nuovo, 
and exclude the out- 


ward air while you 


~ pass the lake. 


- 8 Road tolerable; Alber- 


go reale, a good inn, 
whither, however, the 
voiturins will not take 


you, unless so ordered. 


- 5 Road very rough and 


bad. _Inn bad, but 
nevertheless, it 1s pru- 
dent to sleep here dur- 
iag summer; neither 
Monti-Rosi nor Boc- 
cano being safe sleep- 
ing-places in hot wea- 
ther ; especially the 
latter, which was once 
a lake. The country 
between Viterbo and 


Ronciglione is well 


wooded. 
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Hours. 


Boccano +-- -- - 3 Koad indifferent, inn 
good. 
Roma - - - - - -- 5 Road good, but rough, 


being chiefly ancient 
pavement. 
Number of hours - 582 
Persons who wish to spend half a day at Siena, 
may divide their journey as follows :— 


Hours. 


Poggibonzi +---8 

Siena + ----- - 43 By an application made 
at Siena to the Mar- 
quis Chigi, you may 
sleep at his castle, 
at San Quirico; for 
the inn is execra- 
ble, and can only fur- 
nish travellers with. 
a dinner, which the 
waiter makes no diffi- 
culty in bringing to 
the castle. 

San Quirico+ - - TJ 

Redicofani - - - - - 6 

S. Lorenzo-Nuovo + 23 


| 
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Viterbo - - ---- 6 
Monte-Rosst + - - 4% 
Roma - ------ 83 


In October 1796, we paid for five mules to 
draw our English coach, and three to draw our 
servants’ coach, which last was provided by the 
voiturin, forty-eight Tuscan sequins. We were 
three persons beside two servants; we had two 
meals a day, cost-free, and, in the above sum, 
buona-mano, and every expense, except gra- 
tuities to waiters at inns, was included. We 
gave our drivers one sequin each for good be- 
haviour. 

In April, 1793, we paid, for the same num- 
ber of mules, &c. only thirty-two sequins: this 
last. bargain, however, was made with Roman 
voiturins who were returning to Rome. 

Persons who happen to remain upon the road 
one night longer than the time specified in their 
agreement, are usually charged as follows by 
the Tuscan voiturins. 

Supper and bed for each gentleman or lady, 
from four to five pauls; and for each servant, 
from two to three pauls. Mules, each pair, from 


seven pauls and a half to one scudo. Persons 
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who pay for their own dinner on the road, and 
desire to be served a le mercantile, are charged 
four pauls a head. One sequin per day is the 
usual price for the hire and keep of one pair of 
horses, or mules ; and five or six pauls per day 
the usual buona-mano to drivers. 


The common Form in which Agreements are 
‘drawn up with Voiturins. 


Col presente foglio da valere come se fosse 
pubblica scrittura mi ‘obbligo, 10 qui sottoscritto, 
di somministrare al Sig. N. N. * ** buoni cavalli 
per attaccarli ad una carrozza da servire a ** % 
Signori col di loro equipaggio, e di piu, un altra 
carrozza di mia proprieta, con altri ** * buoni 
eavalli pr. condurre le Persone di Servizio de’ 
sud Signori con il di loro corrispondente equip- 
aggio, da Firenze a Roma, co’ seguenti pais e 
condizioni cioé. 

Iv Di dover partire la mattina nell’ ora che 
sara’ convenente ai Signori N. N. 

Ii". Di dovere io pensare in tutto al viaggio 
a. far le spese del pranzo la mattina e cena la sera 
tanto pe sud® Signori che alla Gente di Ser- 
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vizio con dar loro buona tavola a tenore del? 
USO. | 

Ill” Di esser tenuto a supplire alle spese di 
alloggio si pe Signori che pr. la Gente di Ser- 
vizio, con assegnar loro **** stanze libere 
dovendo quelle destinate pe’ Servitori esser 
nello stesso piano e contigue a quelle de’ Pa- 
droni con fornirle di lumi e fuoco si alle une 
che alle altre ogni qualvoltase ne faranno le 
richieste. ) 

IV Che le spese di passi scafe montagne, 
&c. debbano andare a carico di me qui sotto- 
seritto, tanto pr. le Persone che pr. la roba. 

Ve Che dovendo aggiungersi de’ cavalli 
quando il bisogno Io richédera, dovra benanche 
andare a carico mio si per trasporto dell enun- 
ciate Persone che per il di loro equipaggio. 

Eper ladempimento di quanto mi sono di 
sopra obbligato il prelodato Sig. N.N. sara 
tenuto di corrispondermi la somma di zecchini 
**** Romani, o moneta Wargento equivalente 
compresa la buona-mano a tutt) 1 Postiglioni la 
quale dovra andare a carico mio; e nel caso il 
sud” Sig. N. N. volesse trattenersi in qualche 
‘luogo sara egli obbligato pagarmi paoli **** 

VOL. Il. Q 


se 
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per ogni giornata intiera e paoli **** per ogni 
mezza giornata. 

Eper losservanza degli espressi patti obbligo 
me, i mici credi e suscessari, beni tutti stabili, e 
mobil, presenti e futiri. 

Presenti i testimonj Sig. N. N. e Sig. N. N. 


Firenze * * * 1798. 


Jo N. N.smi obbligo come sopra. 


Jo N. N. Testimonio. 3 : 
Jo N.N. fe esin | 


La sud* firma é¢ di propria mano del sud” 


N. N. il quale si é obbligato come sopra pre- 


senti i Testimonj Sig. N. N. e N. N. ed in sede 


pr. io Notaro N. N. da Firenze di chiesto ho 


segnato. 


N.B. When the journey is a long one, it 
may perhaps be more prudent not to comprise 
the buona-mano in the agreement. | 


Route, going post, from Rome to Naples. 


Posts. 


Torre ----- - 1 A post-royal: pay the 
amount, buona-mano 
to postitlons except- 


ed, to the post-master 


a ae: 
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q at Rome; the people 
at Torre being so 
worthless that it is 
scarcely possible to 
have any thing to do 
- eds with them without a 
dispute-—Take espe- 
cial care that nothing 
is stolen from the out- 
side of your carriage 

at this place. 

Albano ----- - 1 A good inn. Road from 
Rome hither excel- 
lent; but so bad from 

. “ Albano to Gienzano, 
that an extra-horse is 
frequently put on. 

Gienzano ==!) - 1 Road hence to Veletria 

| so bad that one or two 
extra-horses are fre- 
quently put on. 

Veletri - ..- - 1 <A bad inh, where it is, 

however, possible to 
sleep; road hence to 
Terracina, over the 


Q 2 
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Case-Fondate - - 
Sarmonetia - - - 
Case-Nuove - - - 
Piperno - - - - - 
Maruti ----- 
Terracinat - - - 


Posts. 


Pontine Marshes, ex- 
cellent. Itisnot pru- 
dent to pass: these 
marshes early in the 
morning or late at 
night; and before you 
set out, eat a piece of 
bread, drink a glass of 
wine, and sprinkle 
your carriage with 
thieves’ vinegar. Do 


not go to sleep while 


‘upon them; and on 


no consideration drink 
the water ofthemarsh- — 
es. Allow five hours 
for travelling over this 
unwholesome tract of 


country. 


1 Two good inns. <Atthe 


better of the two the 
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Posts. x 
pricesare extravagant, 


a pezzo-duro per head 
being charged for din- 
ner, and a sequin per 


head for supper and 


beds. 

Fondi ------ 14 A bad inn; where it is, 
however, possible to 
sleep. | 

Mth ine ee ate | 

Molo-di-Gaeta- - 1 An excellent inn. 

Carighano --- 1 Here you pass the river 
of this name in a ferry: 
the stated price for 

| every carriage is five 
earlini. 

S. Agado - - - - - 1 <A badinn: where it is, 
however, possible to 
sleep. 

Francolist ---- 1 

Capua ------ 1 Ifyou have a servant on 


horseback, let him go 
before to get your 
passportexaminedand 
sloned, otherwise you 
may be kept here for 
an hour. 
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Posts. 


Versa soe fe | 


Napoli - - ---- 1 The whole of the road 
in the Neapolitan 
State is good. 

No. of posts - - - - 194--miles, 155—time, with 


an English coach and four horses, from 28 to 


99 hours, 


Persons in robust health, who go post from 
Rome to Naples, may, by setting out very early 
the first morning, reach Terracina at night ; 
and, again, by setting out very early on the 
second morning, they may reach Naples at night. 
If, however, ill-health, short days, or any other 
cause, should compel travellers to sleep two 
nights on the road, the best plan would be to 
drive the first day to Albano, (which takes up 
about two hours) see Albano and it’s environs, 
sleep there—set out very early the second day, 
drive to Molo di Gaeta (which takes up about 
sixteen hours); and, by pursuing this plan, tra- 
vellers pass the Pontine Marshes at the whole- 
somest time, namely, between nine in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon; set out early on 
the third day, and drive to Naples, which takes 


ap ten or eleven hours, 
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Route from Rome to Naples, en voiturier, with 
an English coach and six mules. 


Veletrit ---------- hours 8 
Terracina+= ----+-+---- 10 
Mand hits wae Sle ees g 
S. Agado+-------- 4 10 
Capua ----------- 5 
Naples ----------- - 


Number of hours 41 


We paid sixty Spanish dollars for ten mules, 
that is, six tc our own coach, and four to an- 
other carriage with four places, found by the 
voiturin, buona-mano to postillions not inclusive 
—we likewise paid one dollar per head for sup- 
per and beds for ourselves; three pauls per head 
for ditto, for servants; and two pauls per head 
for servants’ dinner. The usual duwona-mano to 
each postillion is three or four dollars. At 
Terracina, the voitwrins pay one dollar for ‘every 
gentleman or lady’s supper and bed, and five 
pauls for every servant’s ditto—but if travellers 
pay for themselves, the ‘price is double, as has 


been already mentioned. 
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Route, going post, from Naples to Rome. 


| 

Apply to the Roman government for a /as- 
cia-passare for ‘Terracina and, at the same 
time request to have another lodged for you at 
the gate of S. Giovanni di Laterano, at Rome, 
Send to your minister at Naples to procure a 
licence for as many draught and saddle-horses as 
you want; otherwise you cannot obtain them— 
take a passport from your own minister, and an- 
other from the court of Naples. 


Posts. 
Versa ------ 1 A post-royal. Should 
you be stopped at the 
Dogana, about three 
miles from Naples, 
give nothing, but or- 


der your postillions 


to proceed. 
Capua ------ 1 
Francolisi ---- 1 
S. Agado ---- 1 
Cariglano---- 1 
Molo-di-Gaeta - - 1 


Dire. meee eee extra-horses from 
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Posts. 


the inn to the top of 
the hill above Molo- 
) di-Gaeta, two carlin. 
Fondi ------- 1 One extra-horse from 
Itri to the top of the 

hill, two carlina. 
Terracina - - - - - 14 If you have a lascia-pas- 
sare, pay nothing at 


the eustom-house. 


Maruti ------ 1 

Pyperno: -- + - 5 > 1 

Case Nuove --- 1 

Sarmonetta --- lg 

Case-Fondate -- 1 

Weletn =k = 1 Two extra-horses to Gi- 
enzano. 

Gienzano ---- 1 One extra-horse to Al- 
bano. 

Albano ----- 1 

Torre ------ ke 

Wowias« == =) 1 


Route, going post, from Switzerland to Turin. 


Carouge to Eluisct 14 By sending to the post- 


master at Carouge, 
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Post. 
and ordering his hor- 


ses to fetch you from 
Geneva, you save the 
expense of hiring hor- 
ses at Secheron, and 
still pay only one post 


and. a half. 

Frangy ---- 1% 

Mionnaz----- 1 

Rumilly+ ---- 1 

Aix-les-Bains - - 1% 

Chambery - - -- 14 Here we got the Bol- 
letonne, mentioned in. 
Letter IT. renewed. 

Montméehan --- 1% 

Mal-taverne --=- 1 

Aiguebellee --- 1 

Tirpierre- - - - - 1 

La Chambre --- 1 

St. Jean de Mau- 

TIENNE - - - - - 1 

St. Michel - --- 14 

St, André - =. 1 3 

Modane+ -°- -. - We. slept here, though 


the post is further on 
and gave ten livres 


_extra for so doing. 
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od 


Posts. 


Villarodin --- 1 

Bramens ----- 1 

Lanslebourg--- 1% 

Tavernettes --- 1  11f you travel with 

Novalesa+ ---- i} a Courier, he is ob- 
liged to ride post over 
Cenis. - We set out 
very early from Mo- 
dane, wishing to ar- 
rivebefore mid-day at 
the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

Susa------- 1 

Giaconera ---- 1% 

S. Ambrogio- - -° 1 

Rivoli ------ 1 

Torino+ ----- 1i 


Number of posts - 29 
Number of hours - 492 


Route, going post, from Turin, over the Mari- 
time Alps, to Nice. 


Da Torino a Carignano - - Posts 12 


Racconigi - - 14 
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Da Torino a Savighano - - Posts 
| Ceniallo -.- - 


Tamone - - - 


1 
1 
1 
Borgo 8S. Dalmazzo 1 
1 
Tenda +2 > + g 
Bréglo - . - 1 


| Sospello - - - 1 
Sceareno = - - 


jamal 
LS) (on Sd co 


Nigga ‘= <= 


beer 


Number of Posts - - 163 


Persons going this road should take wine 
with them, either from Turin or Geneva. 


Route, going post, from Turin to Genoa. 
Posts. 
Truffarello --- 1 A post-royal. 
Potring <2 1 After hard rain it is 
more advisable to go 
by Casal to Alessan- 


dria. 
Soaechel <= 3 EF 
Cabagniole---- 1 


EASED oa ae alee 1 Hence to Alessandria 
the road is sandy. 
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_ Annone ----- 1 

Felissano ---- 1 

Alessandria - - - 1 Hence to Novi the road 
is tolerably good, but 
narrow. 

Novi ------ 2 Hence to Veltaggio the 
road is rough. ‘The 
inn at Novi is a good 
one. 

Voltaggio ---- % Here an extra-horse is 


added for the passage 
of the Bochetta, which 
is very fatiguing. The 
' fortress of Gavi is re- 

markable, on account 
of it’s situation. 

Campo-Marone - 2 La Rosa is a good inn. 
The road hence to Ge- 
noa is excellent, and 
runs through the 
beautiful valley of 
Polcevera. 

Genoa ------ 13 


By setting out very early in the morning 
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from Turin, you may reach Alessandria on the 
first day, and Genoa on the second. » 


Route, gong post, from Florence through 
Bologna, Venice, Vienna, Prague, and 
Dresden, to Hamburg. 


Posts. 


Fonte-buona --- 1 

Cafagiolo - - - - - 1 : 

Monte Carelli- - - 1 ; 

Covighaja - - - - - 1 

Filicaje ----- - 1 Between Lojano and 
Pianora you pass a | 
bridge thrown over 
the Savena, and pay 
one paul for every 
two-wheeled chaise ; 

| and two pauls for ev- 

ery carriage with four 
wheels. 

Lojano------ 1 

Pianoro - - - - - 13 

Bologna - - - - - 14 


S, Giorgio- - - - 13 You pass a bridge 
thrown over the Na- 
| viglio, and pay the 

above-named toll. 


» 
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Posts. 


Cento ------ 1 You pass the Reno in 
a ferry, between Cen- 
to and 8. Carlo. 


S. Carlo ---- - 1 

Ferrara - - - = - 14 You pass the Po ina 
ferry, between Fer- 
rara and Rovigo. | 

Rovigo- - - - - - 1 

Monselese ---- 2 

Paaovd “~ -.- - - 1! 

Dolo ------- 13 

Fusina------ Wu : 


From Fusina to Venice you go by water, 
- and the distance is five miles: from Venice you 
return by water to Mestre. 


Treviso - - - - - 13 
Coneghiano---- 13 
Salice ------ 14 


Portonon, or Pordonone 13* 


* If you take the Clagenfurt-road, go from Portonon to 
S. Paternion, in order to reach which place you must cross 
the Tagliamento, and then proceed to 


Villach - -- === = Posts 12 
Velden == -- = - « 1 
Clagenfurt - - - = = 


I 
SOV CU wim wij 1 
1 
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240 
Posts. 
Codrotpo ---- 
Udine - ----- 13 
Nogarezo ---- 1 
Goertz ------ i 
Czerenveza ---- 1 
Wippach ---- 1 
Prewald - - - - - t 
Adelsberg ---- 1 See Route from Vienna 
to Trieste. 
Passe 22252. "2 1 
Ober-Laybach - - 1 . (There is another road 
to Ober-Laybach.) 
Laybach - - - - - 1 See Route from Vienna 
to Trieste. 
Potpetsch ---- Wi 
S. Oswald ---- 1 
Trans ------ 13 The post-map says, only 
one post. 
joe 
Neumarck --- = « 1 
Unsmarck - = = = « 14 
Judenberg - = - = = 1k 
Knittelfield - - - - « 1 
Gravbaih as 2 a 1 
PET Sen ae a eee 1 
UGE oie aw 4 
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Posts 
yg Se 
Ganewis = == - +1 
Peistriiz - - = + -1 
Mahrburg ---~- 1% One post only, by the 
| map. See route from 
Vienna to Trieste. 
Hhrenhaussen += - 1 
Peoria 2 4) 1 
Mahisdorf -- -- «3 | 
Gratz -------1 See route from Vienna 
| to Trieste. 
POPGY -°= = 2 13 | 
Kettelsiten,. -.- - «1 
Bruck on the Muhr 1 
Moerzhofen - - = -1 
Krieglach--- +--+} 
Moerzuschlag - - - 13 One post only, by the 
map. 
Schottwein «-- - 1 3 
Neukirchen « -.- 1 
Neustadt --+.- +12 
Draskirchen - - - 13 
® tea = 2 13 
Einzersdorf--+~-1 
Stockerau-----1 P 
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Mallebern - - - - - 1 
Hollabrunn---- 1 
Jezelsdorf'- - - - - 1 
Znaym ------1 
Freinersdorf - - - 1 
Budwitz -----1 
Schelletau - - - - - 1 
Stannern ---*- 1 
Ielau------- 1 
Steken------- 1 
Deutschbrodt atlgt oh 
Steinsdorff- - - - - 1 
Jenikdw +2 --- 4 
Czaslau - ----- 1 
Collin ------- 1 
Planian ------ 1 
Bohm-brod: - -.- - 1 
Bichowitz -----1 
Prague '------1 
Sarzedokluk - --1 
Schlan + -"- = = ] 
TVemitz.+ = - - = - 1 
_ Postelberg - - - - 1 
Tome = = >. + ae 


Peterswald ---- 1% 
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Zehist BPS ote toe 1 
Dresden es | 
Meissen ae a ne 1: 
PEAUONES 4 os ns ve 1i 


fubertsberg, or 
Wermsdorff - - 14 


W ten. = = se 1 
Leipzig - - - - - - 11 See route from Ham- 
| burg to Leipzig. 

Landsherg +--+ - 13 

COM ee eas 0) 

Os, ae Iz 

Magdeburg --+ ji 

Burgstall ~8..-. 9 

PWCHIGL  (o0 8 9 

Osterburg ee aie @ 

Arendseé» < . s . a 

BCU REN 5 in. se Ut 

SS ae 91 

Boitzenburg i ws oD 

Lischeburg - Bad ye 

Hamburg -:-. 1 


R 2 
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Route, going post, from Florence, through 


Mantua, to Cuxhaven. 


Fonte-buona - -:- 
Cafagiolo - - - - 
Monte-Carelli - 
Covigliajo te 


Filicaje ---- - 
Tojane- - -- - - 
Pianoro - - - - - 
Bologna - - - - - 
Samoggia -- - - 


S. Benedetto- - - 
Mantova noes 
Roverbella - + - 


Verona <= + == 


Volarni - -- ~ 


Posts: 


1 
1 
1 


onl 


pot 
tle Nit : Pit Nie DIE NI LIK 


i] 


bin 


Best inn, The Pelegrino. 


The Post. 


The due Tore. The 
Amphitheatre at Ve- 
rona highly merits 
notice. 


* From Modena to Parma is only 4 posts; and persons , 


who have leisure would do well to visit the last-named city, 
whick still contains, in the Cupola of it’s Cathedral, a famous 
work by Correggio. The great Theatre is an immense and 


beautiful edifice. 
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Posts 
Beri --+-+-- L 
Ala mh ieak, em ae ee 1: 
Roveredo = - = I 


1: The Rosa. 
Acqua-viva --- 1 be 
1: The Europa. 'The Cha- 
teau, the Cathedral, 
and the Churches of 
Sa. Maria Maggiore | 
and of the ci-devant 


Trento. = +s =» 


Jesuits merit notice. 
Salurn ---+ 1k | 
Neumarck -- - 
Branzol - - - - 
Botzen -- = - The Post, 
Teutschen - - - 


CC an 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Brixen ---- 1 
Ober-Miitewald .- 1 
Storzingen --- 1 
Brenner - - - J 
1d ae eS ee | 
Schinbere --- 1 
1 


Inspruck* - - - The Aquila dora. 'rhis 
* You may likewise go from Inspruck to 
Dirschenback ------ - 1 
Barwis «= -=--+-2 ---- 1 
Nazareth © w= ene = 
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Delfs --» 


Meining - - 


Nazareith - 


Lermos -- 


DOCU Suc ee oe 


Fuesen -- 
Saumeister - 
Schweebbruck 
Schwabdissen 
 Hurlach - 
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Posts. 


town contains 10,000 
people. The Church 
de la Cour ; the Pa- 
rochial Church of St. 
Jacques; the Chateau; 


- and the Churches of 


St. Nicolas, St. Sebas- 
tian, the Capuchins, 
and. the ci-devant Je- 
suits, merit notice, as 
does the Collegial 
Chapel. 
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Posts. 


Augsburg - - - 14 The tre Mort. See 
route from Frankfort 


to Augsburg. 

Meatlingen --- 13 
Donauwert --- 13 
Nordlingen - - -13 
Dunckelspuhl - 1 

Creilsheim - - 14 
Blaufelden --- 13 
Mergenthem -- 1 


Bischofshem  - 13 

Wurtzburg - - 13 Hotel de Franconia.— 
See route from Vi- 
enna to Ostend. 


Carlstadt - (German 


miles) -- - - 3* 
Hamelburg -- 8 
Bruckenhau -- 8 
Pie 
ffiincfeld --- 2 
VOONE 90-5 3 
1 EG Ape 


* In Upper and Lower Saxony, Brandenberg, Hesse, &c. 
you are charged by the mile, and not by the post. Five 
English miles make about one German mile, and two German 
males one post. 
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: e Posts. 
Eisenach +--+. 2 
_Laderbach. - -- 2 
Bischhausen --+ 2 
Helsen -- = + ==> 3 
Cassel ----- 13 Hotel dAngleterre— 
7 See route from Frank- 
fort to Munster. 
Munden ----+- 2. | 
Gotiingen --- 3 See route from Han- 
over to Gottingen. 
Nordhem --- 2 
Eimbek ---- Q 
Bruggen---- 3 
Dia-Wiese - - - 2 
Hanover ---- 2 See route from Bruns- 


wick to Hanover. 


‘Hanstade -- - 2 
Hlademsdorf -- 2 
Walsrode --- Q 
Rotenburg --- 8 
Closter-Seeven - 3 
_ Bremervihrde - 8 
Bederkesa --- -3 
Naxenwald' -; 12 
Cuvhaven ~-- Q 
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Prices, per packet, established in consequence 
of the Peace of 1814, to sail between Harwich 
and Cuxhaven. | 

Cabin, or whole passenger ........£7 9 0 

Hali-passenger ......02..-..00-serereeeeee 410 6 

Carriage, (the charge for shipping 

it being paid by the owner) ... 12 12 0 

Harwich-packets sail to eos every 
W ednesday, and Saturday, about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, weather permitting ; and re- 
turn twice a week, if possible. 

Best inns at Harwich—The three Cups, and 
The White Hart. 

Agent for the packets, Anthony Cox, Esq. 


Route, going post, from Venice, sel he Milan 
to Turin. 


Padua ----- 2 From Venice to Padua, 
you go by water in 

‘about ten hours. 
La Slesega - - - 1 The country from Padua 

hither is charming. 

Vicenza ---- 1 This city contains the 
| Olympic Theatre— 
called the chef-Peu- 


Monte-Bello - - - 


Caldiero 


Verona 


= oo = = 
~ 
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Posts. 


1 


14 


vre of Palladio, and 
1s adorned with seve- 


ral palacesby the same 


architect. dn _ the 
Church of S. Micheli 
is a St. Augustin by 
Tintoret ; and in that 
of the Dominicans an 
adoration of the Magi, 
by Paul Veronese.— 
Best inns, the Cap- 
pello Rosso, and the 
Scudo di Francia.— 
The environs of Vi- 
cenza merit notice. 
The country from La 
Slesega hither is beau- 
tiful, and continues so 
all the way to Verona. 


1 Beside the amphitheatre 


already mentioned, 
there are several Ro- 


_ Manantiquities in this 
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Posts. 


city. The venerable 
Church of S. Nazaro 
merits notice,asdotwo 
fine Sarcophagi in the 
Grotto of S. Giovanne 
in Valle, and the sta- 
tues and paintings of 
the Palazzo Bevilac- 
qua. The petrified 
fish found in Mount 
Bolca near Verona are — 
very curious. 

Castel Nuovo - - - 1; Immediately after quit- 
ting Verona you find 
theroad sandy; butthis 
inconvenience is soon 
forgotten in the con- 
templation of vines 
hanging in festcons 
from thetrees,rich pas- _ 
turages, embellished. 
by the Mincio, and 
the luxuriant. banks 
of the Lake of Garda, 


whose waters resemble — 
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Posts. ‘ 


Desenzano - - - ~ 13 
Ponte di S. Marco 1 
BIESCID PS  SOS L 


toni. 


a little sea,and contain 
a fish, called the Car- 


plone, deemed parti- 


cularly good both by 
ancient and modern 
The lake 
of Garda is in great 


epicures. 


measure surrounded 
by the Alps. 


This city isfamous forit’s 


manufacture of  fire- 
The Church 
of La Pace contains 
two pictures by Bat- | 
The Casa 
Martiningo was built 
by Palladio. The 


Casa Barbisoni con- 


arms. 


tains paintings, and 
the celebrated Dip- 
tych of Boétius. The 
Church of Sa. Afre is 


‘adorned with pictures 
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Posts. 


Ospitaleitto = --- 1 
Palazzolo - - - - - 1k 


Cavernago ---- 1 


253 


which merit notice. 
The Vin Santo of 
Brescia is delicious. 
Best inn, Jl Torre. 
On quitting this city 
you drive through an 
extensive and beau- 


tiful plain. 


Best inn, The Pheniav. 
You pass the Adda, and 


meet with a trouble- 


some custom-house. 


Colombarolo - --1 The country hence to 


Milan is beautiful. 


Milan -- - - - «+ - 14 This city (in Italian 


99% 


Milano), is said to 
contain from 120,000, 
to 140,000 people: it’s 
cathedral, one of the 
largest and finest in 
Italy, is adorned with 


rR) 
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Posts, 


a famous statue of 
St. Bartholomew, by 
Agrati. The roof of 
the church commands 
a magnificent view; 
and the subterranean 
chapel of S. Carlo 
Borromeo merits no- 
tice. The Church of 
St. Mark is one of the 
finest at Milan, and 
that of S. Fedele is 


~ decorated with — six: 


stupendous columns 
of red granite. Casa 
Aresa contains good 
pictures, as does the 
Arch-episcopal Resi- 
dence. The portico 
belonging to the 
Church of 8. Lorenzo 
isantique. The The- 
atre merits notice, as 
do the Ambrosian 
Library, and the Mu- 


qr 
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Posts. 


seum dt Sattala.* 
Best inns, J tre Re 
and the Albergo reale. 
From Milan you may 
easily make an ex- 
cursion to Pavia, which 
is only seven leagues 
distant, and tothe Bor- 
romean Islands, which 
are fifteen leagues dis- 
tant, and highly worth 
the attention of every 
traveller who delights 
in beautiful and ro- 
mantic scenery. 

S. Pietro POlmo - 1 You ferry over the 
Tesin, which 1s some- 

| times dangerous. 

Buffalora - - --1 

Novara----- - 1 

Vercellu + ---- - 13 Before you enter this 


townyou ford the Sesia, 


* Though the manuscript-collection of the works of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, accompanied with drawings, and a consider-~ 
- able number of other valuable manuscripts and pictures have 
been taken from the Ambrosian Library, by the French, a 
considerable number still remain. 
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Posts. 


S. Germano - - - 1 
Bian -\- se 221k 
Chivasco - - + - + 14 Eight miles from this 


place you pass the 
Doria Baltea on a 
| Pont-volant. 
Seitmo ---=--- 1 
Puri + 2.2 esd 
10z 
Persons who wish to proceed through Franee 
to England, tay go from Turin to Chambery, 
and thence, by the Pont-Beauvoisin, to Paris. 


Price of Post-horses in Piedmont and Savoy. 


_ For every pair of draught-horses the charge 
is five Piedmontese livres:* for every saddle- 
horse, two livres; and to each postillion, travel- 
lers usually give about one livre and a half per 
post. 


Established prices for the passage of Cenis. 


Hirst season, namely, from the first of May 
to the last of October, inclusive—For every 


* A Piedmontese livre is about one shilling English. 
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porter from Lanslebourg to Novalesa, and vice 
versa, three livres—from Novalesa to La Grand 
Croix, one livre ten sols—from Novalesa to La 
Ramasse, £2.—from Lanslebourg to La Ra- 
masse, £1. 5.—from Lanslebourg to La Grand — 
Croix, £1. 12. 6. Second season, namely, from 
the first of November to the last of April, inclu- 
sive—from Lanslebourg to Novalesa, and vice 
versa, three livres ten sols—from Novalesa to 
La Grand Croix, £1. 15.—from Novalesa to La 
Ramasse, £2. 5.—from Lanslebourg to La Ra- 
masse, £1. 10.—from Lanslebourg to La Grand 
Croix, £2. Price of the Tvrameaux-Guides— 
from La Grand Croix to La Ramasse, and vice 
versa, the mule inclusive, £2.—for the man who 
directs the traineau from La Ramasse to Lans- 
lebourg, £1. Price of every saddle-mule and 
guide, from Lanslebourg to Novalesa, and vice 
versa, during the first season, £2. 10.—during 
the second season, £3. Price of every porter- 
mule (not carrying more than fourteen rubbi of 
Piedmont), from Lanslebourg to Novalesa, and 
vice versa, first season, £3.—second Season, 
£3.10. Mules carrying between fourteen and 
sixteen rubbi, first season, £3. 10.—second 
season, £4. ‘The muleteers are included in these 
VOL. IL. S: 
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charges. Price of mounting or dismounting a 
carriage with four wheels, £2. 10. the Drrector 
of the Mountain being bound to replace every 
thing that is either lost or broken. — It 1s custom- 
ary for every traveller who is carried im a chair 
over Cenis, to give the porters about three livres 


as a Duona-mano. 


SWITZERLAND. 


_[N.B. Dejean, from Geneva, has, in conse- 
quence of the Peace of 1814, resumed his usual 
journey to London, by way of Paris, Calais, &c. 
with good coaches to carry passengers to any 
part of Switzerland. 

Further particulars may be known by an 
application at No. 33, Haymarket, London. | | 


PASSAGE OF 8ST. GOTHARD. 


This is one of the most frequented routes from 
Switzerland into Italy ; and the journey from 
Altorf to Bellinzone is easily accomplished in 
three days, whether on foot or on horseback ; 
neither can this passage be called dangerous at 


any season except while the snow is melting; 
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that is, while the avalanches are most liable to 
fall. Biya ‘ai 
On the first day you go from Altorf to 
’ Hopital: the Pfaffen-Sprung, the Cascade, the 
Devils Bridge, the Schillenen, the Urner-loch, 
cand the beautiful prospect presented by the 
Valley of Urseline, are the objects best worth a 
traveller’s attention. Irom the village of L’Ho- 
pital you proceed to the Hospice des Capucins, 
where the apartments and beds are clean and 
comfortable, and where travellers meet with a 
hospitable reception. On going away, you leave 
in your plate a few pieces of silver to contribute 
toward the support of this useful establishment. 
The summit of St. Gothard is a small plain 
encompassed by lofty rocks, and the height of 
this alp is supposed to be 6790 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean sea. 
The second day you go to Grand-Péage 
( Gross-Zollhaus ), where the inn is a good one. 
The views are, if possible, more picturesque on 
this. side of the mountain than between <Altorf 
and £7 Hopital. 
The third day you reach Bellinzone. 
This route is much embellished by the river 
Tesin, the forests of firs, the pasturages, the pretty 
5 2 


Cal 
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hamlets placed here and there in elevated 
situations, and the vines, poplars, chesnut, wal- 
nut, and fig trees, which oe present 
themselves to view. 

From Bellinzone, you may proceed to Milan 
by the Lake of Como, or visit the Lake Mag- 
gore. 


PASSAGE OF THE GRAND ST. BERNARD. 


Persons who wish to go the shortest way from 
French Switzerland into Italy, usually cross the 
Grand St. Bernard. Carriages can Sak go as 
far as St. Pierre. | 

From Martigny to ? Hospice is about nine 
leagues. At Liddes (where the ascent begins 
to grow steep), travellers commonly stop to see 
the collection of minerals and antique medals 
belonging to the Curé of Arbeley. ‘The medals 
were chiefly found on St. Bernard. From 
Liddes to St. Pierre is one league. ‘This 
country is remarkable for deep hollows bordered ! 
with rocks; into which hollows, the Drance 
precipitates itself with such violence as to exhibit 
a scene, by many people preferred to the fall: 
of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. From St. Pierre 
to I’ Hospice is three leagues; and every step, 
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as you approach the summit of the mountain, 
increases the steepness of the road and the wild- 
ness of the prospects. 

About a league beyond St, Pierre you begin 
to travel upon snow, which is so hard that a 
horse’s hoof scarcely makes any impression on 
it. ‘This road lies through two vallies, the first 
being called Les enfers des Foireuses, the se- 
cond La Valée de la Combe; between which 
spot and L’Hospice, the quantity of snow de- 
creases, L/Hospice, supposed to be 8074 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean sea, is the 
most elevated of all haman habitations in the 
old world; and some benevolent monks of the 
Augustin order live here constantly, for the pur- 
pose of accommodating and succouring travel- 
lers ; many of whom owe their preservation to 
these humane Ecclesiastics, who make a practice 
of searching out every unfortunate person lost 
in the snow-storms, or buried by the avalanches ; 
_and in this search they are greatly assisted by 
large dogs, who scent travellers at a considerable 
distance, and, spite of impenetrable fogs and 
clouds of snow, are always able to discover and 
‘pursue the right road, These useful animals, 
being trained for the purpose, carry in baskets 
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fastened to their necks, cordials and eatables 
calculated to revive those persons who are nearly 
frozen to death. Every traveller is most courte- 
ously received at L’Hospice, and the sick are 
provided with good medical and chirurgical 
assistance, without distinction of rank, sex, coun- 
try, or religion; neither is any recompence 
expected for all this hospitality ; though persons 
who possess the means, seldom fail to leave a 
testimony of their gratitude in the poor’s-box 
belonging to the church. Travellers should, if 
possible, find time to ascend the Col de Téné- 
bres (which is not a very fatiguing excursion), 
in order to see a fine view of Mont-Blanc. The 
valley wherein L’Hospice stands, is long, nar- 
row, and terminated by a small lake, on the 
extremity of which the convent is erected. Near 
this place there formerly was a temple of Jupi- 
ter. From L’Hospice you descend in six or 
seven hours to Aoste, which contains several 
- monuments of antiquity; and from Acste, you 


may either go to Turin or Milan. 


PASSAGE OF SPLUGEN. 


Persons travelling from Suabia, or the country 
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of the Grisons, to V enice, will find this the shortest 
route; though nobody should attempt to 
cross the Mountain of Splugen at the season of 
the avalanches ; and, at all seasons, great cau- 
tion should be used, in dangerous places, not to 
agitate the air, even by speaking in a loud voice.* 

The road as far as Cotre is good ; but carriages 
ean proceed no further; you must then go 
in a chaise-d-porteur, on horseback, or in a 
trammeau. This passage is infinitely more fatig- 
uing than that of St. Gothard ; the wildness and 
sublimity of the prospects, however, compensate 
for every difficulty, and present to the astonished 
traveller, the znferno of Dante, and the chaos of 
Milton. From Coire, you proceed through a 
road called Via Mala, to Splugen, passing in 
your way the Paten Bruche, where, from the 
bridge, you look into an abyss which the rays of 
the sun never enlightened; and at the same 
time, listen to the tremendous roaring of the 
Rhine, which forms in this place a circular basin, 
whence it issues, like a silver thread, out of a 


natrow passage in the rocks. After quitting 


eV sane : 

* When there is such an accumulation of snow that the 
stones or pointed rocks on the summits of the Alps are covered, 
the fall of the avalanches may be expected hourly, | 
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Splugen you go to Schamserthal, one of the 
most romantic vallies of the Alps. In the Rhezn- 
wald, or Forest of the Rhine, are firs of so un- 
‘gommon a magnitude, that one of them is said 
to measure 25 ells round the trunk; and the 
fall of the Rhine in this forest exhibits, perhaps 
the sublimest object in nature; which, while it 
fills the spectator with awe, affords him the 
extraordinary pleasure of contemplating scenes 
in the creation that even a pencil, masterly as 
Salvator Rosa’s, could not imitate. The road 
from Splugen, onward, is frequently so narrow 
that it is necessary to send a guide before, in 
order to stop the beasts of burden (coming from 
the opposite side of the mountain) in places 
where it is possible to pass them; and to avoid 
these unpleasant rencounters, and at the same 
time escape the wind which rises about mid-day, 
I would counsel travellers to leave Splugen at 
two or three in the morning. In order to pass 
the mountain, you lie down at full length in a 
traineau drawn by an ox, with your head next 
to the pole, because the ascent is so steep that 
your feet would otherwise be considerably highex 
than the rest of your body. It takes a couple 
ef hours to reach the summit. In descending 
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on the opposite side, called ihe Cardinal, you 
pass terrific precipices; at the bottom of which 
runs the Lyra, with an impetuosity that seems 
to increase every moment. You next arrive at 
the melancholy Valley of St. Jacques, and pro- 
ceed, amid broken rocks and fallen mountains 
(in rude confusion piled upon each other, like 
the disjointed fragments of a demolished world), 
till, at length, the hills of Chiavenna, covered 
with peach and almond trees, gradually present 
themselves to view, and unite, with the balmy 
~ zephyrs of Italy, to make you forget the fatigue 
you have recently encountered. 

You embark at La Riva, and continue your 
journey either by Como or Bergamo. 

Near Chiavenna is the Bourg de Pleurs, com- 
pletely buried by a fallen mountain ; a calamity 
which has changed a country once the seat of 
industry, ease, and cheerfulness, into a gloomy 
desert.* 

* There:is another passage, namely, that of Simplon, which 
leads from Haut Vallais and German Switzerland to Milan ; 


but, though short, the road is so inconvenient, and even dan- 
gerous, that I would not counsel travellers to go this way. 
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EXCURSION FROM GENEVA TO MONT-BLANC. 
First Day. 


Set out early in the morning for Salenche, 
either in a close carriage, or a Swiss cabriolet : 
the road is excellent, the country rich and beau- 
tiful. About mid-way stands the town of Bonne- 
ville, where you bait your horses at Les trois 
Maures, in the market-place ; after which you 
pass a stone bridge five hundred feet long, thrown 
over the Arve, and proceed to Cluse, a place 
chiefly inhabited by watchmakers. You then 
cross the Valley of Maglans, which aftords a 
great variety of scenery, and pass close to the 
Nant d Arpennas, a noble cascade in rainy sea- 
sons. After proceeding about three quarters of 
a league further, you are presented with a fine 
. view of Mont-Blanc, which continues to exhibit 
its awful and stupendous beauties all the way to 
Salenche. This is an old town in a picturesque 
situation. Drive to the house of the Sieur 
Genét, who furnishes horses and mules for the 
continuation of your journey. The windows of 
this inn command a view of Mont-Blanc.> L7an- 
tre de la Frrasse, situated at a small distance 
from Salenche, is worthy notice. Provided you 
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design returning through this town to Geneva, 
leave your carriage and horses here, and give 
your Voiturin orders to wait; but if you pur- 
pose taking any other route, send them back to 
Geneva... The usual price charged by Swiss 
- Poiturins is a gros écu per day, for every horse. 


Second Day. 


From Salenche to Chamounit is a journey of 
about eight hours ; which can only be performed 
on foot, on horseback, or in a char-d-banc. The 
Sieur Genét, or a man named Maxime, usually 
accompanies travellers to Chamouni in quality 
of Voiturin. Half a league from Salenche, you” 
pass the Mant Sauvage, a dangerous torrent 
after rain. The road is, generally speaking, 
rough, but safe, and the views are wild and pic- 
turesque. You crossa plain which formerly was 
a lake, and go through several hamlets and vil- 
lages which, in times of civil discord, afforded 
shelter to the ancient Romans. The Lake of 
Chede, situated at a little distance from the road, 
is small, but pretty; and serves to reflect on it’s 
bosom, the majestic summits of Mont Blane, 


which is easily distinguished from it’s neighbours — 
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by being the only triple-headed monster-among 
them. After passing the Arve, on the Pont de 
Chevres, you enter a little valley, through a 
narrow road at the edge ofa precipice, and are 
presented with a fine fall ofthe Arve, and many 
other romantic landscapes. Few travellers, how- 
ever, pursue the route of the Pont des Chevres, 
in going to Chamouni, there being a better path 
on the heights, which leads to the fertile Valley 
of Servoz, where one cannot behold without 
shuddering, the ruins of an Alp which, in its 
fall, menaced this luxuriant spot with total de- 
struction ; insomuch that all the inhabitants fled, 
though not time enough to prevent some of 
their children from being crushed to death; and 
the dust produced by rocks precipitated violently 
against each other, induced people at first to 
imagine that this terrific crash of nature pro- 
ceeded from the eruption of a volcano. In the 
neighbonrbood of Servos are lead-mines veined 
with silver. On quitting this village, you are 
presented with a magnificent landscape, formed 
by the new buildings of the miners, the ruins of 
an ancient castle, and the wild appearance of the 
Alps. You now discover from the heights your 
road traverses, the singular and wonderful val- 
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ley of Chamouni, whose verdant clothing is 
beautifully contrasted with cloud-capped mount- 
ains silvered by eternal snow ; gloomy forests, 
chiefly composed of firs; cottages and hamlets 
scattered here and there; and rocks of reddish 
porphyry and granite, interspersed with glaciers 
of a dazzling whiteness, whence rise sea-green 
pyramids of ice, which, when illuminated by the 
sun, exhibit a prospect more easy to imagine 
than describe. | 

At a considerable distance from the Bourg of 
Chamouni, you are met by persons who offer to 
conduct you to Montanvert, &c.; and, to rid 
yourself of their importunities, it is advis- 
_ able to mention the name of some well-known 
guide, adding, that he is the one recommended — 
to you. From every part of the valley of Cha- 
mouni, you are presented with a view of Mont- 
Blanc. This gigantic Alp, primeval with a 
world whose several changes it has quietly wit- 
nessed, is said by Monsieur de Luc to be 153022 
English feet; and by Monsieur de Saussure, 
17700 Paris feet, above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean sea; while the crust of snow on it’s sum- 
mits and sides is supposed to be above 400 feet. 
deep. The first persons who ever reached the 
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top of this stupendous mountain, were Jacques 
Balmat of Chamouni, and Dr. Paccard: they 
went in the year 1786; and, in 1787, were fol- 
lowed by M. de Saussure, and an English gen- 
tleman. The botanist and mineralogist may 
find ample amusement in this valley, which is 
likewise famous for excellent honey, sold at — 
Chamouni in little barrels that cost one écou 
each. Chamouni contains two inns, both of 
which are good, though that of Madame Couteran 


is generally preferred to the other. 


Third Day. 


Tn order to visit the Mer de Glace of Mon- 
tanvert, and the Source of the Arvéron, two 
objects infinitely better worth seeing than any 
others which present themselves in this excur- 
sion, it is necessary to engage careful and judi- 
cious guides :—they expect a gros écw per day, 
each. Lombard, called Le grand Jorasse, and 
Pierre Blamat, werereckoned, some years since, 
two of the best. Other: guides were Cachat, 
le Géant; Tournier, Oiseau; Bilamat, le 
Mont-Blanc; Blamat, des Dames; and Char- 
let, le Mercure. Tt is likewise necessary to 


hire a porter to carry cold provisions and wine - 
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for yourself and your guides. Ladies frequently 
perform great part of this day’s journey in chaises- 
d-porteur ; for each of which it is requisite to 
have six chairmen: but good walkers had much 
better trust to their feet, taking the precaution 
to wear thick soled halfboots with flat heels. 
It being a work of full three hours to ascend the 
Montanvert, and then descend to the Mer de 
Glace, you should set out from Chamouni at 
seven in the morning on a mule, which carries 
you about one league and a quarter. The road 
lies through forests of firs, which exhibit traces of 
ancient woalanches, enormous blocks of granite, 
and large trees laid prostrate. You then enter 
a narrow and rugged path called le Chemin 
des Crystalliers; where you dismount, and 
send your mule back to Chamouni, giving or- 
ders that she may meet you on your return at 
the Source of the Arvéron. The view near a 
little fountain called le Caillet, is worth notice ; 
so great being the height you have now attained, 
that the Arve in the plain beneath appears hike 
a thread; the Bourg, like card-houses : and the 
fields and meadows, like the Squares of a chess- 
board, or beds in a flower-garden embellished 


with a thousand different shades of green. After 
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passing this fountain you find the path grow 
excessively steep and rugged, though not dan- 
gerous. You next reach the Hépital de Blair, 
built by an English gentleman of that name; 
and a few paces further you discover the Mer de 
Glace, of which I cannot, perhaps, give a better 
idea than by comparing it to a tempestuous 
ocean whose towering waves have been suddenly 
rendered motionless by an All-powerful Hand, © 
and converted into solid masses of crystal. You 
now descend for a full quarter of an hour, through 
a path bordered by Rhododendrun, in order to 
reach the margin of this sea; and if you venture 
to walk upon it’s surface, take especial care to 
avoid the cracks and chasms with which it 
abounds: the colour these chasms assume, is a 
beautiful sea-green; and the waves of this frozen 
ocean which, from the top of Montanvert, appear 
like furrows in a corn-field, are now discovered 
to be hillocks from twenty .to forty feet high. 
The Mer de Glace is eight leagues in length, 
and one in breadth; and on it’s margin rise 
pyramidical rocks, ealled needles, whose summits 
are lost in the clouds; they likewise are deno- 
minated, the Court of their august Sovereign 


Mont-Blanc, who glitters on the opposite side 
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in stately repose, and being far more elevated 
than her attendants, veils in the heavens, which 
she seems to prop, a part of her sublime and 
majestic beauties. The six needles which you 
see from Montanvert, are those of Midi, Dru, 
Bouchard, Moine, Tacul, and Charmeaux ; and 
the six Glaciers which descend from Mont- 
Blane into the valley of Chamouni, are those of 
Gruaz, Facconnaz, Bossons, Montanvert, Argen- 
trere, and La Tour. From the Mer de Glace 
you re-ascend the Montanvert, and dine at 1 H6- 
pital de Blair, or La pierre des Anglais (an 
immense block of granite ), so called from two 
English gentlemen, Messrs. Windham and Po- 
cock, who, in 1741, made it their dinner-table, 
aiter they had penetrated, without a guide, into 
these then unknown regions. Hence you de- 
scend to the Source of the Arvéron, through the 
Chemin des Chevres,—a short, but abominably 
rugged path; on traversing which, it is not un- 
common to behold avalanches fall from the sur- 
| rounding mountains, and pyramids of ice tumble 
with a tremendous erash and roll to the bottom 
of the Glacier of Montanvert, at whose foot is 
the Source of the Arvéron. The Podtte de Glace 
that renders this spot so famous, resembles a 
VOL. I. T 
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grotto of a stupendous height and magnitude; the 
partition walls of which, seem cased with the 
finest pier-glass; and the eye, deceived by this 
illusion, thinks it discovers a long suite of cham- 
bers. Small rain pours down from every part, 
and forms, if I may so express myself, an aqua- 
tic hall (in colour like the purest ether ); from 
the extremity of which, issues the river Arvéron, 
and rushing between blocks of granite and gi- 
gantic stones, unites itself at the distance of half 
a league with the Arve. Here you remount 
your mule, and proceed back to Chamouni. 
The inhabitants of this country are well- 
looking, sensible, frank-hearted, and remarkably 
courageous; and many of the guides understand 
something of natural history, and astronomy. 
The woods are peopled with rabbits, white hares, 
martens, and ermines ; the rocks, with marmots 
and the amiable chamois. These last-named 
animals live together in flocks, and generally 
frequent vallies where no sportsman can pene- 
trate; while a few are constantly detached from 
the main body as scouts, and others. perform the 
duty of centinels. The agility and intrepidity 
with which the chamois leaps from precipice to 


precipice, and scales rocks almost perpendicular, 
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should teach the boldest Alpine-traveller not to 
be vain of his achievements. 

Persons who wish to vary their route back to 
Geneva, may go by the Col de Balme, from 
whose summit the Vallais, the Rhone, the large 
and small St. Bernard, the passages of Cenis and 
Simplon, St. Gothard, and the Alps of Berne 
and Unterwalde, are all discoverable : whale the 
sublimity of this extensive view is greatly height- 
ened by a near prospect of Mont Blanc and its 
majestic needles. 

I would, however, rather counsel travellers to 
return by Six, and Thonon; whence it is easy to 
embark upon the lake, and proceed. to Geneva. 


GERMANY. 


Money of the Imperial Territories. 


Bovmihie {6 21504) wis Poa pauls 673 

Dear Jordi, SE ETON florins 44 

Crown, or piece of florins 2, and. 
kréutzers 16 


Piece of kréutzers By AP ta ce? a AGL - 34 
Pattou-ot idittocsre! es patie igh AE 18 
Ditto of dittots + 04. PP a a, al 17 
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Piece of one paul, or kréutzers - - -.- 12 
Ditto of kréutzers - - - - - etl tah ae 
Ditto of Gitte -V Gls aie were ore 5 
- Ditto-of one gros, or kréutzers ---- 3 
Ditto of kréutzers - - - - - awe a 


An imperial sequin, and a ducat, generally 
are synonymous: sometimes, however, an impe- 
tial sequin is only four florins and thirty kréut- 
zers ;—other sequins pass for four florins and 
twenty-eight kréutzers. The convention-dollar 
passes for two florins throughout Germany. 

‘Bankers’ accounts are kept in florins. It is 
generally difficult to procure much gold, or sil- 
ver, without paying an agio for it; but the 
Vienna bank-bills, many of which are as small 
as five florins each, pass current every where 
th-oughout the imperial territories, and are al- 
ways readily changed into silver. 


Price of Post-horses in Germany. 


Every draught-horse, throughout Hungary 
and Bohemia, is charged at forty-five kréutzers 
a post; in other parts of the imperial dominions, 
at sixty kréutzers, being one florin a post. Every 
postillion in Hungary, Sclavonia, Bannat, and 


Se ee 0 ae Oe ee es 
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‘Transylvania, has a right to fifteen kréutzers a post 
driving only two horses; twenty-two, driving 
three; and thirty, driving four. Every postillion 
in Bohemia and Austria has a right to seventeen 
kréutzers a post, driving only two horses; twenty- 
four, driving three; and thirty-four, driving four. 
It is, however, customary to give from forty to 
forty-five kréutzers to every driver of one pair 
of horses, fifty to every driver of three horses, 
and sixty to every driver of four. 

In Hungary, Sclavonia, Bannat, and Transyl- 
vania, the price for greasing wheels, if grease be 
found by the traveller, is four kréutzers per car- 
riage; if not, twelve kréutzers. In Bohemia 
and Austria-the price is six kréutzers per car- 
_ Yiage, if grease be found by the traveller, and 
fourteen if it be not. Carriages are generally 
greased at every post. | 

In Germany allow near four hours for every 
post ; in the Low-Countries two.* 

The best money for travellers to take from 
Tuscany into Germany, is sovranes, which may 
usually be purchased in a German-shop near the 
‘post-office at Florence, and in many other shops, 


* Post-masters, in the imperial territories, are obliged ta 
take Vienna bank-bills. 
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for sixty-two or sixty-three pauls each, and 
sometimes for less. (Every sovrane at Venice 
and throughout the imperial dominions, is worth 
sixty-seven pauls and ahalf.) Imperial sequins, 
which cost twenty-one pauls at Florence, and 
are worth twenty-three at Venice. Dutch se- 
quins, which likewise cost twenty one pauls, and 
are worth twenty-three at Venice. Spanish 
dollars, which cost nine and a half pauls at Flo- 
rence, and are worth ten anda quarter at Venice. 
Roman and Tuscan sequins are worth twenty- 
three pauls each at Venice, and Francescont go 
for ten pauls and a half. 

Note, that the paul at Venice is called a livre, 
and divided into twenty sols. The imperial paul 
is divided into twelve kréutzers, The florin is 
equal in value to about two shillings English. 

Travellers going from Tuscany to Hamburg, 
should have their baggage plumbed at Florence, » 
and pay five pauls. At the gate of Bologna a 
present of five pauls is expected. At Ferrara, 
on quitting the town, travellers usually give 
five pauls; and on crossing the Canal-Bianca 
five pauls, 
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VENICE. 


The best apartments at Petrillo’s, and other 
inns, are fifteen or sixteen livres a day ; and din- 
ner is usually charged at eight pauls a head. 

‘The price of a gondola, buona-mano inclusive, 
is ten livres a day; each gondola has two rowers, 
and contains four persons, who may be just as — 
well secured from weather as in a coach; these 
boats being most conveniently. fitted up with 
glasses, Venetian, and other blinds; they like- 
wise are furnished with elegant lanterns at 
night. The wages of a Valet-de-place is five or 
six livres per day. 

The articles best worth purchasing at Venice, 
are—gold chains, sold by weight according to 
the price of gold; (in payment for these chains 
a sovrane, when I was at Venice, went for sixty- 
eight pauls and a half) Wax candles, which 
usually sell for between three and four livres the 
pound-—Mocha-coffee—chocolate—paste made 
of melon seeds, for washing the skin—glass— 


books—and maps. 
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i Departure of Letter-Couriers. 


‘ At Venice, every nation has it’s separate post- 
office. The English courier goes on Wednes- 
day and Friday evening—the couriers -of other 


countries on Saturday evening. 


VIENNA. 


The pound weight at Vienna is eighteen 
ounces. The common measure, called a braccio, 
is somewhat longer than that of Florence. 

At The White Bull we paid for six rooms, 
and dinner for three persons, bread, wine, and 
beer not inclusive, twelve florins per day—for 
linen, bread, beer, and table wine,* six florins 
. per day—for a job-carriage two florins and a 
half per day, giving a small! present to the coach- 
man when we quitted Vienna—for a Valet-de- 
place one florin per day, though IT am told the 


price ought not to exceed thirty-four kréutzers. 


* 'Tyavellers should endeavour to procure old Austrian 
wine, which is much more wholesome than are the common 
wines of Hungary. It is said the Germans frequently put 
some poisonous metallic substance into their white wines, par- 
ticularly those of the Rhine, 


4 
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There are in this city excellent hackney-coaches, 
at so much an hour, and good sedan-chairs, into 
which the sick cannot be admitted. ‘There like- 
wise are several good physicians and surgeons ; 
and among the former a gentleman, by name 
Del Carro, who studied at Edinburgh, and 
speaks English. 

The shops at Vienna are richly furnished. The 
articles best worth purchasing seem to be, eyder- 
down, black lace, furs, Bohemian kerseymere, 
and men’s cloth. Eyder-down is usually sold 
at nine florins the pound. Broad black lace is 
from three to five pauls the braccio. Kersey- 
mere, if dyed in grain, three florins and three 
quarters the braccio—if not, three florins and 
one quarter. 

The usual price in the partérre at the opera- 
house is one florin; but, upon extraordinary 
occasions two-—the usual price of a box, one 
ducat, but, upon extraordinary occasions, two. 

I would counsel travellers to part with their 
voiturins at Vienna, and thence go post to Dres- 
den ; the post-masters between the above-named. 
cities being so spiteful to the voiturins, that the 
latter can neither procure extra-horses nor any 


other necessary accommodation on the road. 
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Arrival and Departure of Letter-Couriers. 


Monday morning, arrives the post from Italy, 
Spain, France, and Great-Britain. 

Tuesday morning, from Saxony, and the north- 

. ern countries. 

Thursday morning, from LHtaly. 

Saturday morning, from Saxony. 

Monday evening, at three o'clock, goes the post 
to Italy. 

Wednesday evening, to Saxony and the north- 
ern countries, es France, and Great- 
Britain. 

Thursday evening, to Italy. 

Saturday evening, to Spain, France, and Great- 


Britain. 


The posts of the imperial dominions in Ger- 


many arrive and depart daily. 

A Diligence goes to Presburg at eight o’clock 
every morning; another to Italy at half past 
seven every Monday morning; and another to 
Prague and Dresden at nine o sig iiss ‘Tues- 


day morning. 
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PRAGUE. 


The articles best worth purchasing here are, 
Silesia lawns, and other linen—Bohemian lustres, 
and other glass. 

The wages of a Vaiet-de-place is thirty-four 
kréutzers a day; and the price of a job-coach, 
two florins and thirty kréutzers a day. 

There are good hackney-coaches in this city. 


DRESDEN. 


Money of Saxony. 


Pea ts lain ayia worth florms 44 
Crown, or convention-dollar - - florins 2 
Florin ---------- worth gros 16 
PRAPCMOUI 2 3121S eee aie eros 8 
Roiutiter-forityiiails Broee  o end). eros 4 


Two gros-piece, marked 12, that number meaking 
one dollar.* 

One gros-piece, marked 24, that engi making 
one dollar. 

Half-gros-piece, marked 48, that number making 
one dollar. 


* These are not convention-dollars, but those. in which 
mecounts are kept. 
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Piece of three pfennings. 
Piece of one pfenning. 

Bankers’ accounts are kept in dollars and gros, 
the former being an imaginary coin, worth one 
florin and a half. | 

Spanish dollars do not pass here, | 

The pound-weight of Dresden is sixteen 


ounces—the awne, or common measure, two feet 


—and the foot twelve inches. 

The best apartment at the Hotel de Pologne 
lets at one ducat per day-» those of a smaller 
size are, of course, more reasonable. Dinner is 
commonly charged at one florin per head, though 
travellers may be tolerably served at twelve gros. 

The wages of a Ve alet-de-plage is one florin a 
day. 

The best Trazteurs are Plan, in the Wilische 
Gasse, who gives a good dinner at eight gros 
per head—and Geyer, in the same street, who 
keeps a Table. d Hote, at eight gros per head. 
Vogel, in the Scheffelgasse, likewise is a good 
Traiteur, and keeps a lodging-house. 

Persons who have their dinner from a Traiteur 
should order it at twelve o’clock, that ees — 


usual dinner-hour. 


A carriage for the whole day is about three 
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| florins—for the half day, two florins and four 
gros. 259 | 

The price of a sedan chair in the Old Town 
is two gros for going to any part of it, and two 
' for returning ; in the new town exactly doubie ; 
and the chairmen charge one gros for every quar- 
ter cf an hour when they are kept waiting. 

Wine of the country is usually charged at ten 
gros a bottle, and bottled beer at two gros and 
six pfennings. 

The articles best worth purchasing in this 
city, are, black and white thread-lace, and macea- 
roni:—the two first may be had of the makers 
—the last of Bertoli, at his Italian manufacture. 


Arrival and Departure of Letier-Couriers. 


Sunday afternoon, arrive letters from Vienna, 
Prague, &c. ; and likewise from Great- Britain, 
France, Holland, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Flanders, Hanover, Brunswick, &e, 

Tuesday morning, from Italy, the Tyrol, Switz- 
erland, &c. 

Wednesday afternoon, from Vienna, Prague, &c. 

Thursday afternoon, from Holland, Flanders, 
Hamburg, &c. 
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Sunday morning, at eight o'clock, the post goes 
to Hamburg with letters for Great-Britain, &e. 
Monday afternoon, at three o'clock, to Holland, 
and Flanders; and at six, to Prague, Vienna, 

&e. Venice, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Wednesday, at noon, to Holland, France, Den- 

mark, &e. 

Friday, at one in the afternoon, to Prague, 
‘Vienna, &c. | | 
Thursday morning, at eight o’clock, the Dili- 

gence goes to Hamburg—and on Wednesday — 

morning, at the same hour, to Prague and 

Vienna. — 

Letters must be sent to the-post one hour, 
and parcels two hours, before the courier sets 
out. Letters for Great-Britain pay eight gros 
each. 


HAMBURG. 


Money of Hamburg. 


Accounts are kept in marks and schillings ; 
a mark being from sixteen to eighteen pence 
English, according to the exchange; and a 


schilling the sixteenth part of a mark. 
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Convention-dollars do not pass for quite two_ 
florins at Hamburg, no money being current 
but that of Hamburg and Denmark. 

The pound-weight is sixteen ounces. 

Hamburg contains an excellent French 'rai- 
teur, who sends out dinner at all prices. We 
paid a crown ahead for dinner without wine, | 
and six marks a day for our lodging. The com- 
mon price for dinner at an inn is two marks a 
head. | 

Claret is good and cheap, being usually sold 
at two marks a bottle. 

Almost every article of commerce may be 
purchased at Hamburg; but though exempt 
from port duties, things in general are dear, cam- 


bric excepted. 


PRUSSIAN DOMINIONS. 


Persons, who travel post, pay 8 gros a German 
mile* for every horse, and usually give 4 to 
every postillion. At Berlin. a mile more than 
the actual distance is charged, it being a post-_ 


royal. At every post 4 gros is the fee to the 


* In all the following pages, relative to Germany, by a 
mile, is meant a German mile, 
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Wagenmeister, or superintendant of the post- 
carriages. .Postillions are enjoined, by Govern- 
ment, not to be above one hour and a quarter 
in going a mile, if the road be good; and one 
hour and a half if it be otherwise; they are like- 
wise enjoined not to be above one hour in - 
greasing the wheels of a carriage and changing 
the horses. Post-masters are directed to put, to 
a light carriage, with one person and one trunk, 
two horses; with two persons, three horses ; and 
with four persons, four horses. To a carriage 
with two places (though only one be occupied), 
three horses, and four horses if there be three or 
four persons in the carriage ; and to a carriage 
with four places, if it convey above five persons, 
six horses and two postillions. Every servant 
who goes on the outside is reckoned in this com- 
putation. Persons who wish for the horses ap- 
propriated to couriers must apply for an order 
from Government ; these horses are charged at 
12 gros a mile, and the postillions are obliged to. 


drive at the rate of one mile an hour.* 


. * On quitting Berlin, travellers should have a passport 
from Government, which the Wagenmeister commonly pro- 
cures. Travellers should likewise have their trunks plumbed. 
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HESSE. 


Persons who travel post pay 8 gros a mile, 
whether they take eommon post-horses, or those 
appropriated to couriers. With respect to T'rink- 
geld, or drink-money, if the post be two miles 
and a half or three miles in length, it is usual to 
give 8 gros to the postillion, provided he drive 
three or four horses, and 10 gros if there be six 
horses and two postillions. If the post be one 
mile and a half, or two miles in length, it is usual 
to give 6 gros to the postillion, provided he drive 
three or four horses, and 8 gros provided he drive 
six. The Wagenmeister cannot demand above 
2 gros, 


SAXONY. 


Persons who travel post pay 8 gros a mile for 
every horse, and the same per post to every 
postillion. - Couriers, whether in chaises or on 
horseback, pay 12 gros a mile. 


BRUNSWICK. 


‘Persons who travel post pay 8 gros a mile for 
every horse, 
VOL. Il, a 
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HANOVER. 

Persons. who travel. post pay 73 gros a mile 
for every horse, and 6 gros'a post to the postil- 
lion, unless he drive four horses, when the fee 
is 8 gros; and if he drive six, the fee is 16 gros, 
except a post be longer than common, when 
something more is given. ‘The fee to the Wa- 
genmeister is from 3 to 6 gros. In the Hano- 
verian territories the old Louis, or Pistole, goes 
for only 4 crowns 16 eros, in paying the post or 
the tolls; but passes for 5 crowns in paying for 
grease, drink-money, and expenses at inns. 

The roads in the north of Germany are, gene- 
| rally speaking, bad; and the mélange of terri- 
tories is an obstacle to their improvement; more- 
over, the distances from place to place are not 
determined with precision, and the post-masters 
sometimes exact. In many parts of Lower- 
Germany there is no established post. In Hel- 
stein you pay three schillings for greasing the 
wheels of a carriage ; in the territories of Meck- 
lenburg, a mare: and the same at Hamburg; 
and at Lubeck, when you enter an inn, the | 
waiter is prohibited from taking your baggage 
out of your carriage, this office belonging toa 
man called Litzenbruder, whose claim is at least 
12 schillings, 
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There is a kind of carriage, half open, and 
containing four persons, to which, if it be not 
encumbered with much baggage, post-masters 
have no right to put more than two horses, ex- 
cept in the Hanoverian territories. This car- 
riage is called a W ienerwagen. 

The noble rivers which embellish Germany 
render it easy and pleasant to travel by water: 
as there are, on many of these rivers, Markt- 
schiffs (a sort of Coche deau), which go regu- 
larly from city to city ; private vessels may 
likewise be procured. The voyage Jrom Frank- 
Jort on the Mein to Cologne is delightful, as is 
that from Ratisbon to Vienna* 


Route from H amburg to Berlin. 
Ei schebure. 


NS 
| 


Botizenbureg. 
Lubthen. 


Lenzen.. - - - This town is charmingly Sl- 


eS = 
BR whe 


tuated. You ferry over 
the Elbe. 
‘1g Perleberg. 


* A Coche @eau, or water-Diligence, goes every Sunday 
from Ratisbon, and arrives at Vienna in three days, or three 
and a half. The passage-money for a gentleman or lady 
is a ducat ; aad for a servant, a convention-dollar, 3 


U2 
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1 Kleezke. 
14 Kyritz. | 
9 Fehrbellin, 
2 BoetZzo. 
12 Berlin. 


163 Posts. 


Berlin contains 151,000 people, including the - 
galrison, The objects best worth notice in this 
~ city are, The Chateau royal—Monbijou— The 
Royal Stables— The Arsenal, deemed the finest 
building of it’s kind in Europe ; in the court are 
twenty-one masks, representing Death, by 
Schluter; the statue of Frederic I. is by Schluter 
and Jacobi— The Opera-House— The buildings 
of the royal Library and the royal Academy— 
The royal Library—The Hotel de Vi ille — The 
Bank—-The Governor's Palace—L’ Hotel des 
Cadets—L’ Hotel des Invalides—La Charité-- 
The Cosernes—The German Theatre—The Pa- 
lace of Prince Henry—of the Prince royal—of 
the Margrave of Anspach—of Prince Louis of 
Prussia—of Prince Sacken—of Count Schulen-— 
bourg, &e.— The Church of St. Hedewige—The | 
Cathedral—The new Churches on the Place des 
gens Carmes—The Church belonging to the 
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Garrison, containing four pictures by Rode, 
which represent the death of four great Prussian 
warriors— The church of St. Peter—The church 
of S. Mary, and it’s fine gothic tower—The 
church of St. Nicholas, remarkable for it’s anti- 
quity, paintings, and sculpture, and likewise for 
the monument of Puffendorf. The Parochial 
_church—The church of S. Sophia,&e. The church 
of S. Dorothée, famous for the monument of 
Count de Mark. The Place de Guillawme, or- 
namented with statues of four great warriors. 
The colossal and equestrian statue of the Grand- 
Elector Frederick-William, deemed the chef- 
@ euvre of Schluter. The Pont-royal—and the 
superb gate of Brandenberg. The Porcelain- 
Manufacture—Public and private Libraries, 
almost without number, beside the royal one 
already mentioned. The royal cabinets of pic- 
tures, &c.—and The cabinets of MM. Bauer, 
Bernoull, Cesar, Chodowiechy, Concialini, 
Daum, Ephraim, Baron de Heinitz, @& Itzig, 
de Meil, Mohsen, Count de Neale, de Nelker, 
Oelrichs, Rode, Roloff; Schutze, &e. with a va- 
riety of literary and charitable establishments. 
There is an Italian opera at Berlin, to which 

people are admitted gratis (foreigners are placed. 
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in the second and third row of boxes). ‘There 
likewise are a buffa-opera and a German. theatre; 
—price for each place in the first row of boxes, 
16 gros—in the second, 12 gros—in the parqueé, 
12 gros—in the amphitheatre, 8 gros—and in 
the gallery, 4 gros. The Thedtre de société, at . 
M. de Hagen’s, M. Kunze’s academy of music, | 
the clubs ealled Ressources, and the fishery at — 
Stralau, on the 24th of August, serve to diver- 
sify the amusements of this city. 
: Here are three classes of inns, in the first of — 
which may be placed the Ville de Paris—L Aigle 
@or—La Ville deRome—LeCerf @or—L’ Hotel 
de Russie—L Hotel Etranger—LeRoi @ Angle- 
terre—and Le Roi de Portugal. A tariff, exhib- — 
iting the prices at these inns (which are fixed — 
by government), is open to the inspection of — 
every traveller. Ready-furnished lodgings are — 
advertised in the newspapers; the rent of one 
room in a good situation is from 4 to 6 crowns 
per month. The principal promenades are, wnder — 
the linden-trees— The Place de Guillawme— The 
~ Place de Doehnhof—The Park— ThePlace called 
- LeCercle— Bellevue, where are the bust of Prince | 
Henry of Russia, by Houdon; the monument 
of the Baroness de Bielefeld; the Pavilion, &e- 
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TheGarden of the Royal School—The Coffee and 
Lemonade Gardens, &e. | 

Charlottenburg —Schoenhausen—the Mineral 
Waters of Friedrichsbrunnen, the charming vil- 
lage of Bucholz—and The plantations of M. de 
Burgsdorff at Tegel, are worth notice. | 

Persons who like water-parties, may go in 
boats to Treptow, Charlottenburg, &c. 

The wages of a Valet-de-place at Berlin, 1s 
12 gros a day, provided he be kept no longer 
than eight o’clock in the evening; and 16 if he 
remain beyond that hour. The price of a job- 
coach is two crowns a day; and the fare na 
hackney-coach, 6 or 8 gros, according to the 
distance. Rager, who keeps a Table d’ Hote, 
charges 12 gros per head ; the Zratiewr belong- 
ing to the English house, 8 gros per head; and 
the Traiteur of the Ritteracademie, 6 gros per 
head. | re 


Route from Hamburg to Leupsic. 


7 Lenzen. 
13 Arendsee. 
1 Osterburg. 
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14 Stendal. The Cathedral of St. Nicholas 
and the public School of the 
ci-devant Franciscan Con- 
3 | vent, merit notice. 
14 Burgstall. 
1 Magdeburg. This city contains 36,000 
people. Inns—L’ Auberge 
@ Allmer; and Le Roi de 
Prusse. | 
1 Salze. 
1 Halbe. 
13 Coethen. 
1 Zoerbig. 
1 Landsberg. 
14 Leipsic. 
202 Posts. 


This town is supposed to contain from 32 to 


34,000 people. The objects best worth notice are, 


The Pleissenbourg-- The Paulinum— TheCollege 


of the Princes and The red College—The ancient — 


Arsenal—The Hotel deVille— The Cour d Auer- 
bach, in fair-time— The Eachange— The College 
of St Thomas—The Manége—The Theatre--The 


Churches of St. Nicholas and S. Thomas—The 


house of M. Muller, which contains thirteen 
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ceilings, by Ogser—The Esplanade, with the : 
statueof the Elector—The Libraries belonging to | 
the city, the University, the churches and 
- schools of St. Nicholas and St. Thomas, &e. | 
The cabinets of natural history of Link, Stieghtz, 
~ Bose and Leske—M.Huber’s collection of prints 
— Pictures, Prints, &c. to be sold at Mr. Rost’s; | 
The paintings of M.M.Winkler and Oeser—The 
collection of the société économique,and The Botan- 
ical Garden. 'The promenades are numerous 
and pleasant. The prices at the German thea- 
tre are, for a box in the first row, 4 crowns; In 
the second, 3 crowns; in the third, 8 bons-gros ; » 
and fora place in the parterre, 6 bons-gros 
unless it be fair-time, when something more is 
paid. The best inns are, L’ Hotel de Sace, 
L’ Hotel de Baviere, and I’ Ange Bleu.  'The 
three fairs are held at Christmas, Easter, and 
Michaelmas ; and at these fairs as many books 
are said to be sold yearly as amount to 500,000 
Rixdollars. 

The price of a front room, fuel inclusive, at 
an inn, is one florin a day; and of a back room, 
eight bons-gros. The wages of a Valet-de- 
place is one florin a day, unless it be fair-time, 
when he expects a crown. Job-carriages and © 


\ 
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hacks may always be met with before the gates 
of St. Pierre and Grimma.* 


Route from Leipsic to Dresden. 


Posts. ; 
14. Wurzen - - - The Cathedral merits notice. 


1 Wernsdorff. 

1 Stauchiz. 3 res 
1! Meissen - - - Best inn, Le Soleil dor. 
12 Dresden. 


Oo | 
a 


Rouie from Leipsic through Gotha to Frankfort 
on the Mein. 


Posts. 


lies: Rippach - -.- Between Rippach and Naum 
burg, you pass the W eissen- 
fels, where the Castle and 
it’s Church merit notice. 


Near Lutzen (a small town 


* Leipsic will henceforth be memorable for having given 
it’s name to the most important modern battle ever fought— 
a battle in which nearly halfa million of men, commanded by 
three Emperours, a King, and an Heir-Apparent to a throne, 
were engaged,during little less than a hundred hours !! They 
fought in a circle that embraced above fifteen miles. 


Feds 
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_about two miles from Leip- 
Sic) is the spot on which 
Gustavus Adolphus perish- 
ed. A large stone marks 
the place where this hero’s 
body was found. Charles 
AIL. being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lutzen, went 
to. visit the field of 
battle, little thinking, per- 
haps, that treachery would 
soon destroy his life, as it 
did that of his glorious 
model, Gustavus. | 
13 Naumburg - The Cathedral merits notice. 
Best inns, the Post-house, 
and the Cheval. The wine 
of this city resembles Bur- 
gundy. 
1 Awerstedt - - Between Naumburg and 
| Auerstedt, you pass the 
mountain of Koesen. 
1 Butielstedt. 
14 Erfort - - - - This city is embellished with 
an University. Waiemar is 


only 3 miles from Erfort. 
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13 Gotha - -- This city contains 11,000 
| ' people. The Chateau—The 
_ great Terrace—The Arsen 
al—The churches called 
Kloster and Newmarkts— 
 Kirchen—and TheEnglish 
Garden,merit notice ; as do 
The great public Library 
and that of the Duke—The 
royalcollection of paintings, 
prints, &e. and The Gym- 
mnasium. Best inns, The 
Négre, and The Grélot 
d Argent. The road to 
Gotha is execrable in wet 
weather. 
es, Ejisenach - - A la Klemme, chez Mad. — 
Kuhn isa good inn. The 
CastieofWartbourg, which ' 
stands half ruined on the 
top of a hill, once served 
| as an asylum to Luther. 
1 Berka - - - A bad road. | 
1 Vach ---- Pave. 
1: Hunefedd. ; 
1 Fulde --- This city contains 12,000 
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1 Neuhof: 
2 Schlichtern., 
1 Saalmunster. 


1 Gelnhausen - — 


people. The objects best 
worth notice, are, The Chd- 
teau— The Cathedral-- The 
churches of St. Boniface 
and St. Michel—The con- 
vent of St. Sauveur— The 
Benedictin and Franciscan 
Convents—and The Porce- 
lan  Manufacture—The 
Library belonging to the 
University—and The cabi- 
net of paintings belonging 
to M. de Bibra, \ikewise 
deserve attention. The 
famous baths of Bruckenau 
are near Fulde. Best inns, 
The Post-house, Au Cigne. 
The wine of St. John’s 
mountain is much cele- 
brated, and sold in sealed © 
bottles out of the Prince 
Bishop’s cellar, 


Au Soleil, a good inn, 
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ii Hanaw ---- <A pretty town, The 
| | Castle merits notice. 

1 Frankfort - - - 

20: Posts. | 
Frankfort contains 43,000 inhabitants, beside 

6,800 jews, who live detached from the rest of 
the people. The objects best worth notice are, 
The Cathedral and the Conclave @élection—The 
church of St. Catherine—The convent des Pré- 
dicateurs, containing a celebrated assumption, 
by Albert Durer—The Hote’ de Ville—The 
Teutonic Palace—The Palace of the Prince of 
Thurn and Taxis—The Exachange—The Ar 
senals—The Foundry—The Elector’s Palace— 
The Malta-Palace—The Hétel de Dieu—The 
Maison de force—The Hospital of St. Esprit 
— The Theatre—and the Bridge over the Mein. 
Here are many cabinets worth notice, especially 
that of Httling. Inns, La Maison rouge (one 
of the best in Kurope)—L’Hmpereur Romain 
—Le Cigne blanc, &e. Frankfort-fair is held 
twice a year; namely, at Easter and: about the 
month of August. . 
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Route from Leipsic to Brunswick. 


1: Groskugel. 
- 11 Halle -'- - - Inns, Vanneau @or---Prince 
royalde Prusse---Lion Wor. 
The Cathedral, the Unt- 
versity, and many other 
things merit notice. 

| Coennern. 

Aschersleben. The church of St. Etienne--- 
The public School--and The 
ruins of the Chateau d’ As- 
canie, merit notice. 

1 Quedlinburg The Chateau--- The Library, 


“ &e. merit notice. Here 


jae fara 
Nie bolst 


is a fine promenade called 
Le Bruhl. 


1 Halberstadt. 
15, Roklum. 
1% Brunswick. 


el 


11 Posts. 


Brunswick contains 28,000 inhabitants. _ The 
objects best worth attention in this city are, The — 
Castle, called Grauen Hof—The new Hétel de 


\ 
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ca 


Ville--- The Most-Haus, inthe square beforewhich — 


is an antique statue of a lion—The Buildings of 
Carolinum—The Opera-House--- The Hospital 
— The Cathedrai—The Foundling-Hospital— 
The Manufacture of Hochgratt—The House of 
M. de Veltheim—The buildings of the Fabrique 
of the Brothers Gravenhorst---The Fountain in 
the Place de Hagenmarkt---The church of St. 
Nicholas, which contains two good pictures--- 
The churches of St. Catherine and St. André--- 
The old Hétel de Ville---The royal collection of 


Natural History, paintings, &c.---The Caro- _ 


linum Library---and the cabinets of Natural 
History of M.M. Bruckmann and Gravenhorst. 
_ Brunswick is famous for it’s beer, called 
Mumme. Best inn, L’ Hotel d Angleterre. At 
Wolfenbuttel, near this city, is a valuable Li- 
brary ; and at the Chateau de Salzdahlum a ce- 
lebrated collection of Pictures. 


Route from Brunswick to Hanover. 


11 Peine. 
1 Sehnde, 
1 Hanover. 
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This city contains 16,000 inhabitants. The 
objects best worth notice are, The church be- 
longing to the Chateau-- The Opera-House-- The 
royal Stables---The Maison des états---The Ar- 
senal--- The Mint---The Palace of M. de Busch 
---- The Cannon-Foundery--2The Monument of 
Werlhof in the public burial-grouwnd-- The mon- 
ument of Leibnitz---The royal Library---six 
private Libraries---The Count de Walmoden’s 
cabinet of Antiques, &e. and The cabinets of Na- 
tural History belonging toM. M. André, Mul- 
ler, Lampen, Cunzel, &e. 'The principal prome- 
nades are, The Countess of Yarmouth’s Garden-- 
Eliernried wood, Count Walmoden’s Garden, 
and the drive to Herrnhausen and Mont-Bril- 
lant. Best inns, La Taverne de Londres--- 
Prince @ Eutin---and La Maison de Strelitz. 


Route from Hanover to Gottingen. 


1 Tiedenwiesen - - This route is rendered 
pleasant by the good- 


ness of the road. 


1 Bruggen --- - 
13 Himbeck - - - - - 
1 Nordheim ---- A.famous organ in the 


parochial church. 


VOL. Ii. >. 
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1 Gottingen - - = - 


BL Posts. 


Gottingen contains 7 or 8,000 inhabitants, . 


The objects best worth notice are; The sia 
churches--~ The buildings of the University--The 
Observatory----The Lying-in Hospital--- The 
Anatomical Theatre---The Botanical Garden--- 
and The Manége---The Library belonging to the 
University, which contains above 120,000 vol- 
umes, and is deemed the best in Germany— 
many other libraries and literary institutions. 
Inns, A la Couronne---Au Roi de Prusse---Auxv 
Princes @ Angleterre. The environs of Got- 
tingen are interesting; and especially so is the 


excursion to Harz. 


Route from Leipsic to Danzick. 


3 Torgau ~--~--+ In the great Church is 
) the tomb of Luther’s 
wite. : 

13 Herzberg --- 

1 Hohenbuckau - 

1 Luckaw ---- 


- 


\ 
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1: Luberosa - - - - 
1 Beeskau - - - 
1 Muhlrose - - - 


1 Frankfort sur 


VOder 


= 


- This city contains 12,000 


inhabitants. The ob- 
jects best worth notice 
are; Lhe Churches of 
St. Mary and St. 
Nicholas---The Char- 
treuse---The Hotel de 
Ville---The Casernes-- 
L Hotel - Dieu----The 
Bridge----The Monu- 


ment of Prince Léo- 


pold of Brunswick, 


who was drowned in 


the Oder by attempt- 


K 2 


ing to save the lives of 
others---and The mon- 
ument of Kleist, the 
poet. Here is a Uni- 
versity. Inns, Les 
trois Couronnes--L’ai- 


gle noir----Le soleil 


@or. 


ee 
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13 Custrin ---- ‘ 
1 i Neuddm. 5-07 = | 4 
TL Solin ee | j 
14 Pyritz ---- - : 7 
13 Stargard - - - - Inn, Lestrois Cowronnes ; ' 
4 


near the post-house. 
The Church of S. Ma- 
| ry merits notice. 

13 Neugard - - - - 
Platho ~~~ 
Pinnau - - 
Neugasthof — - 
Coerlin -- - 


ee ae ee 


XS) 
Nis ble NIK 


Coes Sains Kap = 
Schlawe:. -,-.- - | k 
Stolpe---- - Famous for the amber | 


pam 


found in it’s vicinity. 
13: Lunow -+. -- 
4 Wuzkow  -- - 


4: 
I Dunenmorse 
I 
92 


tS) 


9% Danzick - -s 


372 Posts. 


This city contains 48,000 inhabitants. The ob- 
jects best worth notice are, The Eachange—The j 
- Cathedral, which is one of the finest churches in q 
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Europe—The ci-devant Jesuits College---The 
Lutheran College--The Hotel deVille--- The Cour 
des Nobles---The Arsenal---The Junker-Garten 
--- Libraries, Cabinets of Natural History---Pic- 
tures belonging toM. M. Schwarz, Rothenburg, 
Schoppenkauer, Muhl, Polter, and Rosenberg. 
Inns, La Maison Anglaise---Koenigsberg---Le 
trois Negres. 


Route from Frankfort on the Mein to Augsburg. 


1 Hanau---- - Philippsruhe and_ the 
Baths of Wilhelmsbad 
in this neighbourhood 
merit notice. | 

Dettingen - -- Memorable for the bat- — 
tle of 1748. ee 


les 


% Aschaffenburg - 

Obernburg - - + 

Miltenburg - - - 

Hundheim - - - 

Bischofscheim - - 

Mergentheim - - 

Blaufelden - - - 

Crailsheim - -- Famous for it’s China- 
Manufacture and Mi- 
neral Waters. 


el a oe | 


tend fa 
Dh OO 
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1 Dunkelsbuhl- - - Were is a fine pic- 
| ture wm the Carmelite 
ee 1 Church. | 

13 Nordlingen --- Inthe Great Church is 
a crucifix, attributed 
to Buonarroti, and an 
: excellent painting by 

Albert Durer. 


Donauworth ~- - 


posal 
WI QOfbes 


Meidingen - - - - 
13 Augsburg - - - - 
18 Posts. : 

Augsburg contains 36,000 people. The ob- 
jects best worth notice are, The Cathedral, which 
contains 24 chapels, and a celebrated resurrection 
by Zoll—The Abbey of St. Ulric—The church 
of St. Arnne—The Hotel de Liebert—The H- 
tel de -Koepf—The houses of M.M. Herzog, 
Bergmuller, Willer, and Benz, which contain 
antique paintings in freseo—The Hotel de Ville . 
—The Tower of Perlach-— The Arsenal— The — 
House of Correction—La Fuggerey—The ci- 
devant Jesuits’ College—The Gate called Hin- 
» lass--The public Mountains—The Cabinets of 

painting of M. M. de Reischach, Obwever, Bi 
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-oley, Veith, Stetten, Gunther, Fachman, Halder, 
Goeritz, and Provino—The Libraries belonging 
to the Cathedral and St. Ulric; the latter pos- 
sesses the drawings and sketches of Albert — 
Durer. Augsburg contains some remains of 
Roman Antiquities. Auc trois Maures has 
been already mentioned as the best ‘inn—L’ag- 
neau blanc, in the Fauxbourg, is likewise a good 


one. 
Route from Augsburg to Constance, Schaff- 
hausen, and Basle. 


1£ Schwabmunchen 
14 Mindelhem - - 


1 Memmingen - - Inn, Le Boeuf blanc. 
11 Wurzach - - - - 
5 Wolfek ---- - A pleasant road. 
1 Ravensberg--- . 
Ee Sedge s - 5. The first view of the 
| Lake of Constance is 
beautiful. 


1 Moersburg 
14 Constance-- - - You cross the Lake. To 
four watermen for con- 


veying your carriage, 
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1 Schaffhausen - - 
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your baggage, and 
yourself, to Constance 
you commonly pay 
about three florins and 
a half, and 30 kréut- 
zers for drink-money. 
The best inn at Con- 
stance is L’aigle d'or. 
The Cathedral is a 
fine building, it’s doors” 
merit notice. Stran- 
gers should visit the 
Island of Meinau. 


Near this place, on the 


summit of a rock ori- 
ginally volcanic, 18 
the Castle of Hoent-. 
wiel, belonging to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg; 
it now serves as a 


state-prison. 


Best inn, La Couronne. 


The Bridge merits 


notice; it was con- 


~ structed by a common 
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carpenter, named Gru- 

benmann. The two 
public Libraries and 
The Cabinet of M.Am 
man likewise deserve | 
attention. About one 
league from Schafi- 
hausen, on the way to 
Zurich, is the cele- 
brated fall of the 
Rhine; and travellers 
who wish to see the 
terrestrial rainbows, 
which this wonder- 
ful Cataract exhibits, 
should visit it before 
nine oclock in the 
morning. — 

9 Waldshut- - - - 7 

1 Laufenburg -- Another fall of the 
Rhine, but not equal 
in beauty to that of 
-Schafthausen. 

13 Rheinfelden - - The Gwild is worthy of 
its name. Between 


Rheinfelden and Basle 
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youpass Augst, where 
there are remains of 


| yr Roman antiquities. 
1 Basle ------ 


SRT 


18: Posts. 

Basle is said to contain 15,000 inhabitants. 
The objects best worth notice in this city are; 
The-Arsenal—The Bridge over the Rhine— 
The Cathedral, a Gothic edifice, which contains 
some antiquities, and the tomb. of Erasmus— 
The &Hétel de Ville, which contains a_ hall 
painted by Holbein—The houses of M.M. 
Burckardt and Sarrasin—The Botanical 
Garden— The Dance of Death on the walls of 
a burial-ground, supposed to have been done— 
by a pupil of Holbein’s—The Public fLabrary, 
which contains paintings by Holbein, antiquities, 
natural-history, &c. Basle is embellished with 
a University. Inns, dua trois Rois—A la Ci- 
cogne.. 'There is a singular custom in this city, 


that of setting all the clocks one hour too fast. 


Route from Augsburg to Ratisbon. 


M aia fei 2 The ruins of the two 


castles of W ittelsbach, 
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from which family 

descend the Electors 

of Bavaria, render this - 

small townremarkable 
13 Waidhosen ~~ - 
13 Geisenfeld - - - 
1: Neustadt - - oom 
“13 Saal ------- 


12 Ratisbon - - - - 


84 Posts. 


Ratisbon contains 22,000 inhabitants. ‘The . 
— objects best worth notice ip this city are; ‘The 
Church of the Holy Trinity—The Cathedral— 
The Abbey of St. Hmmeran— The ci-devant Je- 
suits College—The Bridge over the Danube— 
The Hétel de Ville—The Library of the Prince 
de Thurn et Taxis, which is open to the pub- 
lic on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
ten till twelve in the morning, and from two till 
five in the afterncons persons who wish to see it 
on other days must apply to the librarian— The 
Town Labrary—The Library and Cabinet of 
the Abbey of St. Emmeran, &c. The best inn 


is, Les trois Heawmes. 
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Route from Ratisbon to Munich. 


Buchhausen - - 


fot fk fd 


Eirgolspach - - - 
Landshut - - - - 


oan 
ol 


14 Mospurg ---- 
1 Freysing - - - - - 


Eglossheim + - - 


The objects best worth — 


notice in this town 
are; The Electoral — 
Palace—-The Gothic — 
Tower belonging to 
the church of. St. Mar- 
tin— The Church of 
St. Job— The Church 
belonging to the Do- 
minican Convent--The 
Abbey of Seeligenthal 
—and the Maison de 


Pille. 


The objects best worth 


uc‘itice in this town 
are: The Cathedral-- 
The BenedictinChurch 
—The Chapel and Cu- 
pola of St. Pierre— 


The Abbey of Wey- 
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hen-Stephan—and the 
Collegiate Church of 
St. Vet—The Ly- 
ceum of the Benedic- 
tenes, and the Jesuits’ 
College. Inns, A la 
Charrue—-Aux sept 
glands. 

ii Garching -- - - 
2 Munich - -.+°-:-:- 


84 Posts. 


Munich contains 48,000 inhabitants. The 
Chateau, though unpromising on the outside, is 
magnificent within, and contains a _ cabinet 
adorned by one hundred and thirty miniatures, 
each of which is valued at 200 old Louis d’ors. 
The bed of Charles VII. is immensely rich, and 
the tapestry representing the exploits of Otto 
de Wittelsbach, the great stair-case, the picture- 
gallery, the chapel, which contains a fine paint- 
ing attributed to Buonarotti, and the altar which 
the unfortunate Queen Mary of Scotland used 
in her prison, the organ (a remarkably good one}, 
the treasury, and the antiquary, all merit notice; 
as do The viele Cour—The Palais de Guit. 
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laume—The Arsenal—The Church de Notre — 
Dame, which is embellished with good pictures : 
—The Church of the Theatins, which contains 
a good picture by Sandrat representing the 
plague at Naples—The Church of the English 
Nuns, who educate young women gratis— The 
Augustin-Church, where there is a fine picture 
by Tintoret, most provokingly cut in two for { 
the convenience of the candle-snuffer— The ci- 
devant Jesuits’ College—The Church belonging 
to the Knights of Malta—The Church of St. 
Pierre, adorned with good pictures— The Fran- 
ciscan Convent, which contains a good eopy of 
Buonarroti’s last judgment— The M ilitary Gar- 
den—The house appropriated to.pious exercises 
—L Hopital de St. Esprit—The Libraries of 
the Elector, the Theatins, and the Academy of | 
Sciences—The Electoral Gallery of pictures—- — 
The Electoral Cabinets of Medals and Natural 
History—The Cabinet of Natural’ History be- 
longing to the Academy—and The pictures and 
statues at Nympheburg. 
There are several pleasant promenades round 
the city Inns, Laigle, Le Cheval blanc, &ce. 
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Route from Ratisbon to Prague. 


Kurn ----- 
Nietenau = - = - 
Neukirchen - - 
Roez ------ 
Waldmunchen - 
Klentsch - - - - 
Temiz «-«---- 


Pilsen - <0 ue Best inn, La croix dor. 
Rockizau - - - - 
Mauth --- -- 


a eR oe ee 
Z 
=) 
= 
a 
2 
= \ 
| 
r 
a 
i] 


Beraun «-+- 


16% Posts. 


Route from Vienna, through Ratisbon and 
Bruvelles, to Ostend. 


1 Burgersdorf - - 
1 Sighartzkirchen 
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1 Perschling --~- - 
1 St. Poelten - - - 


13 Moelk ----- 


13 Kemmelbach - - 
a Aonstetien. 2 =" 
13 Strenberg -- - 
Ding oo a es 


13 Efferding - - - 


13 Bayerbach - - - 
1 Sitcharding - - - 
1 Sharding - - - - 
1 Passau 


wa 
ae 


A. fine town. 


The Abbey here is well 


worth seeing. 


The last post in Lower- — 


Austria. This town 
contains 20,000 inha- 
bitants. 
Daigle now. The wo- 


Best inn, 


men of Linz are cele- 
brated for their beauty 


The first post. of Upper- 


Austria. 


The Ca- 
thedral and it’s organ, 
the Chateau, the Li- 
brary de Lamberg, 


_ and the prospect from 


the Garden of the 
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9 Vilzhofen -- = 


9 Platling - - = - 
2 Straubing - - - - 


I Psader - - - piss 


2 

1: Ratisbon - - - - 
1: Schambach - - - 
lo Teiswang- - - - 
1 Theining ae. e 
1 Postbauer - - - 
1 Feucht ----- 
1 Nuremberg 


you. MM. 


32) 
Convent de Mariahilf 
deserve notice. 


The first post in Ba- 


varia. 


The Collegiate Church, 


the ci-devant Jesuits 
College, and the Car- 


melite Convent, which 


contains the tomb of 
Duke Albert, merit 
notice, as does the Ab-. 
bey of Ober Altaich, 
which is in the vicin- 


ity of Straubing. 


a 


= "This city contains 30,000 


people. Objects best 
worth notice—-- The 
Church of St. Mar- . 


32% 
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guerite—The church of — 


St. Sébalde—The church 


of St. Hgide, containing a 
picture by Vandyck—The — 


church belonging to the 
New Hospital-- The church 
of St. Catherine—- The Ca- 


thedral of St. Laurence, q 


adorned with fine painted 


glass-—The chapel of St. | 


Anne—The church of St. 


Claire, where there is a _ 


painting upon glass, exe- — 
cuted in1278— The chapel — 


de Mendel, which contains — 


several good pictures— The 


chapel Holzschouhertenne — 
du St. Sepulere—The Cha- 


teau Imperial,adorned with 
many valuable pictures 


(the person who shews the — 
— Chateau expects a florin)— { 
The Hotel de Ville,adorned | 
with good pictures (The — 
Guardian, or Costodi, ex- — 
pects 2 kopfstucks)—The — 
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Bridges-—-The Arsenal, 
which contains two cannon, 
dated 1499—-The Roth- 
schmid Mithle, or copper- 
_mills—several libraries, &c. 
Best inns, Le cheval rouge 
and Le coq rouge. 
Farnbach : 
Emskirchen 
Langenfeld Post-House a good inn. 


a ee a 


Bossenhewm - 

13 Kiizingen - 

1 Wurtzburg The road from Nuremberg 
hitheris excellent. W urtz- 
burg contains 16,000 in- 
habitants. The objects best 
worth notice are; The 
Chateau, remarkable for 
it’s stairease—The Citadel, 
in the centre of which is an 
ancient temple—The Ar- 
senal—The chapel of St. 
Mary—-The Cathedral— 
The church belonging to 
the Chapitre de Newmun- 


ster——The Chapitre de 
Yi 


B24 


1 Remlingen - 


1 LHsselbach -~ 


14 Rohrbrunn 
1 Besenbach - 
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| -Haug—The Great Hos- 


pital— The Convent de St. 
Benoitt— The Picture-Gal- — 
lery belonging tothe Prince- 
Bishop, containing a Mag- | 


dalen by Fesel—The Li- 


brary belonging tothe Uni- 
versity—-The Cabinet of 
Pictures, and the Museum — 
of M. Oberthur—and the 
collection of landscapes, &€. 
belonging to the Pére Gar- — 
dien des Franciscains— 
Best inns, La Cour de — 
Franconie—A la Poste— , 
Au Cygne. The most ce- - 
lebrated wines of Franco- 
nia grow near Wurtzburg, — 
namely, the Vin de Leste, : 
the Vin de Stein, called 
Vin du St. Esprit, and 

the Vin de Calmus. 


Gottingen - 


 Hannau_ - 
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Frankfort sur le Mein 


Koenigsteim 
Wierges - - 
Limburg - - 
Walnerod - 


- Freylingen 


Gulroth - - 
Weyerbusch 
‘Ukerot - - - 


Siegburg -- — 


Cologne - - This city contains 50,000 in- 


habitants. The objects best 


worth notice are; The Ca- 
thedral—-The church of 
11,000 virgins--The church 
of the Maccabées—The 
Chapitre de St. Géreon— 
The <Archipiscopal Sem- 
nary—The Hotel de Ville 
—The Arsenal—The two 


Palaces of the Electors— 
The Palace du Nonce— — 


The Hiero- solonitamite- 
chapel, which contains a 


\ 
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1; 


2 Bruxelles - 


Bergen -— 
Tinnig - - - 


Gangelt - 
Reckem - 
Tongern - 


St. Trond . 


Tirlemont 


_ Louvain - 


Cortenberg 
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celebrated painting — The 
Maison Hongroise, and 
several hospitals—The Ca- 


thedral-Library, and se- 


veral others. M. de Merle's 
Cabinet of paintings and 
medals—-M. le Chanoine 
Wallraf’s collection of Na- 
tural History, &c.  Co- 
logne is paved with basalte. 
Best inn, du S. sprit. 


This town contains 40,000 


people. Inn, L’ Hotel de 
Cologne. 


This city is supposed to con- 


tain 80,000 inhabitants— 
The objects best worth no- 
tice are; the Hotel de 
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Ville,and it’s Gothic Tower 
—The Salle des Spectacles 
-- The Arsenal-- The church 
of S. Michel—The Place de 
S. Michel—The churches 
of S. Gudule, the Grand 
Béguinage, the Augustins, 
and Caudenberg— --The 
Hotel d Aremberg, which 
contained not long since an 

antique head, by some 
persons supposed to belong 
to the celebrated groupe of _ 
Laocoon, now at Paris—_ 
The Palace of the Viceroy. 
which contains the public 
library, rich in finely illu- 
minated MSS.—The Ca- 
puchin-church—The _ ci-de- 
vant Jesuits’ church—The 
Park—The Place de Sab- 
lon—and The Canal. The 
Hotel de Bellevue is a good 
inn, and there are several 
others. Provisions, lodg- 
ings, &c. are very reason- 
able at Bruxelles. 
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ti Asche - - - 
HE ASE os 
14 Quadregt - 
"Ghd oe 
2 Alteren - - . 
2 Bruges - - , 
2 Ostende - - The Hotel de Ville, and some — 
pictures by Flemish mas- 
ters, which adorn the 
churches, merit notice. 
87 Posts. 


Packets have been established since the Peace | 
of 1814, to sail every Tuesday and Friday, wea- _ 
ther permitting, from Colchester to Ostend; — 
and the common passage is about twelve hours. 

Vessels usually sail twice a week from Ostend 
to Harwich; and the common passage with a 
fair wind, is about twenty hours. Packets lke- 
wise sail ‘from Ostend to Margate, and the 
common passage 1s about twelve hours. a 


Route from Frankfort on the Mein, through 
Cassel to. Munster. 7 
1k Briedberg 
1 Butzbach - 
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1 Giessen - - This University was founded 
in 1607. The Library— 
The Pedagogium—-The 
Chateau—The Arsenal— 
e and The church of St. Pan- 
| crace, merit notice. 
i Marburg - - Inn, The Post-House. The 
Library belonging to the 
University here is a fine 


one. 

11 Holzdorf - 

1 Jessberg - - 

1 Wabern -- 

11 Cassel - - - This city contains 18,450 in- 


habitants. ‘The objects best 
worth notice are; The 
Chdteau--The Palace--The 
statue .of the last Land- 
grave, m the Place de 
| Frederic—The Arsenal— 
The Catholic-church— The 
reformed church, and the 
statue of the Landgrave 
Charles—The Palace of 
Prince George—The Ope- 
vd-LHouse—The Museum- 
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1 Westuffein - 
1 Offendorf - . 
I Lachtenau - 


Fredericien--and The Pic- 
tures in the hall of the 
Academy of Painting.— 
Best inns, beside the Hétel 
@ Angleterre (already mgn- . 
tioned) Chez Maupin—A 
Stokholm-~A l Aigle. 


1 Paderborn - The Cashed ides The ci-de- 


li hutiberg - - 
2 Warensdorff 


vant Jesuits church—and 
The University, merit no- 
tice. Thesourceof the river 


_ Pader is in the middle of 


the town. 


2; Munster - This city contains 25,000 


18: Posts. 


people. Zhe church of St. 
Lambert—--The Bishop’s 
Palace—The Cathedral— 
and The chapel of Bernard 
de Galen, merit notice. 
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Voyage, on the Rhine, from Mayence to 
Coblence. | 


Leave Mayence toward evening, and go to 
Mittelheim, or Langenwinkel. (Next morning 
about half an hour before sun-rise, walk to Jo- 
hannisberg, and from the balcony of the castle 
you will see one of the finest views imaginable.) 
From Langenwinkel you will be about an hour 
in going to Geisenheim, at which place disem- 
bark, and visit Neiderwald, a garden belonging 
to the Count d’Ostein, embellished with uncom- 
monly fine prospects. From Geisenheim you 
will be four hours in reaching St. Goaer; sleep 
at this last-named place, rise at four o’clock the 
next morning, and by eight you may reach 
Coblence to breakfast. ‘ies | 

Two boats, one to convey your carriage, the 
other for yourself, usually cost about three 
carolins (72 French livres); and for 5 carolins 
the watermen convey you to Cologne, pro- 
vided you do not choose to stop at Coblenee. 
The best inns at Coblence are, Le Roi des Ro- 
mains, and The Post-House : the objects best 
worth notice are, The collegial church of St. 
Castor and the Fort of EHhrenbreitstein, origi- 
nally a Roman work. 
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Excursion from Gottingen to Harz. 


Behind Kattlenburg rise the first hills which 
belong to the chain of Harz. Osterode—This 
town contains 4,000 inhabitants. Klausthal— 
Inn, La Couronne. This town contains 10,000 
people. The richest mines are La Caroline, 
which is 105 fathoms deep, and La Dorothée, 
which is 102, The Georgestoilen is a remark- 
able work. At Ludwiger Rechenhaus is a 
eurious collection of all the machines employed 
in the mines. Two miles from Klausthal is the 
ancient imperial city of Goslar, which has only 
7000 inhabitants, though it contains from 14 to 
1500 houses. This city is celebrated for it’s ex- 
cellent beer, called Gose, of which there are seven 
kinds ; that most esteemed is called Beste-Krug. 
Half a league from this city is the Kammelsberg 
the most ancient of the mines of Harz. On the 
road which leads from Isenburg to Brocken, not 
far from the Chdteaw de Stappelnburg, is a 
beautiful prospect; and from the summit of — 
Brocken you discover a plain seventy leagues : 
in extent, and containing five millions of people. 
From Brocken you go to Elbingerode, in order 
to see the famous Grotto called Baumanshohle. 
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The Stalactites which adorn this grotto, beauti- 
ful and various as they are, do not interest tra- 
¢ellers so much as the petrified human bones, 
supposed to be antediluvian. St. Andreasburg 
—Hence was taken a famous piece of silver, 
weighing 80 pounds, lately removed from the 
museum of Gottingen Here ends the excur- 
sion to Harz, which may easily be accomplished 


in twelve or fourteen days. 


CELEBRATED GERMAN BATHS. 
Carlsbad. . 


This place contains about 3000 people, and 
several lodging-houses, namely ; La belle Reine 
w—-Le Faisan—Les trois degrés—L Agneau 
dor, &e. The price of apartments varies ac- 
cording to the number of persons who frequent 
the baths, but a good apartment with several 
_ beds seldom lets for more than ten ‘florins a 
week. Weishaupt, who is deemed the best 
Traiteur, charges 8 gros a head for dinner. At 
the Salle de Bohéme, and the Salle de Saxe, 
breakfast, either of coffee or chocolate, is charged 
at half'a kopfstuck, and 12 kréutzers. lor 


loading or unloading a travelling-carriage, the 


? 
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price is 1 goulden. To the valet-de-place who 
goes round with your visiting-tickets, when you 
arrive and when you depart, the fee is 2 goulden. 
For reading the gazettes during a whole season 
you pay 1 goulden. To the drawers of waterat 
each spring 1 or 2 kopfstucks at going away. 
To the waiters at the Salle de Bohéme and the 
Salle de Sawe, at least 1 goulden ahead at going 
away. The entrance-money at the balls is 1 
goulden; and to the physician whom you con- 
sult while using the baths it is customary to 
make a present of 4 or 5 ducats when his at- 
tendance is over. Doctors Becher, Mitterbacher, 
and Graber, are the most celebrated medical men 
at Carlsbad. The roads in this neighbourhood 
are abominable. | 


Pyrmont. 


The season at Pyrmont commences about the 
end of June. The new lodging-house at the 
baths is a good one, and the price of each apart. 
ment marked over the door. There are many 
other lodging-houses. Dinner costs from 8 to 
16 gros a head. The public amusements here 
are numerous and various. 
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Spa. 


The season at Spa commences about the end 
of May. Here are lodgings of all descriptions, 
from 3 livres to 3 Louis aday. Saddle-horses 
usually cost 2 or 3 escarlins for the morning, and 
31 for the whole day. The lowest price of two 
draught-horses, without a carriage, is 5 or 6 es- 
calins to go to the waters, or a crown for the 
whole day; and the lowest price of a carriage, 
without horses, 4 escalins for the day and 2 for 
the half-day. - Spa is one of the gayest places in 
Europe. 


Route from Vienna to Carlsbad, ds Eiger 
and Zwoda. 


1 Enzersdorf 
1 Stockerau - 
13 Wetkersdorf 
1 Meisau ee 
1 Horn - - - 
1i Goffriiz - - 
1 Schwarzenau 
14 Schrems - - 
i Schwarzback 
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pool 


jared 
Nie NIK 


Wittingau - 
Budweiss - 
Moldauthein 
Pisels..!~\ =; + 
Strakonitz - 
Horazdiowits 
Griinberg - 
» Pla! ge: een 
Miess °-; - - 
Tschernoschin 
yg eee pee 


Sandau - 


bO|— 


Higer -- - 

13 Zwoda- - - 

; Carlsbad - - The road by Eger and Zwo- 
da to Carlsbad is deemed 
better than any other. 


323 Posts 


_ Route from Hanover to Pyrmont. 


13 Springe - - | 

1 Hameln -- Avery strong place. 
I ae -- he Chariot de Poste goes 
, from Hanover to Pyrmont 
sins Pa ean the months of June 
34 Posts. July, and August. 
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Route from Hamburg to Pyrmont. 


_ £ Haarburg - 
4% Tostedi = - 
3 Rotenburg -— : ~ 
1 Oittersberg - 
by Bréme <=-- 
2 


1i Bassum - ~— 

1 Barenburg 

Bie eked: | 

13 Minden -- La Ville de Berlin is a good 
ini 

1 Rinteln -- This town contains a cele- 


brated University. 
13 Pyrmont - - 
133 Posts. 
Route Jrom Bruxelles, through Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Liege, to Spa. 
13 Cortenberg 
14 Louvain - - 


2 Tirlemont - - 
2 St. Trond - 
1i Tongres - - 


1%. Reckheim - 
VOL, IT. Bee y 
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14 Sittart - - - 
1 Geilenkirchen 
1: Juliers -- Bestinn, La Cour Impériale. 
_ From Juliers to Cologne 
: is two posts and a half. 
14 Aix-la-Cha- This city contains 24,000 
pelle — people. The Cathedral, 
wherein is the tomb of 
Charlemagne—The Hoétel 
de Ville—The Baths—and | 
The ci-devant Jesuits’- 
College, are the objects 
best worth notice. Inns, - 
La Cour de Hollande— 
La Ville de Cléves—Le 
Dragon dor, &c. From 
Aix-la-Chapelle to Maes- 
tricht is three miles, 


1! Batisse - - 
1 Liege - - - This city contains 82,000 in- 
172 Posts. habitants. The Citadel 


commands a magnificent 
prospect—The Palace of 
the Prince - Bishop—-The 
Hotel des Etats—The Ho- 
tel de Ville--The Fountain 


Spa, miles 3. 
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in the Grande Place—The 
Cathedral de St. Lambert, 
and several other churches 
— The Quay on the banks 
of the Meuse—and_ the 
Bridge over that river, all 
merit notice. From the 
top of the Chartreux-church 
there is a fine prospect. 
The promenade called Co- 
ronmeuse is a charming 
one. Inns, Laigle noir— 


La Cour de Londres, &c: 


Route from Vienna to Baaden. 


1 Neudorf - - 
1 Baaden - - 
2 Posts. 


This place is celebrated for 


it’s mineral waters. 


Route from Vienna to Presburg. 


1 Schwechat - 
1 Mschament 
1 Regelsbrunn 


‘ 


Z2 
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1 Deusch-Altenburg Hereyouenter Hungary. 
1 Presburg - - 3 
5 Posts. 

Presburg contains 28,000 inhabitants. The 
Parochial church is adorned with an equestrian 
statue of St. Martin, by Donner—and in the | 
Chapel d’ Esterhasz is another statue by the same 
artist. Lhe Governors Palace—The Chancel- 
lerie-royale—The Palace du Commandement 
general— The Theatre—The Public Granaries | 
and The Caserne, all merit notice; as do the 7 
Chdteau-royal—The Palace de Bathiany—The . 7 
Maison de Wachtler—The Cupola of the church a 
of St. Elizabeth—The Libraries and Cabinets 
of Natural History of Count & Hrdoedy and 
Mr. de Somsitz—and a Collection of wry faces 
by Mr. Messerschmidt. The public amusements 
consist of operas, German plays, concerts, and 
balls. The Chateau de Lanschitz, near Pres- 
burg, is well worth seeing, as is the Chateau 


d’ Esterhasz. 


Route from Deusch-Alienburg to Belgrade. 


1 Kittsee- -- A royal Chateau. 
1 Rackendorf 


1 Wrieselburg 

1 Hochstrass : 

1 Raab --+: This city contains 13,000 
people. The Cathedral is 
magnificent; and The ci- 
devant Jesuits’ College is 

a fine building. ~ 

1 Goeny - + - | 

1 ee: Ue eee 

1 Comorra-- The ci-devant Jesuits church 
merits notice. . 

1. Nessmuhl - This place is famed for it’s 
excellent white wines. 

1 Neudorf - - 

1 Dorogl - -— 

13 Voeroeswar ra 

- Oley te 

1 Teieny -- 

13 Hresin - - 

Adony - - 
Pentele - - - 
I Hoeldwar - 
Paks - - - 
Tolna. - - - | 
Szeczard- - This place is famous for it’s 
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wines, which are superiour 


to Burgundy. 
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14 Pattaszek - 
1 S'zecsoe- - - 
“1 Mohacs - - 
Q Barnoyavar 
1 Laskafield - Were you enter Sclavonia. 
1 Essegg -- Some remains of the ancient 
| City of Mursa may be dis- 
~ govered here. , 
1 Ve ees. 
1 Vukovar -'- 
1 Oapotovacz 
ea eae 
1 Szuszek - - 
1 Czerrevics - 
2 .Peterwardien / 
1 Carlovicz-Unterleg 
Ve Pees gee 
14 Banofza - ? 
13 Semlin- - Here is a health-office, for 
visiting and purifying the 
-merchandize and letters — 
which come from Turkey. | j 
46 Posts. 


Belgrade - To go from Semlin hither — q 
| takes up one hour and 4 
half. 
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Route from Presburg to Kaschau and Tokay. 


1 
I 
1 


Csekles - - 

Sarfoé -— - 3 

Lyrnau -- This town, adorned with 
nine large towers, and a 
greatmany churches, makes 
a handsome figure at a dis- 
tance. The Cathedral— 
The Episcopal. Palace— 
The Palace of Mr. de 
Schwarz—and The Aca- 
demy des Nobles, merit 
notice. 


13 Freystaedtl 


en eo me 


Rippynt - - 

Nitra-Tapolcsau 

Nitra-Sombokret 

Vestenics - | 

Baymozs - There are hot-baths here. 
Rudna_ .- - 

Thurocz-Sombroket 

Nolscova - 


12 Rosenberg - The Mineral Waters, and 


The College here are cele- 
brated. 
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Pertendorf 

Okolisna - 

Vihodna - - 

Lusvona - 

Horka - - = | | 

Leutschau - The Hotel de Villeisahand- 
ai ” some building: but the 


Se SE ee pene ee 


- 


town is ill supplied with 

water. , 

| Biaczover - 
“14 ~Berthod - - | 
1 Eperies .- Finely situated, and famous 
: “for it’s wines. 

1 Lemesau - - FOE a 
1 Kaschau - -- A strong town. The Go-- 
| vernor’s house is a hand- 
some building. The Baths 


of Kaschau are celebrated, — 


but the air is unhealthy. > 


\ 


1 Szinne - - - 

1 Wilmann - 3 

14 Tallya - - - Famous for it’s wines. — 

2 Tokay - -- On the mountain of 8. The- 
31 Posts.  yése, and in the vineyard 4 


aes of Szarwasch, grow the best 1 
wines of Tokay, which, in a 
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_ stomach-complaints, have 
been found more efficacious 


than any medicine what- 
soever. . 


Hungary abounds in excellent fruit, heef, 
wild-fowl, and venison; and the wines are $0 
good, and at the same time so strong, that to 
foreigners, they sometimes prove dangerous. In 
Gallicia and the Bukovine, it is necessary to 
carry your own provisions when you travel, as - 


little beside straw ean be found at the inns. 


Route from Vienna to Trieste. 


Neudorf - - 
Gunselsdorf 
Neustadt - - 
Neukirchen 
Schottweimn - 


ae a a 


hol 


5 Moerzuschlag 
Krieglach - 
Moerzhofen 
Bruck - - - 
Retielstein - 
Peggau - - 4 
Gratz --- This town, the capital of Sti- 

ee 


ee ee a 


- 
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ria, contains 35,000 inhab- 
itants. Inns, The Laem- | 
pelwirth— The Couronne 
@Hongrie, &e. The Im- 
perialChéteau—The Mai- 
son des Etats— The church 
de la Cour—The church of 
St. Catherine—The paro- 
chial church, the high-altar 
of which is painted by Tin- 
toret—The ci-devant Je- 
suits College—and The 
two Columns and Convent 
an the Fauxbourg of Muer 
are the objects best. worth 
notice at Gratz, The pro- 
menades in and about this 
town are pleasant. 

1 Kalsdorf - | 
L Lebring - - 
1 Mhrenhausen ; 
13 Mahrburg - The most populous town in 

Stiria, Gratz excepted. 

L\ Mewstrits— - 

l Ganowitz - 

14 Cilly - - - 
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13 Franz - - - 
1 St. Oswald 
1 Potpetsch - 


14 Laybach - The Cathedral ofSt. Nicholas 
merits notice; as does The 
ci-devant Jesuits’ College, 
and The Hotel de Ville— 
The Palace of Count d Au- 
ersperg—and The church 
of St. Pierre in the Faux. 

| bourg. 

1 Ober-Laybach 

Lasse - - - 

1. Adelsberg - There is afamous grotto here 

and another, called the 

Grotto of St. Madelaine, at 

a small distance from this 

town. The lake of Zirk- 

nitz is only four leagues 


from Adelsberg. 
1 Priwald- - 
1 Sessana - - 
1 'Trieste* - - 
32 Posts 


* From Trieste to Fiume is 5 posts. 
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Trieste contains 18,000 people. The objects © { 
best worth notice in this city are; The Mole— % 


The two Lazarets—The Foundling-Hospital- 


The Palazzo---The Cathedral---The ci-devant, 


Jesuits’ church-- The church of St. Antoine--- 
and the Roman Antiquities. . Best inns, La 
Grande Auberge---Laigle noir. 


= 


PORTUGAL. 


Expense of going in a Packet from Falmouth 
Re 8 ee 


Livery cabin-passenger pays for passage and 
board, wine, tea,and sugarinclusive, twenty-three 
pounds. Hvery steerage-passenger fourteen 
pounds. Female servants pay as cabin-passen- 
gers. Children, under twelve months of age, go 


free of charge; under four years of age pay as 


steerage; and above four years of age as cabin- 


passengers. 
Lisbon-packets generally sail on Saturdays: 
the accommodations on board these vessels ‘are 


excellent. I would not, however, advise pas- 


sengers to.use the sheets, blankets, and pillows, 


a Ss i 
Os hn eS ae a ee ee ee a ee 
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-belonging to the scala but to aa plenty 
of their own; and this, not only to secure them- 
selves from infection, but likewise, because 
blankets and pillows are particularly needful at 
Lisbon. , Invalids. who go to Ronygal should, 
wear very warm clothing, and live i in an apart- 


ment which fronts the south. 


Money of Portugal. 


A Ree. 
10 Rees equal to a half Vintin. 
20 Rees --- a Vintin; inEnglish £ s.d. 
, money about - 0 01 
av iMis = oa Lestoon:— +" 2." 06 
4 Testoons - aCrusadeofEixchangedO 2 3 
94 Vintins -- anew Crusade----0 28 
10 Testoons - (a Milree ---.--- - 0 57 
48 Testoons - aMoidore---- -1 76 
©4 ‘Testoons - ia Joanese - --.- -.- 1 16 @ 


Accounts in Portugal are kept in Rees. 


aga ? LISBON. 


— Best hotels, Williams's and nt eneme s—the 
latter has fire-places ; the former. has not; but 
| the warmth of it’s situation Heap sates for this — 
deficiency. i / 


Die 


~~ 
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Lisbon, anciently Olisippo, andin Portuguese 
Lisboa, is said to contain 200,000 souls. The 
objects best worth notice in this city and it’s 
environs are— The Royal Residence—The Ka- 
change—The India-House—The Arsenal (these — 
edifices decorate the Piaga do Commerzio)— The * 
equestrian statue of the late King—The patri- 
archal church—The church of St. Roque—The 
new Convent of Franciscan-Nuns, adorned with _ 
paintings by Pompeio Battoni—The streets — 
called Augusta—The Quays—The celebrated — 
aquceduct of Alcantara, which consists of thirty- 
five arches, the largest being 249 feet wide, and 
332 feet high: this magnificent structure is of — 
white marble, and was built in 1748!!!—The — 
Museum and Botanical Garden at the Ajuda— — 
Two antique statues in the garden belonging — 
to the palace of Belem—The Convent of Bran- q 
canas, which contains a picture of the Madonna, | j 
finely executed, but whether by Raphael, Titian, - : 
or Guido, is not known—The Cork-Convent, on — 
the summit of Cape Roque— Cintra, where there — 
is a good inn, and the ruins of a Moorish palace ; _ 
(Cintra is deemed the best summer residence in _ 
the environs of Lisbon, but during winter and .. 


spring, it’s excessive humidity renders it unwhole- 
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some*) The Penka verde at Cintra merits notice. 
The water at Lisbon is excellent; as are the 
beef, fish, vegetables, fruit, and asses’ milk. An 
eligible lodging, however small, can seldom be 
obtained under eight pounds, English, per month 
-—and a lady or gentleman can seldom board 
with a Portuguese family under seven shillings 
a day, lodging not inclusive. Fire-wood is dear 
at Lisbon. The garden of the Convent das 
Necessitades, situated at the foot of Buenos- 
Aires, affords an agreeable promenade. The 
public amusements of this city are, the Italian 
opera, the Portuguese theatre, bull-fights, and 
assemblies at the houses of the Englishmerchants. _ 


Price of Draught-Horses, &c. 


Draught-horses, or mules, in Portugal, are 
charged at 100 Rees a league: the common 
mode of travelling is en votturier. ‘Travellers 
who go from Lisbon to any other part of the 
kingdom must solicit from the chief-magistrate 
of the quarter in which they lodge a passport, 
containing the name of the traveller, the number 
of his horses, mules, and servants, with a per- 


* Many persons prefer Bellas to Cintra ; because it. is more 
quiet and less liable to fogs, than the last named place. 
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mission to carry fire-arms. Persons going’ to 
Spain must likewise apply for a passport from ._ 
the Spanish ambassador at Lisbon. © This last- 
named passport, if presented to Spanish custom- 
house-officers, and accompanied by a fee, prevents — 


° co \ 
any examination of baggage. 


Koute from Lisbon to Oporto. 


Distance, 80 hours. 


ist Day, Alveria About half-way you pass 
% Castenhera the Tagus in a ferry— 
_ The road lies between 

; hedges of aloes & olives. 

2d Day, Otta A sandy plain abounding 

Tagarro with Indian figs. 

3d Day, Venta These Ventas are inns, es- 
tablished by order of 

government, at 4 or 5 

miles distance from each 

other. Government like- 

wise regulates the: char- a 

ges at these inns, by ~ 

means of a tariff, which 

is always exposed to pub- 

“lic view. 
4th Day, Alcobaca Here is a royal Convent. 


/ 
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5th Day, Leyria ‘Travellers may stop dur- 
| ing this day’s journey at 
the Convent of Batalba, 
which has a fine Gothic 
church. The roadisgood, 
_ thecountry adorned with 
plantations of olives and 
forests of cork-trees. 
_ 6th Day, Pombal Travellers should visit a 
Pondes Moorish castle on a hill 
near this village. 
' 7th Day, Coimbra Coimbra is celebrated for 
| Almahada it’s manufacture of Pal- 
litos, horn-vases, and 
boxes, and likewise for 
it’s University. 
Sth Day, Albergaria You pass two rivers, either 
Antonio on bridges or in a ferry. 
Venta 
Villanova 
9th Day, Oporto The second city of Portu- 
gal, supposed to contain 
30,000 inhabitants, and 


famed for it’s wines, of 
which it is said to export. 


yearly 20 taht see This 
VOL. IL) | 2A 


es 
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town stands on the river © 


Douero (anciently the 

~ Durios), where gondolas, 
like those of Venice, are 
much used. The Quays 
are magnificent. 


- Time employed in travelling from Oporto to 
Almaida, 65 hours. From Oporto to Salamanea, 


26 hours and - From -Salamanea, to Valla- 


dolid, 36 hours, From Valladolid to Madrid, 
by Segovia and the Escurial, 50 hours. 


Route from Lisbon to Madrid. 


Eekblies 
3 Aldea-Galleza To this place you go on the 
5 Canna | Tagus ina large boat. Tra- 
yellers should not set out 
when the river is rough, 
3 Ventas-Nuevas You pass a brook, 
4 IMontemornovo | 
3 Arrayolos - You pass a brook, 
3 Venta del 


Duque -- The whole road, as far as this 
3 Listremos place, is tolerably good, 
8 Alcravizas - | 


4 Yelves --- Thisis the last town of Por- 


a 
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tugal. “Here travellers are 
waited upon by the custom- 
house-officers, and desired 


to declare what goods and | 


money they have with 
them ; after which they ze- 
ceive an Albara. One mile 
from Yelves you drive 
through a small river 
which divides Portugal 
from Spain. There is at 
Yelves a reservoir large 
enough tosupply the whole 
town with water during 


six months. 

3 Badajos _ Badajos is the capital of Es- 
Talavera del. tremadura ; here your bag- 
Arrojo gage is again examined. 
2 Lobon You enter Badajos by a 
2 Arrogode S. _ bridge thrown over the 
Servan  ' , Guadiana, anciently called 

the Anas. Road bad. | 
2 Merida Merida is an ancient Roman 
2 San-Pedro town;the entranceto which 


4 Ventadel Des- is by a bridge of sixty-one 


_poblado arches thrown over the 
3 Meajadas Guadiana. Here are.seve- 


, 
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Leagues. 


3 Puerta de Sa. 


Cruz 


-8 Trujillo 

4 Jarayzejo 

4 Casas del Pu- 
erto 


% Almaraz 
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ral antiquities; among 
which is an equestrian 


statue on a sort of column. 


The birth-place of Pizarro. 
One hour distant from Jaray- 


zejo, you are obliged to get 
out of your carriage while 
your mules are taken off | 
and oxen put on, to draw 
it down a steep rugged 
road; and after passing the 


river del Monte by a bridge 


the oxen draw your car- 


riage up a hill which be- 
longs to a chain of moun- 
tains ealled Sterra de Gua- 
delupe. There are consi- — 
derable remains of Moorish 
architecture at Jarayzejo. 


Half an hour after quitting 
_ this place you pass the Ta- 


gus on a bridge, ascend a 
hill, and bid adieu to the 
bad road. 


8 Naval-moral Thefirsttown of New-Castile 
4 Caleada de Oropesa 


2 Venta 
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4 Talavera de la Reyna 
2 Sotocochinos You pass the Alverche on a 


| bridge. 
3 Bravo After passing Badajoz you 
3 Maqueda find the country unculti- 


Venta del Gallo vated, unless it be in the 
3 Sa.CruzdelRe- neighbourhood ‘of towns 
tamar and villages: and to the 
left a continued chain of 
mountains. 
3 Palmajado Between Alamo and Arroyo 
Naval-carnero Molinos you drive through 
the Guadarama. There i is 
a wooden bridge, but. it 
seems too slight to support 
| heavy burdens. 
2 Mostoles At this place thereisa church, 
the inside of which is en- 


tirely covered with gilding. 


3 Madrid On approaching this city you 
— either drive through the 
99 _Manganares, or pass over 


it by means of the fine 
bridge of negovia. - 


1 Tt is easy so to arrange this route that travellers may go 
by St. Idefonso, or by the Escurial, or by Aranjuez. 
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SPAIN. 
Money of Spain and Catalonia. 
Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, &c-—(New Plate) 


A Maravedie. 
2 Maravedies, equal to a Quartil. 
SA Maravedies - a Rial—in English s. d. 


money, about -- 0 5 

9 Rials -- - - a Pistarine ----~- 010 

8 Rials -- - a Piastreof Exchange 3 7 

16: Rials -. + a Dollar’). - 5 = - - 4 6 
375 Maravedies- a Ducat of Exchange 4 11 © 
32 Rials - - --- a Pistoleof Exchange 14 4 ~ 


36 Rials - --- aPistole ------16 9 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Denia, &c.—( Vellon) 


A Maravedie. 
_ 2 Maravadies equal to an Ochavo 
4 Maravedies a Quirtil . | 
34 Maravedies a Rial-Vellon—-in Eng. 5. tl 
“money, about -- 0 2 
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15 Rials - - - a Piastre of Exchange 3 7 
512 Maravedies a Piastre- - - - - - - a 
60 Rials - - - a Pistole of Exchange 14 be 
2048 Maravedies a Pistole of Exchange 14 4 
Pe ile oa Pistole oo 16 9 


Barcelona, Saragossa, Valencia, &e—( Old plate ) 


A. Maravedie. | 
16 Maravedies equal to a Soldo, in Eng. s. d. 
money slot Se sie oto 0 3 
2 Soldos - - - - a Rial, old plate--- 0 6 
OY Soidos.~ - - ai Libra 2... - si. is 7 
a boldest. '-.--.a Ducat = - - - = sic 6 9 
16 Soldos - - - - a Dollar - --~- - - A 6 
Be POO 25-2 - a WOUCAE fed oe iO: *2 
mt boldes:'-'- <2 a Dieat - = = - - => —~§ 10 
§0 Soldos’ ~~~ ~ 2 Pistole ....0 . .. 16 9 


_ Accounts in Spain are usually kept in Rials, 
or Rials-Vellon. 


Price of Post-Horses, &e. 


The charge for every post-horse in Navarre, 
Valencia, Arragon, and Catalonia, is 5 Rials- 
Veilon and a half per league ; and in other parts 
of Spain 5 Rials-Vellon. The fee given to pos- 

: 2A2 
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tillions is never less than 4 Rials a post. On en- ) 
tering and on leaving Madrid, and every other | 
place where the king resides, travellers pay a 
post-royal, which is double the price of a common 
post. 

Voiturins usually Hae for a, chaise with 
two mules and a muleteer (the keep of man and 
mules not inclusive), about 15 French livres, or 
twelve. and sixpence a day. The common day’s 
journey of a Voiturin is 10 leagues. 

. Single men who wish to travel economically 
would do well to go on a Borrico. 

It is impossible to travel comfortably in Spain 
without a servant who understands the language, 
because the inns are so destitute of eatables that 
travellers are obliged to purchase their own pro- 
visions in the great towns through which they 
pass, and likewise obliged, generally speaking, 
to have them dressed by their own servant. 
Travelling-beds in this country are absolutely » 
necessary, as 1s a pot for boiling rocat, with a 
cover and padlock. 

The post on great roads is well deriveill in 
Spain, and the horses go remarkably quick. — 

Travellers should avoid taking snuff, new 


muslins, or new cottons, amongst their baggage > 
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as these articles are contraband. Servants should 


have fire-arms. 


Route from Bayonne to Madrid. 


Leagues * 


Miniundo A beautiful entrance to the 
3 Pyrenees ; and the further 
you advance the more pic- 

turesque is the country. 
St. Jean Pié Near a spring of remarkably 
de Port fine water, between this 
town and Roncesvalles, is 
thedivision between lrance 

, and Spain. 

Roncesvalles The road from Bayonne to 
14 Pampeluna,or Roncesvailes is dangerous 
Pamplona for carriages; it is there- 
33 Otriz fore advisable either to go 
| on mules, or to take the 
road by Ostariz, Annoa, 
Maya, Berrueta, Lanz, 
Ostiz, and Pamplona. The 
village of Roncesvalles is 
said to be the spot where 


Charlemagne’s’ army was 


* A Spanish league contains 3400 geometrical paces. . 
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Leagues 


22 


4 
3 
4 
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22 
23 
3 


Tafalla 


Marcilla 
Valtierra 
Cintronigo 


Agreda 


Hinojosa 
Zamajon 


Almazan 


ak 
Lodares 


Bujarrabal 
Torremacha 
Almadrones 
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defeated when the famous 
Roland was killed. The 
inn at Pamplona is in the 
great square. 

A. fine road, which continues | 
as far as Portacillo. 


Here your baggage is visited 
and plumbed by the custom- 
house-officers. 


You pass the Doueroona 


stone bridge, not far from 
which is a_ picturesque 
promenade. 


The road les over a moun- 
tain, on whose summit is a 
large and well-cultivated 
plain. 
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| Leagues. 

24 Grajanejos 

3 Torya 

8 Guadalaxara 


33 Venta de Meco 

33 Torrejon de You pass the Xarama ona 
Ardoz bridge. 

4 Madrid* 

83 


* Many travellers prefergoing by Saragossa and Valencia, 
or by Valladolid, Burgos, and Vittoria, 

Saragossa, the capital of Arragon, is built upon the banks 
of the Ebro, anciently called the Iberus, The Cathedral— 
The church which once belonged to the Jesuits—The church of 
S. Cajeton—and The Moorish Tower, merit notice. 

Valencia, said to contain 80,000 souls, is delightfully situ- 
ated on the banks of the Guadalaviar (anciently called the 
Turio), in the most fertile part of Spain. It’s Cathedral, once 
a Mosque, is an elegant structure, adorned with fine paint- 
ings—Two Convents belonging to the Carmelites contain good 
pictures—as do the Capuchin, Dominican, Franciscan, and 
Augustin Convents—The Convent of the Nuns of Jerusalem— 
and The Congregation of S. Philip Neri. The College of Cor- 
pus Christi is adorned with a celebrated picture. The church 
of S. Nicholas—The Unwersity—The Public Leabrartes—and. 
The Hospicio, merit notice—as does The Academy of Beausx- 
Arts. 'Vhere are two public walks—The Mall and The Ala- 
meda. ‘This city is lit with handsome lamps, and patroled 
by watchmen every night. 

Valladolid, anciently called Pintia, contains a University ; 
and in the Dominican church of S, Paul two celebrated pictures 
by Cardenas. 

Burgos, the capital of Old Castile, is built partly on the 
acclivity of a mountain, and partly on the banks of the 


» 


- 
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Madrid, anciently denominated Mantua, is 
supposed to contain 153,663 souls. The objects 


best worth notice in this: city are—The new 


Palace, perhaps the most magnificent royal re- 


sidence in the world, and long famed for an in- 


estimable collection of pictures— The Palace of — 


the Buen-Retiro, which contains a_ beautiful 
equestrian statue of Philip IV. by P. Tacca— 
The churches of S. Isabelle—S. Trinité—S. [s0- 
doro—S. Francois—and S. Martin—The Con- 
vent of Las Dascalzas reales--I’ Hépitalde Flan- 
dres—The church of Las Salesas—The Monas- 
tery of S. Philip, called El real, and one of the 
best pieces of architecture at Madrid— The Court- 
Prisons— The Palace des Conseils—The Custom- 
House—The Hotel de Poste—The Dominican- 
church—The Foundling-H ospital— The Bridge 
over the Manzanares — The Plaza-Mayor— 
The royal collections of Medals and Natural- 
History—The Pictures of the Duke de Medina- 
Celi—The Cabinet of Paintings belonging to 
the Duke de Santistevan—The Picture-Gallery 
of the Palace del Infuntado— The Palace d Albe 
—The Libraries of the College, the Duke de 


‘Alengon: the Cathedral is worth seeing, and the environs of 


the city are pleasing. Vittoria is a pretty town of Biscay. 
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Medina-Celi, and the Convents of S. Martin 
and S. Philip—The Pictures in the Carmelite- 
’ Convents of Las Salesas, S. Paschalis, and 8. 
Isidoro—The Arsenal belonging to the New 
Palace—and The collection of emeralds belonging 
to the Marquis Sonora. 

Madrid contains a University, a royal College, 
called Hstudios-reales, an academy of Beaux- 
Arts, and many other literary establishments 

The principal promenades are; The Prado—a 
fine street named Alcala—The Gardens of the 
Casa del Campo—and The banks of the Manza- 
_ nares. 

The Spanish comedy, the bull-fights, the Ter- 
tullia, and the Refresco (the two last being card- 
assemblies, balls, concerts, or gottés), are the 
principal public amusements. 

This city is famous for a tapistry-manufacture; 
for the china-manufacture at Buen-Retiro ; and 
for the glass-manufacture at 8. I ldefonso. 

Most of the inns are good. The Croix de 
Malthe, Rue @ Alcala, is, perhaps, thebest. They 
have no Tabled’ Hote; but (according to Town- 
send) a dinner, consisting of two courses, with a 
desert, a good supper, and plenty of good wine, 


costs each person seven French livres and'a half 
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a day, lodging inclusive; and without a supper 
five livres a day. The common table-wines are 
those of La Mancha and Valdepennas. 

The objects best worth notice in the environs 
of Madrid are, The Casa del Campo—The Par- 
do—The Escurial, long famed for a most capital 
collection of pictures, a valuable library, rich in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek manuscripts—and 
The Pantheon, or Catacomb, where the royal 
family, beginning with Charles V. are buried. 
(The road from Madrid to the Escurial is ex- 
‘cellent, and the country beautiful)— The Char- 
treuse—Aranjues. 

There are no hackney-coaches at Madrid; but 
job-carriages may be hired by the Buen: for eight 
or nine French livres. 

Madrid has fifteen gates, all built of granite, 
and most of them elegant. ‘T’he entrance to this 
city, through the gate of Alcala, is inc ss 


magnificent. 


Route from Perpgnan to Barcelona. 


Leagues | 

2 Bollo _ Near. Fort Bellegarde is the 
barrier between France 
and Spain. A fine view of 
the Pyrenees. 


SS eee ae ate 


Leagues. 
3 Junquera 
3. Figueras 


3 Bascara 


3 Gerona 
4 Mallorcinas 
23 Hostalrich 


2 San-Seloni 
8 La Roca 
23 Moncade 


2 Barcelona 
: | 


es 
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Sand and cork-trees. Figue- 
ras is a fortified town. 

You pass the lofty mountain . 
of Cuessa-Regia, the en- 
virons of which are beau- 
tiful. 


Vines and fragrant herbs. 

You drive through a river, 
which, after floods, is dan- 
gerous. 


You skirt the banks of the sea 


Barcelona (anciently denominated Barcino) is 
said to contain 111,000 souls. The ruins of the 
ancient Roman town—Other remains of anti- 
quity— The Academy of Beaux-Arts-—The Mi- 
litary Academy— The Cabinet of Don Salvador 
—The Libraries belonging to the Episcopal 
College, the Carmelites, and the Dominicans— 
Lhe Hospicio—The House of Correction—The 
Great-Hospital—and Lhe Cannon-Foundery, 
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all merit notice. The inns in this city are good, 
and the promenades agreeable. The Gardens 


of the Convent of S. Jeronimo are much cele- 


brated. The country-house belonging to the 
Dominicans stands in a beautiful situation. The 
Murailla is a charming promenade. ‘Townsend 
says, he lived at an hotel in Barcelona for five 


French livres a day, lodging inclusive. 


— Route from Barcelona to Saragossa. 
Leagues. ‘ 
3 Martorell | Hannibal’s bridge and _ tri- 
: umphal arch render this 
village remarkable. A fine 


and populous country. 


3 “Prera At the foot of Montserrat, so 4 
called from the word Serras, q 
asaw. The Treasures and : 
Hermitages of Montserrat q 
are worth seeing. Near the { 
Bourg of Cardona is a lofty, q 
mountain, consisting ofone | 
block of Gemme salt, of 7 
which candlesticks, boxes, : 
&e. are made. This sub- I 


Leagues. 


3 Igualada 


3 Santa-Maria 
3 Cervera 


2 Tarraga 


4 Mollerusa 
4 Lerida 


5 Fraga 
4 Candasnos 
3 Biaraloz 
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_ stance is transparent, like 
rock-crystal. 
You drive three times thro’ 
the river Noya. The inn 
at Igualada is a good one. 


This town is situated in a 
charming valley, and con- 
tains a University. 

An excellent inn. The price 
of provisions, and of the 
Ruido de Casa is fixed at 
every inn by the Arancel, 
or tariff. 


Anciently called Ilerda.— 
Near this place Caesar was 
defeated by one of Pom- 
pey’s generals. There are 
several antiquities at Le- 
rida. 


3 Venta de §. Luca 


3 Aguilar 
VOL. I. 


You pass the river Cinca. 
2B 
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A fine country, well culti- 
| ‘vated: Road good. 
3 La Puebla ~ A fine plain. 


ik. Saragossa This town was called by: the: @ 
spite | ‘Romans Cesar-Augusta. 
51 saan 


_ Route from Madrid to Grenada. 


8 Aranjuez 23 leagues to Los Angeles, ~ 
des 3 to Espartinas, 24 to 4q 
Aranjuez. - 

2 Ocanna Windmills announce to the — 
traveller that héis entering © 
_ the province of La Man- 4 
cha, where the customs 4 
and manners described by q 

~ Cervantes still prevail, and 7 
where every peasant talks — 
of Don Quixoteand Sancho, — 
At the Venta de Quesada, © 
is a well, distinguished by i 
the name of the knight. q 
Thus is genius immortal. — 
ized, even by the bids of fg 

, sae people! - 
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Leagues 


33 


go 089 aH ® 


La Guardia The church here contains ce- ~ 
< -. lebrated pictures by An- 
gelo Narde. 
Tembleque Arich priory of the order of 
: Malta, and a great. salt- 
petre manufacture, => 
Céad de la Higuera 
Madridejos , 
Puerto de Lapiche | | 
Villaita You either drive through the 
Giyuela’' or pass it on a 
bridge. 
Venta de Quesada 
Manzanares 
N.S. de la Consolacion 
Valdepennas The wines of Manzanares 


and Valdepennas are much 

celebrated. _ 
S. Cruz The great plain of La Man- 
: cha begins near Templeque 
at La Conception d’Alma- 
radiel, the first of the new 
villages of Sierra Morena. 
The new houses, sur- 
‘rounded with cypresses, 
which are seen on this road, 

2B 
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Leagues a 
| belong to German families 
who came hither to people 
the country. 
2  Almaradiel 
3 Las Correderas 
3 Las Carolinas 
2 Guarroman 
2 Baylen 
2% Casa del Rey 
23 Andyar 
5 Jaen You pass the Guadalquiver 
(anciently the Beoetis), in a 
ferry. | 
3 Cambil 


3 Alcala la real Rich in citrons, figs, oranges: 
&ec. The abbey is the best 
endowed of any one in 


Spain. 


4 Pinos Puente You enter the celebrated: 


Vega, or plain of Grenada, 
and. pass the small river 
Cubillas. 

4 Grenada 


vA: 
fig 


Grenada is said to contain 80,000 souls. Here q 


is the famous Alhambra, or ancient palace of the | g 


2 
? 


i 
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Moorish kings, so well described by Townsend, 
that I cannot do better than copy his account of 
it—* The ascent to this edifice (unique in it’s 
style of architecture) is through a shady and well- 
watered grove of elms, abounding with nightin- 
gales, who sing day and night. You enter first 
into an oblong court of 150 feet by 90, with a 
bason of water in the midst, of 100 feet in length, 
encompassed by a flower-border. At each end 
is acolonnade. Hence you pass into the court 
of the lions, so called, because the fountain in 
the middle is supported by thirteen lions. It is 
adorned with a colonnade of 140 marble pillars. 
The royal bed-chamber has two alcoves adorned 
with columns, and a fountain between them in 
the middle of the room ; adjoining, are two hot- 
baths. The great hall is about 40 feet square 
and 60 in height, with eight windows and two 
doors, all in deep recesses. Between this and 
the oblong court isa gallery, of 90 feet by 16 
All these lower apartments have fountains, and 
are paved, either with tiles or marble, mn checkers. 
The idea of the ceilings is evidently taken from 
Stalactites, or drop-stones found in the roofs of 
natural caverns. The ornaments of the friezes 


are arabesque, and perfectly accord with the 
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Arabic inscriptions which are here suited to the 
purpose for which each apartment was designed 
Thus, for instance, over the entrance to the hall 
of judgment is the following sentence: “ Enter, 


fear not ; seck Justice, and Justice thow shalt 
find.” A handsome staircase leads you to a suit _ . 


of apartments intended for the winter.” 


Adjoining to: the Alhambra is the Palace of 


Charles V.; and near it another Moorish palace 
called Xenalarife, the entrance to which is 
famous for two cypress-trees, reputed to have 
flourished for five ages; they are enormously 
large. The Cathedral is an immense and vener- 
‘able edifice, embellished with fine paintings, the 
most celebrated of “which are by Don Pedro 
d’Athanasia, Espagnoletto, Risuenno, and John 


of Seville. The Cariuaxa is rich in paintings. 
Los Angelos—S. Domingo—and The Capuchin 


Convent, possess good pictures. The Hospicio 
and The Collection of Moorish Antiquities de- 


serve notice. The Paseo is a fine promenade ; 


as is that by the Bagi of the hiro. 
Route fr om Madrid to Malaga. i 


254 Andwar See the preceding route/ 


3 Porcuna ~ c 


bd 
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Leagues 


5 Baena 

4 Lacena 

5 Alameda 

34 Antequera 

3 Venta de Cantarrayan 
4 Malaga 


784 

Malaga (anciently called Malaca) is supposed 
to contain 45,600 souls. The Cathedral is the 
only public building worth notice. The white 
wine of Malaga, and the red wine, or vino-tinto, 
are much esteemed,-.and the fruits are excellent. 
Here is a great anchovy-fishery. — Some xemains 
of antiquities may be discovered at Malaga. 


Route from Madrid to Cordova, Seville. and 


Cadiz. 
523 Andujar - See the route from Madrid 
Ace to Grenada. 
31 Aldea del Rio 


i 
33 Carpio 


20 


2 


4 Cortijo de Casa blanca 
i Cordova 


ae 


64 


9 


RIM 


Cordova (anciently denominated Corduba) is 
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said to contain 32,000 souls. It stands ina beau- 
tiful situation, and is watered by the Guadal- 


quiver. The Cathedral, which was built aul the. 


_ Moors, merits notice. 
3 Cortigo de Mango-Negro 
38 La Carlota 


4 Eizija. 
3 Laisiana 
33 Venta de la Portuguesa 


2 
24 Carmona 
3 Tarazone la Vieja 
3 Seville 


Seville (anciently denominated Hispalis) is 
said to contain 81,000 souls, and has an excellent 


inn, called The Posada dela Baviere, It stands. 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver, in a rich and | 


beautiful plain. The Cathedral is a magnificent 


edifice, adorned with many fine pictures; that 


called De la Gamba, by Luis de Vargas, espe- | 


cially merits notice. The tower of this building 


is a chef-d'ceuvre of Moorish architecture :. The 


Library consists of 20,000 volumes: The organ 
is a particularly fine one. The Hospital de la 
Caritad contains the chefs-@ewore of the cele- 
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brated painter,.Murillo. The Capuchin-church 
is likewise adorned with many of his works. In 
the church of Santa-Cruz is a much admired 
descent from the cross, by Don Pedro de Cam- 
panna. The Alcazar,'an ancient Moorish pa- 
lace, deserves attention; it’s garden is still laid 
out inthe Moorish style. The Franciscan Con- 
vent—Many other convents, churches, and pri- 
. vate houses, containing fine pictures-by Murillo, 
&e.—The Hospital of La Sangre—The Torre 
del Oro—The Plaza de Toros—The Aqueduct 
—The Euchange—and the University, all merit 
notice, as does the Alameda, or public walk. 
One league from this cit¥, at [talica, are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, » | 


2 Dos Hermanas 
3 Venta vieja de Oran. 
4 Cabezas | 

5 Cortiyjos de Romanina 
33 Xeres de la Frontera 

4 Puerto de Santa Maria 
3 La Isla de Leon © | 
8 Cadiz 
i14 

Cadiz (anciently called Giades) is reputed to 


a 


7 
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contain 80,000 souls. The objects best worth 
notice in this city are— The new Custom-House 
The Corn-Magazine—The royal Military 
and Naval EKospital— The Theatre—The old 
and the new Cathedral—The Capuchin-church 


which contains an Lcce-Homo by Murillo—The 


Hospicio—and © The. Observatory. . The best, 
wines. are sherry and Pacaretti.. Here are two 
public walks, T’he Mall and The Ramparts. 
.The public amusements consist of bull- fights, 
the French, Italian, and Spanish comedy, assem- 
blies, balls, concerts, and parties of pleasure to 
Chiclona, a small town 4 leagues from Cadiz. 
‘The churches and convents of Spain are pe- 
culiarly rich in plate and jewels; but these trea- 
sures, however splendidly they may decorate an 
altar, do not deserve to be mentioned among the 
objects most worthy of a traveller’s attention: 
persons who have sufficient leisure, however; 


would do well to examine them. 


« 


Many people prefer the climate of Spain to 


that of Italy ; but the water in cpa is, | believe, 


often prejudicial. ~ 
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: FRANCKE,* 
Packets have been established, in consequence 
of the Peace of 1814, to sail between Dover 
and Calais. | | : 


Expense of going from Dover to Calais, ina 
Post-Office-Packet. 


Cabin, or whole-passenger - - - - - £1 1 0 


Half-passenger - - - -------- 0 10 6 
Carriage -------------- 6 60 
Horses, each - -+--------+-- 9 20 


The distance from Dover to Calais is com- 
puted to be only twenty-six miles anda half: 
and the passage therefore is, generally speaking, 
of short duration, Passengers provide their own 
provisions; every other charge ought to fall on 
the master of the vessel; though passengers have: 
sometimes been imposed upon, and made to pay 


the tonnage-duty. 


* Travellers who go from London to Paris, usually apply 
for passports to the French Minister, No. 8, Lower Seymour- 
Street. These passports are obtained without any expense, 
except a trifling gratuity to the minister's servant; and they 
are useful; because post-masters at Paris, and within forty~-. 
five miles of that city, are not obliged to supply a stranger 


with horses unless he exhibit a passport. 


% 
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Post-office-packets sail from Dover every 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Beside the above-named vessels, there are se- | 
veral fast-sailing cutters, well fitted up, one of 
which goes daily to Calais. Travellers who 
take to themselves what is termed an opposition- 
vessel, pay, if they havea carriage, about twenty 
pounds; and.if they have no carriage, about 
fifteen pounds, exclusive of tonnage-duty.. The 
masters of these vessels will convey a family to 
Ostend fortwenty guineas, the passengers paying — 
tonnage-duty ; which, in an opposition-vessel, 
amounts to about four pounds; and in the ves- | 
sels belonging to Messrs. Fector, from four to 
eight pounds. There are, however, packets | 
which sail regularly three times a week from 
Margate to Ostend. | | 
The best inn at Calais is that once kept by 
Dessein, and now called 7 Hétel @ Angleterre. 
The Lion @ Argent likewise is a good inn. 
Knglish families, on landing at Calais, usually © 
commission their landlord to clear their luggage. _ 
Travelling-carriages, of all descriptions, may /be 
either purchased or hired at the Hétel d’ Angle- 
terre: and persons who travel post, and have no 
carriage of their own, are under the necessity of — 


} 
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hiring one for their whole journey ; as hack-post- 
chaises cannot be procured in France. A car- 
riage hired at Calais to go to Paris, remains there 
at the command of the hirer during fifteen days; 
so that he may, within that time, return in it to 
Calais without additional expense. A French 
Cabriolet may usually be hired for about four 
louis @ors; and a carriage with four inside places 


for about six louis d’ors.* 


Money of France. 


Gold Coins. The Louis, worth twenty-four 
Francs, or livres; the double-Louis; the demr- 
Louis; and the Napoleon dor, worth twenty 
livres. 

Silver Coins. 'The écu, or six-livre-picce ; 
the five-livre-piece ; the demi-écu, or three-livre- 
piece; the piece of thirty sous; the piece of 
twenty-four sous; the piece of fifteen sous; the 
piece of twelve sous; and the piece of six sous. 

Copper Coins. ‘The double sou, worth twenty- 
four deniers; the sou; the demi-sou; the liard, 
worth the quarter part of a sou; and other coins, 
with their value marked upon them. 

* Every. English carriage, on arriving in France, is lable 


to an impost of 35 per cent. on it’s value; but this sum is- 
returned when the carriage quits France. 
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Accounts are kept in livres; and every livre 
is worth about ten-pence English.* 

Travellers, generally speaking, gain consider: 
ably by taking English guineas to France; and 


lose eonsiderably by taking Bank of England 


notes. Bills of exchange, payable at sight, from 
Herries & Co. St. James’s-Street, or Hammersley 
& Co. Pall-Mall, are particularly convenient . 


because they may be negociated in all the prin- — 


cipal cities of Europe: but as the different 
banking-houses in Paris vary from 4 to 6 per 
cent. in the prices they give for paper drawn on 
them, it is advisable for travellers to make en- 
quiries on this subject, before they leave England. 

The expense attendant upon travelling in 
_ France greatly depends upon the disposition of 
the travellers, and the manner in which they 
travel. 

Persons who go post, in an English carriage, 
preceded by a courier, usually disburse a large 
sum of money, without living at all more luxu- 


riously than persons who travel in a Diligence. 


* On quitting England for France, it is necessary to ex- 
change the currency of the former for that of the latter coun- 
try ; which may be done by an application to the respective 
inn-keepers, or to the bankers, at Dover, Calais, Brighton, 
Dieppe, iat iti, Seo handenaebns &e. | 
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At small provincial inns I have often seen better 
dinners carried to the table @hate than my family 
obtained by the order of our Avani-Courier. 
We were, indeed, sometimes compelled to wait 
for the refuse of the table @héte:; probably, 
because the larder at.a small provincial inn may 
not always be sufficiently well-stored to provide 
for travellers who go post, and are, therefore, ac- 
cidental visitors: though Diligence-passengers, 
being constant customers, are certain to find a 
good meal prepared for them. 
After this preface, the reader will not be sur- 
prised when I subjoin, that the charge for dinner 
only, at French provincial inns, varies from three 
to six livres a head. At several public-houses, 
however, both in and out of Paris, the traveller 
_ is presented with a card, containing the prices of 
breakfast, dinner, supper, beds, apartments, and 
wine. 

Persons who do not travel with a splendid re- 
tinue are usually charged per head— 

for breakfast, livres 1 


dinner - - - - - 3 (good table-wine inclu- 
supper - -- - - 1 . [sive*) 
et ee ee | 


* The best common table-wine, usual] vy met with at inns, 
is that of Macon, 


) 
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Fees to servants at public-houses are very mo- — 
derate; a porter never expecting more than 
twelve sous: and a chamber-maid, or waiter, ~ 
never more than double that sum, even from 
persons who travel post with an Avant-Courier. 
Twenty-four sous are likewise quite sufficient to 
satisfy the servant who greases the wheels of a 
travelling-carriage. | 
French inns are not celebrated for cleanliness, 
beds and table-linen excepted; and travellers 
who wish for an early breakfast in the English 
- style, must contrive to light their own fire, and 
boil their own tea-kettle of water. Ihave often 
been obliged, at French inns, to secrete over- 
night a sufficient quantity of fire-wood, bread, &c. 
for the next morning. 

An English gentleman, who lately made an 
excursion from Guernsey, to St. Malo, Rennes, 
Nantes, Tours, and Orleans, gives the following 
account of expenses, &c. 

Passage from Guernsey to St. Malo, for an 
adult, ten shillings, English; for a child under 
twelve years of age, five shillings. 

Road from St. Malo to Rennes rough; from 
Rennes to Nantes better; and from Nantes to 


‘Tours and Orleans excellent. 
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‘The banks of the Loire, between St. Malo 
and Orleans, are enchanting. Nature, indeed, 
seems to have borrowed the pencils of Salvator 
Rosa and Claude Lorrain, to unite, in one vast 
and ever-varying landscape, the boldness and 
sublimity of the one with ail the placid beauties 
of the other. Passage-boats may be met with 
to descend the Loire, from Orleans to St. Malo, 
one of the most delightful aquatic excursious in 
France. The masters of: these boats land their 
passengers every evening, that they may eat 
and sleep on shore; and the fare from Orleans to 
St. Malo does not exceed fifteen livres. Nantes 
is a handsome town, pleasantly situated, where 
the inn-keepers furnish dinner, consisting of two 
courses, delicious fruit, and a bottle of good 
table-wine, for three livres a head. _ 

Tours is a very handsome town, where tra- 
vellers pay for breakfast, finding their own tea, 
one livre a head ; for dinner, three livres a head, 
good wine, an excellent desert, and a fee to the 
waiter of half a dozen sous, inclusive; and for a 
bed, about thirty sous. A traveller may have a 
good apartment at Tours, and live luxuriously, 
for seven shillings, English, a day. 
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Price of Post-Horses, &e. 


_ The usual price, for every horse, is thirty sous 
a post; anda French post is from five to six 

English miles in length, generally speaking. 
ore postillion cannot demand more than fifteen 
sous a post; but expects thirty sous for a com- 
mon post, and more for a poste-royale. 

Travellers, on arriving in France, ought to 
purchase the Hiat général des Postes, anew 
edition of which is printed yearly ; and as alter- 
ations are frequently made in this post-book, it is 
expedient to enquire for the last edition. 

The following regulations are usually found 
in the Hiat général des Posies— 

Carriages with two wheels, called Brancards, 
or Cabriolets, and carriages with four wheels, a 
limoniére (with shafts) raust not carry more than 
an hundred pounds weight of luggage behind, 
and forty before. 

For a two-wheeled carriage, 
1 Person within, 1 postillion, you take 2 horses 
2 Persons - - - 1 postillion - - - - - 2 horses 
3 Persons - - - 1 postillion - - _- - 3 horses | 
| and pay for 4 
4 Persons - - - 1 postillion - - - - - 3 horses 
and pay for 5 
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For a four-whecied carriage, with a pole, 
1 or 2 Persons within, 2 postillions, you take 4 


horses 

3 Persons - - - 2 postillions - - - - - 4, horses 
| _and pay for 5 

4 Persons --- postillions - - - - - 6 horses 
5 Persons - - - 2postillions - - - - - 6 horses 
. fut and pay for 7 

6 Persons - - - 3 postillions - - - - - 8 horses 


and pay for 9 


For a four-wheeled carriage, & limonieére, 


1 or 2 Persons within, 1 postillion, you take 3 


ie | horses 
2 Persons - - - 1. postillion - -.. - : 4 horses 
7 and pay for 5 


4 Persons - - - 2 postillions- - - - - 6 horses 


For a Diligence-moderne, a limoniére, with 
trunks, &c. 
2 pene. within, 1 postillion, you take 3 horses 


A traveller who rides a saddle- horse, and does 
not accompany a carriage, must have an attendant 
postillion to shew him the way; his lugeage 
must be carried in the saddle-bags affixed to the 
saddle ; and if he have a portmanteau, not weigh- 

AC 
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ing more than thirty pounds, the postillion must 
carry it behind him. 

Travellers who ride post must not use their 
own bridles. 

The Etat général des Postes, for the early 
part of the year 1814, contains the following re- 
culations : | 

Two-wheeled carriages (called Cabriolets), 
whether containing one or two persons, must 
have two horses and one postillion, paying one 
livre and fifty centimes per post for each horse, 
and seventy-five centimes per post for the postil- 
lion. If there be three persons there must be 
three horses; and if four persons four horses ; the 
charge for each horse, in the last case, being 
two livres per post. 

Four-wheeled carriages, 4d limoniere, must | 
have three horses, paying one livre and fifty 
centimes for each horse: and if occupied by four 
persons, paying the same additional charge as 
the two-wheeled carriage. One postillion only 
is necessary. 

Coaches (Berlines) carrying one, two, or three 
persons, must have four horses; carrying four or 
five persons, six horses, paying one livre and 
fifty centimes for each horse: and if there be. 
six persons, there must be two postillions and 
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six horses, at one livre and seventy-five centimes 
for each horse. 

Two children, if not more than six years of 
age, are considered as equivalent to one adult. 

N.B. A centime is the hundredth part of a 
livre: and in consequence of an order issued by 
Louis XVIII. at the latter part of the year 1814, 
THE PRICE OF POST-HORSES IS ADVANCED TO 
ONE LIVRE AND SEVENTY-FIVE CENTIMES PER 
POST ; NAMELY, FIVE SOUS BEYOND THE USUAL 
CHARGE. 

It is only near Paris that the rules relative to 
travelling post are rigourously observed. In pro- 
vincial towns, ‘post-masters do not put on above 
three horses to carriages containing four persons; 
they are, however, paidfrom forty to forty-five 
sous a horse; but travellers gain by this com- 
promise. On entering and on quitting Paris 
and Lyon, travellers usually pay sixty sous a 
horse, or a poste-royale ; though, according to 
the regulations of 1814, only half an extra-post 
is paid on entering Paris. 

Travellers should make it a rule :to pay for 
their horses at every post before they set out: 
The posts in France are well-served; and the 
roads, generally speaking, good: it has, however, 
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of late years, been more the practice to travel in 
Diligences (which go both by land and water 
from Paris to all the departments of the empire), 
than to travel post. The water-Diligence is 
called a Coche d’eau, and should always be pre- 
ferred to the land-Diligence, in those provinces — 
where the roads are rough, and where the tra- 
veller can descend a river; to ascend being te- 


dious. 
Usual price of public carriages throughout 
Eranee. * 


One inside place, per league, in a Diligence 16 
One place in the Cabriolet, or outside seat 


of a Diligence - ---------- 10 
One place in a Mourgon, or luggage-cart - 6 
One place jn a Cocke @eau’-- -.- --. =" 3 


The expense of travelling from Calais to Paris 
by. the Diligence, is £2 10 English, for an in- 
side-passenger, Outside-passengers sit with the 
Conducteur, (the person wha has the charge 
of passengers and luggage) on a comfortable 
seat, which holds three people, in front of the 
Diligence. Every passenger is allowed to take, 
cost-free, as much luggage as weighs fourteen 
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pounds. Public carriages in France are.more 
convenient and less crowded than in England, 
and the civility foreigners generaily receive from 
drivers, inn-keepers, and passengers, renders this 
mode of conveyance pleasant: beside which, 
luggage of every description is conveyed remark- 
ably safe by French Diligences. We experienced 
this; for on our arrival at Lyon we found it ne- 
cessary to send our imperials by the Diligence 
to Nice; they contained trinkets, lace, &c. of © 
considerable value ; and owing to inattention on 
the part of our courier, were neither locked, nor. 
‘even corded ; but nevertheless, arrived at Nice, 
in due time, and perfect safety, neither was there 
a single article missing. 

The Diligence from Paris to Strasburg sets 
out every Monday night, at twelve o'clock, and 
arrives at Strasburg on the following Saturday 


morning. 

Stages. Time of arrival. Leagues. Price. 
Chateau-Thiery - noon - 22 livres 17 sous 12 
Epernay --- + night 33 ---26--- 8 
Chalons - - - - - noon - 41 - - - 32 --- 16 
Bar-le Duc - - - night 61 -- - 48 - - - 16 
Void ---+---- noon- 70 --- 56--- 0 


BE Waney bid- rc: <4; - night /8@ -- - 63 -9-:-912 
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Stages. Time of arrival. . Leagues Price. 
Blamont - - - - noon - 93 livres 76 sous 0 
Saverne -- - - night, 108. ---86--. 8 
Strasburg - - - - noon J17 ---93--- 192 


The same Diligence returns from Strasburg 
every Tuesday, at five in the morning, and ar- 
rives on the following Saturday at Paris. 


Sarrorack- -- "== Nee «1G. /- = 12 ce. aie 
Luneville be ee LONG DO oo tee On oa 
VOU = es BORN LAY 6. Bee ea 
Bar-le-Duc --- night 56 ---44---16 
Pa. ee noon, . 682. Bao 
Chalons es Maoht 76.5 +/- 60 --- 16 
Dormana” «+ = >=. noon = 90. -\- . 722. 3 a4 
Eu Ferte.- 2. mioht 102) .°2 = 81 =" .2. 98 
Patis: ge moe. ws HOUR AAT oO ee ee 


The Diligence which goes from Paris to 
Bruxelles contains eight places; the distance is 
sixty-six leagues, and every passenger pays three 
Louis-d’ors ; being, for that sum provided. with 
dinner, supper, half a bottle of table-wine at 
each meal, and a good bed at night. Sometimes, 
indeed, there are several beds in the same cham- 
ber: but for twenty sous extra, you may always 
procure a chamber te yourself. Thepassengerspay 
the fees'to servants at inns. A waiter, however, 
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does not expect more than six sous from a tra- 
veller who dines or sups at a table d’hote. 

The Bruxelles-Diligence stops on the first night 
at Péronne; on the second at Mons; and on 
the third arrives at Bruvelles. 


Messagerie a Cheval. , 


In the western and southern parts of France, 
persons who choose to travel on horseback con- 
sign their luggage to the Messager-en-chef, who 
conveys it from place to place in a Mourgon, or 
covered cart, setting out himself very early every 
morning; but previously informing his pas- 
sengers where they are to dine, and like- 
wise where they are to sleep. He provides them 
with good horses; and does not regulate their 
hour of departure, further than to require that 
they shall reach the dining-place by twelve at 

noon. On arriving, they always find a good 
- dinner prepared for them, with half a bottle of 
table-wine allotted to each passenger. After 
dinner, they set out again ; and on reaching the 
inn where they are to sleep, find a good supper 
ready to be served; and, generally speaking, 
every passenger gets a good bed. The Messager 
never takes his little troop above twenty or 
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thirty miles a day ; and so cheap is this mode of 
_ travelling, that from Nantes to Paris, a journey 
of ninety leagues, you only pay sixty livres, 
every expense, except fees to servants at inns, 
inclusive. | | 

From Lyon to Marseilles you might, some 
years since, travel post, drawn by asses: but 
whether this poste auw dnes still continue I 


know not. 


Route from Calais, through Amiens, to Paris* 


13 Hautbuisson Road good. 

1 Marquise - Road good. 

1~ Boulogne+ Some rough pave. When 
you come to this kind of 
road, say to your postillion, 
“ Allez par térre;” and 
they will generally take 
the road on the side of the 
7 pave. The female peasants 


* The distance from Calais to Paris, through Am- 


iens, is computed to be, English miles ...........e000.0. 1864 
‘Frem Ostend to Paris, through whilles Nope eee 1922 
From Dieppe to Paris, through Rouen .......4....... 123 
From Havre-de-Grace to Paris, through Rouen ... 1643 
From Helvoetsluys to Paris, through Bruxelles...... (2822 


From Helvoetsluys to Bruxelles ..... beeen neeseeey nee top ag q 


i 


2 Samers 
1. Cormont 
1: Montreuil- 
sur-mer 
14 Nampont 
1 Bernay 
‘1 Nouvion 
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of France usually wear 
close caps without hats, 
jackets of one colour, pet- 
ticoats of another, and com- 
monly, wooden shoes. ‘The 


men -wear the national 


uniform, fur caps, or night 


caps, with large hats over 
them. The children appear 
to be ill-nursed, and look 
unhealthy. The mules in 
France are large and hand- 
some. Best inns at Bou- 
logne, foétel d’ Angietérre 
— Lion @or. A packet is 
established to sail from — 
Rye to Boulogne, every 
Monday. Price for a cabin- 


passenger, One guinea. 


Inn good; water bad. 


oy 


The country from Calais 
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hither is, generally speak- | 


ing, open, and thinly peo- 
pled. The peasants’ cot- 


tages present the picture of — 
wretchedness; being uni- — 


versaily built of mud, and 


their windows are nothing 


more than smail holes with- 
out glass. 

1 Abbeville+ A handsome city, supposed 
to contain 20,000 inhab- 


itants. Best inns, Hotel ~ 


@ Angletérre — Hotel de 
b Europe. 

Ally le Le 

Flixcourt + 


pened 
Die Witt 


ik 


Pecquigny 


feed fam 


Roles 


Amiens+  Anciently Ambianus, is alarge 
and handsome city, anda 

cheap place for permanent 

residence. Thecountry from 

Abbeville hither abounds 

* There is another road from Abbeville to Paris, through 
Azraines, Poix, Granvilliers, Marseille, Beauwais, Noailles, 
Puiseux, Beaumont, and Moisselles, to St. Denis; but though 


this road is nearly eight miles shorter than that through 
Amiens, it is not so pleasant. 


Fe Ee Si ee ae 
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with corn; and many parts 
of the road are bordered 
with fruit-trees. Best inns 
Hotel de le Cointre (the 
post-house) —-- Hotel de 

| Krance. 

1 Hébécourt 

1 Flers 


1i Breteuilt Hotel de St. Nicolas an in- 
| different inn. 
14 Wavigny 

1 St. Juste* The road from Boulogne 


hither is good; and hence 
to Paris pave, in excellent 


condition. 

2 Clermont + Le point du Jour is a toler- 

_ able inn. 

1: Lingueville 

14 Chantilly 

14 Luzarches | 

13 Ecouen+ Hotel de Lille a remarkably | 
good inn. 

14 St. Denis 

1 Paris The approach to this city 1s 

344 Posts. beautiful ; the road being 


* The post-master has a night to put on an extra-horse 
From St. Juste to Clermont. 
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bordered with double rows 
of trees, and the country 


ig abounding with corn and ~ 


vineyards. 


Paris, neiently called Parisii vel Lutetia, is — 


watered by tlie Seine, anciently the Sequana. 
Previous to the- dethronement of Louis XVL 
Paris was supposed to contain from 7 to 800,000 
inhabitants ; but since that period, the number 
has been considerably diminished. 

_ This city (which though vast, and with respect 
to public edifices, magnificent, is not uniformly 
handsome) abounds in good hotels—the best 
of which are situated in the Rue de Richelieu, 
and other streets near the Palais-Royal. The 
Hotel de Europe, and The Hotel d Angle- 
terre, in this quarter, are much recommended. 
_ The Hétel Grange-Bateliere, Rue-Pinon, 
and The Hotel de Empire, Rue-Céruti, 
the Hoétel du Prince de Galles, Rue du Faux- 
boure, St. Honoré, Place-Beauveau, and the 
Hotel de Boston, Rue-Vivienne, are excellent, 
but expensive ; though apartments, large enough 
to accommodate a family of six or eight persons, 
may usually be hired in these hotels for thirty 
- Louis d’ors a month p and smaller apartments, 
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ef course, cheaper. At hotels in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain (which is less expensive than other 
quarters) good apartments for a family, consist- 
ing of six “or eight persons, may be hired for 
twenty Louis d’ors a month. 

Persons who travel in a Diligence may usually 
procure apartments at the hotel attached to the 
Diligence-office, or some other in the vicinity.* 
It should, however, be understood, that hotels 
at Paris are little more than public lodging- 
houses; travellers, consequently, are obliged 
either to supply themselves with eatables from a 
Traiteur, or board at a Restaurateur’s; a sort of 
tavern, where not only gentlemen, but ladies 
likewise, may, without any impropriety, break- 
fast, dine, drink coffee, or sup. 

Private lodging-houses are frequently to be 
met with at Paris, ready furnished, and several 
respectable Parisians take boarders : but whether 
travellers reside at an hotel or in a private lodg- 


ing-house, they should endeavour to procure for 


themselves fire-wood, which is a very expensive 


article, and can only be purchased reasonably at 
the wood-yards. 


-* There are at Paris hotels, in which a traveller thay lodge 
and board for seven livres a day. 


% 
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_ Persons who employ a Traiteur usually pay 
for dinner four livres a head, bread, fruit, and 
wine, not included: but there are Restaurateurs 
who will send out dinners, consisting of three or 
four good dishes, at two livres a head, bread: 
fruit, and wine, not included. 

Very, in the Palais-Royal, is the most cele- 
brated testaurateur for cookery; and at his 
house a party of seven or eight persons may have 
an excellent dinner, with four bottles of Cham- 


paigne or Hermittage, for five livres a head. 


Another celebrated Restaurateur’s (particularly — 


with respect to wine) is Les trois Freres Pro- 


venceaux, in the Palais-Royal; and here, a — 


party of seven or eight persons may be served 
on the same terms. 
At the houses of Restaurateurs in general, a 


good dinner, exclusive of wine, may usually be 


procured for two livres a head, or even less ; and 
from a party of six or eight persons, the waiters 
at these houses never expect more than fifteen 
sous.* 

A good dinner, at a table d’héte, bread, fruit, 


* There is a remarkably cheap and good eating-house in i 
~~ the Rue-Bonaparte. » | 


i ig oe See ee sta 
Ree er eee ea ee ee 


=—e 
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and wine, inclusive, costs from three to four 
livres a head. | 

Hatables are good, at Paris; but the water of 
the Seine is said to disagree with foreigners. 
Wholesome water may, however, be obtained 
~ from many wells, and especially from ‘that 
called the king’s. 

Job-coaches usually cost, by the month, hy 
five hundred livres; and by the day, about 
twenty livres. | 

Hackney-coaches, chariots, and cabriolets, are 
paid for, either by the fare or by time. Fora 
coach, or chariot, the price is thirty sous per fare, 
the driver having aright to demand a fare when- 
ever he is ordered to stop ; but if he be not or- 
dered to stop, he must drive from one extremity — 
of Paris to the other, for the same price. The 
fare, by time, is two livres for the first hour, and 
thirty sous for every subsequent hour. Fora 
cabriolet, the price is one livre per fare; and if 
taken by time, twenty-five sous for the first hour, 
and one livre for every subsequent hour. Hack- 
ney-coachmen expect drink-money, though they 
cannot demand it. 

The price in stage-coaches and cabriolets 
which go to Versailles, St. Cloud, St. Denis, and 
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other environs of Paris, is from twenty to forty 
sous each passenger. Public boats go almost 
every hour of the day to Meudon, Seves, and i 
St. Cloud. 

A valet-de-place who speaks English may be 
hired for four livres a days f he siaihes himself in 
every thing. . 

The Parisian shopkeepers are seit in- 


clined to cheat, and for this purpose frequently 


ask four times the value of their goods. 

Paris exhibits a greater variety of public 
amusements and public walks than any other 
city of Europe; and the invaluable additions 
made by Bonaparte to the cabinets of sculpture 
and painting, render them now particularly in- 
teresting. Among the almost numberless ob- 
jects which attract a travellers attention, those 
best worth notice, perhaps, are— The -above- 
named collection of sculpture and paintings, im 
the Louvre (calied The central ‘museum of the @ 
Arts )—The Luaxembourgh-Gallery of paintings 4 
—-The museum of French monuments (Rue des , 
petits Augustins )}—The museum of Natural- q 
History and Botanic-Garden (Rue du Jardin 
des Plantes J—The royal Library (Rue de q 
Richeliew), perhaps the finest in the world, and 4 


fee 
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consisting of above 300,000 printed volumes, 
and 80,000 manuscripts— The cabinet of Medals 
—The Library of the Arsenal (Cours des Ve- 
terans, Quai des Augustins ), supposed to con- 
-tain 75,000 printed volumes, and 6,000 manu- 
seripts— The Library of the Pantheon, which 
contains about 100,000 printed volumes and 
2,000 manuscripts—-The triumphal arch, wm the 
Place de Carousel; and The triumphal bronze 
column, in the Place-Vendome, both erected by 
order of Bonaparte*— Lhe Pont des Arts—The 
Pont d Austerlitz; the Pont de la Cité: and 
The Pont de Jena ; all erected by order of Bo- 
naparte—The Cathedral of Notre-Dame—The 
Pantheon (Rue St. Jacgues)—The General- 
Hospital (called Hospicede la Salpétriere )-- The 
Institution for the’ Deaf and Dumb (Rue de 
LObservatoize) —- The Foundling - Hospital 


* The four celebrated antique horses of bronze, gilt, which 
were taken by the French from Venice, now adorn the tri- 
umphal arch in the Place de Carousel. The triumphal col- 
umn in the Place-Vendome is a fine imitation of Trajan’s 
Pillar, and made of the cannon taken from the enemies of 
France in the battles fought by Bonaparte and his generals. 
It represents those battles in bassi-rilievt ; and on it’s summit 
_ stood a colossal statue of the emperor, which was taken down 
after his dethronement, and has, according to report, been 
carried to Moscow. I have, however, been lately informed, 
that it was not carried thither, but buried at ox near Paris. | 
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(called Hospice de la Maternité)—The Opera- 
House, called Thédtre des Arts (Rue de Riche- 
lieu )--The ThédtreFrangais (Rue de Richelieu) 
‘The Théétre de COpera-Buffa (Place del Ode- 
on)—The Catacombs—The plate-glass manu- 
facture; and The manufacture of the Gobelins. 
In the environs of Paris, the objects best 
- worth notice are—St. Cloud, it’s jets eau, cas- 
cades, and Orangery ; and the ceilings and 
gardens belonging to the deserted palace at 
Versailles. . | 


Departure of Letter-Couriers, &C. 


Letters for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
must be put into the general-post-oflice, at Paris, 
on Tuesdays and Fridayss before noon, and 
franked. — | 

Letters for Russia and Sweden go daily ; but 
cannot be franked further than Hamburgh. 

“Letters for Italy and Germany go daily, and 
must be franked. 

Letters for Spain go on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days ; but are not franked. | 

Letters and parcels of particular consequence 
are received, and ensured, on the payment of dou- — 
ple postage. Money, likewise, may be conveyed — 1 


a 
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with safety per post, on the payment of five per 


cent. 
Petite Poste. 


The petite-poste-bags are to be found in every 
quarter of the city ; and the postage per letter is 
three sous in Paris, and four sous in the environs: 
The letters are taken out of the bags and distri- 
buted every two hours. 

N.B. For a more particular account of Paris, 
see Planta’s, Tronchet’s, or Lafon’s Paris-Guide. 


Route from Paris to Lyon. 


1 Villejuif 

14 Fromenteau* 
13 Esssonne | 

15 Ponthiery+ 


1 Chailly 
13 Fontaine- The whole road from Paris 
bleau + +. hither is pave. Nothing 


can be more picturesque, 
or more gloomily magni- 


* Sometimes you only pay for one post and a quarter here. 
+ Sometimes you only pay for one post and a quarter here 


{ Sometimes you only pay for one post and a quarter here. 
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(fie _.... figent than the forest of 
) Fontainebleau. Each side 
of the road exhibits a lofty 4a 
range of grey rocks, on the ' 
* yery tops of which grow 
7 large beech-trees, Fon-_ 
tainebleau resembles a city 


depopulated by the plague. 3 


1 Moret - - - A fine country, rich in vine- F 
ik yards and corn. 

13 Fossard -- © ; . ; 
1 Pilleneuve-la-Guyard+ : 
1k Pont-sur-Y onne. | ; 
13 Sens - - - - 
14 Villeneuve-le- The road hither is pave ; the ; 
Rot + inn indifferent. \ 

1 FVillevailier - Road good—no pave. 4 
1 Joigny+ - - Road good. 
12 Bassqu - - - Road bad. 
14 Auxerre*+- Road indifferent and hilly, : 
1. St. Bris As far as Lucy-le-Bois the 
rt, ‘vallies are clothed with j 


corn, and the tops of the 
_ hills with vineyards. 
2 KF ermanton - 
* Sometimes you pay for two posts here. 


a 
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2 = Lucy-le-Bois+ Inn, the Post-House; and 
very indifferent. - 
13 Cussy-les- No. pavé. Road tolerable. 
Forges 
1 Roworay+ - Road tolerable. 
1 La Roche-en Road indifferent, and rather 
Breny hilly. 


14 Sauliew - - - Post-house a tolerable inn. 

23 Chissez - - - Road good, but rather hilly. 

23 Autun+4 - - L’ Hotel de S. Louis a good 
; | inn. | 


2 8. Emiland - A very high and steep hill— 
e country beautiful. 
12 S. Leger+ - Post-house a clean but eold 
oC ae 
22 Chalons-sur Road tolerable—the country 
Saone adorned with vineyards. _ 
2 “Senecey + - Road very bad as far. as MAcon. 
1 Tournus - - 
g SS. Albin -- - 
14 Macon + - - The Hétel at Mdcon, situ- 
x) ated on the quay, and 
commanding a _ beautiful 
view of the Saone, is a_ 
most excellent inn; and 
particularly famousfor good 


i wines. 
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2 Mairson- Road tolerable. 
Blanche 
13 S. Georges-de Road tolerable. 
Renam 
1 Pillefranche+ Road good—inn bad. 
13 Echelles- - - Road good. . 
1 Puiis@or - Road good. 
1 Lyon - - - - Road good. 


Game 


57 Posts. | 


Lyon, (anciently called Lugdunum) said to 


contain 160,000 people, and, in point of riches, 
the second city of France, is watered by the 
rivers Rhéne and Saone (anciently the Rhodanus 
and Arar) , and surrounded by a beautiful 
country.* The Hotel de Vi idle contains some 
antiquities— The garden of the ct- devant Char- 
treux commands.a magnificent prospect—and in 
‘the Chapel de Gonfalons there was, when I 
passed through Lyon, a remarkably fine picture 


by | Rubens, of our Saviour on the cross, From 


the quay ofthe Rhone, which is very magnificent, | | 


you, discover the Mont-Blance. - 


* Lyon is a cheap town for permanent residence ; but 
persons who wish to live economically there, or in any other 


provincial town of France, should lodge and board in a pri- 


vate house, with a respectable French family. 


/ 
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There are several good inns at Lyon: namely 
Au parc, not far from the Place des Terreaux— 
L’ Hétel de Malthe—L’ Hotel ci-devant d Artois, 
Piace Bellecour—L’ Hotel ci-devant Dauphin, 
Rue de PArsenal—and Li Hotel ci-devant de la 
Reine. " 

The theatre here is a. pretty one; and. the 


company of comedians good. 


Route from Paris to Lyon, through Nevers 
and Moulins. | 


8 Fontainebleau See the route from Paris to 
~ Lyon, 
2 Nemours - - - This littletown is well-placed 
and well-built. Near the 
north gate is the canal de 
Loing. One league from 
Nemours, on the. road to 
Paris, is the ci-devant Com- 
manderie de Beawvais, of 
the order of Malta, which 
was founded by the Tem- 
plars. The chapel contains 
several tombs. | 
414 La Croisiere - 


410 


Fontenay 
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Puy-la-Laude ~ 


_ La Commodité — 


1 
1 
1 Montargis 
I 
1 


Nogent-sur-V ernisson 


13 Bussiere 
1: Briare - - 


a 


Neuvy - - 
Cosne - - 
Pouilly - 
La Charité 
Pougues - 


bk hel 
bole wohl 


alle 
Wl Whe bls 


li Magny - 


| 


- - Here is a canal, which forms 
a communication between 
the Loire and the Seine. 


- - Here are mineral-waters. 


Nevers - - - This city ‘(anciently Niver- 


num) is seated on the banks — 
of the Loire (anciently the 
Ligeris), over which river 
there is a fine bridge. The 
_ Palace of the. Dukes of 
Nevers is deemed a beau- 
tiful specimen of Gothic | 
architecture. The choir of 
the great church merits 


notice. 
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ii S. Pierre-le-Moutier 

1 S. Imbert - - - 

1 Villeneuve - - 

13: Moulins - - - The Convent of S. Marie, it 

| not destroyed, may, per- 
haps, ’still contain the tomb 
of Montmorency, who was 
beheaded under Louis 
XIII. This tomb used to 
be reckoned one of the 
finest pieces of sculpture 
in France. In the environs 
of Bressol, a village near 
Moulins, there is a consi- 
derable quantity of petri- 
fied wood. 


fend 


fom 
WI Nae 


Bessay -- - 
Varennes= - - About noon, the famous 
mountains, called Puis de 
Déme and Mont dor, are 
i discoverable from thistown. 
1: S. Gérand - - | | 
1 La Palisse - - Here is The tomb of Marshal 
Chabannes. 
1 Droiturier - - | 
1 &. Martin - - A very high situation. The 
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road near this town exhib- 
| its fine landscapes. | 
1 La Pacaudiere 7 
13 S. Germain 0 Epinasse 


12 Roanne - - - Hence to Lyon the road is” 


very hilly. At Roanne 


the Loire becomes navi- 


_gable. 

1 L/Homtal - - 

7 St Symphorien 

1 La Fontaine - 

13 Tarare - - - Peasants usually keep oxen | 
at the foot of the mountain 
of 'Tarare, to aid carriages” 
in ascending, I'ine views: 
of the Alps between Ta-_ 
rare and Lyon. 

ti Arnas = -- - 


2 La Teur - - 
1: Lyon* <= = 


Ts Ree 


562 Posts. 


* There are other roads from Paris to Lyon, namely, — 


through Rowuray, Arnai-le-Duc, and Chagny, 56% posts; : 
through Troyes, Dijon, and Mdcon, 591 posts; and through 4 


J 


f 


Montbard, Dijon, and Médcon, 614 posts. I, however, would — 
counsel travellers to prefer the Coche d’eau to any one of these — 


roads. 
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Route from Lyon to Avignon, by water. 


_ The road from Lyon to Avignon being bad, 

it is advisable to go by water down the Rhone. 
Public boats, which are both safe and commo- 
dious, travel regularly to and fro, landing their 
passengers every evening at tolerable inns. Fa- 
milies may take one of these boats to themselves 
for ten louis d’ors, or perhaps less, the expense 
of putting acarriage and other baggage on board, 
and unshipping it at Avignon, inclusive. We 
paid ten louis dors for a private boat, and neither 
thought ourselves so well accommodated nor so 
safe as we might have been in a public one. 

From Lyon we embarked at noon, and ar- 
rived before six in the evening at Cordreuil, 
where the inn is indifferent. The views on 
each side of the river are beautiful. 

The second day we left Cordreuil about nine 
in the morning, and found the views even finer 
than on the preceding day. A magnificent 
chain of lofty recks, clothed with vineyards, and 
-erowned with ruins of ancient castles, formed the 
great features of the landscape ; while here and 


‘there a small village at the water's edge, and 


sometimes a large town ina valley between the 
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hills, added to the richness of the scenery. Chd- — 
feauw and. convents, perched upon the pinnacles y 
of craggy rocks, presented themselves at every 7 
turn of the river; while the rocks frequently ap- s 
peared in — wild and ae shapes 4 


castles, with giants secu on their battlements. q 
No words, however, can do justice to this en- q 
chanting scenery, which is rendered doubly ~ 


beautiful by the immense breadth, peculiar clear- q 
‘Tess, and great rapidity of the Rhone. About q 
four o'clock we arrived at Valence, which com- 4 
mands a distant view of the Alps, and stands q 
directly opposite to a picturesque rock, crowned 4 
_ by the remains of a castle. We slept at the — ] 
post-house, a tolerable inn, sige is too far from. | q 
. the water. | mh q 

The third day we quitted Valence at nine in q 
the morning, and found the rocks encrease in q 
magnitude, and the prospect of the Alps grow 4 
more and more sublime as we proceeded... Karly 4 
in the afternoon wt came in sight of the Pont S. : 
Esprit, and passed under the middle arch with- 4 
out experiencing any disagreeable sensation . 
from the fall. This celebrated bridge, 3,000-feet 7 
in length, is built with beautiful simplicity, and q 


ee 
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magnificent beyond description. The Hotel de 
Luxemburg, at §. Esprit, where we slept, is a 
good inn, but too far from the water. 
The fourth day we left 8. Esprit at eight in 
the morning, and arrived at Avignon about 
twelve. ‘There are two castles opposite to each 
other, not ‘far from Pont S. Esprit, which form a 
picturesque view. On approaching Avignon, 
we found the country flat, and the prospects less 
pleasing than before. : : 


_ Route from Lyon to Avignon, by land. 


1 S. Fond -- - 
1 8S. Saphorin @ Ozon 
12 Vienne--- - From Lyon to Vienne you | 
have a fine view of the 
Alps. At-Vienne is an 
Amphitheatre, almost en- 
tire, and the remains of a 
, triumphal arch, erected in 
honour of Augustus. The 
wine called cdté-rotie is 
| | made near Vienne. 
2 Auberive- > - 
1. Péage de Roussillon 


\ 
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Fivgie 7 
14 S. Rambert -. - | : _ 
13 S. Vallier-- — 
13 Tain - - - - Celebrated for red and white 4 


wine, called Hermitage. 
93 Valence* - -This town, called Valentia by 
the Romans, contains a 
University, and likewise a 
church, supposed to have 4 
been a Roman work. 


La Paillasse 3 
L’Oriol - - - 
PP Aine = 2 = 
Montelimart | 
Douzere - - Near this place, on the oppo- — 
| site side of the Rhone, is 
made the famous Vin de 


a | 
Niet DIK NIH 


NIH 


a9. 


Peres. 
1 Prerrelatie - 
1 La Palu - - 
14 Mornas - - 
12 Orange - - - Remarkable for Marius’s 


triumphal arch anda Uni- © 
versity. 4 
1 Courtezon- - 


94 Avignon - - 
anes. 


30 Posts. 


* Sometimes you pay for only two posts here. 
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Avignon (anciently Avenio), before the revo- 
lution was supposed to contain 24,000 inhab-— 
- jtants;.and now the number does not amount 
‘to half that number. This melancholy decrease 
of population is attributed to the cruelties of 
Jourdan; immediately after whose imprison- 
ment, we landed at Avignon; and scarcely had 
we quitted our boat, ere we found ourselves 
surrounded by guards, who roughly demanded 
our names, our country, and whence we came > 
But on heing told we were English, they bowed, | 
and permitted us to proceed. We then met 
crowds of people running to the banks of the 
Rhone, in order to. see ‘some prisoners, who were 
just taken, and who proved to be part of the 
barbarous gang that had recently murdered above 
200 citizens of Avignon, and proscribed 1400 
more. On entering the city, we found almost 
every body in mourning for some murdered re- 
lation; while guards were stationed at the gates 
of all the noblemen’s houses, and many habit- 
ations were entirely shutup, because their owners 
had been massacred ! 

On entering the Cathedral, which is a stately 
edifice, we found ‘every picture covered with 
black cloth (one of our Saviour on the cross ex- 


VOL, IL: o£ 
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cepted), while other parts of the church exhibited 
black hangings, embroidered with emblems of 
death ; and this public mourning was prepara- 
tory (as the workmen who were putting it up — : 
informed us) to the celebration of mass for the 
souls of the murdered citizens. - 
Avignon is handsomely built in the Italian 
style. 3 
We found the Palais-Royal an excellent inn. — | 
Travellers, who have leisure, usually go from 
Avignon to-see the Fountain of Vaucluse, an 
excursion which takes up six or seven hours. . _ 


Route from Avignon to Nismes and Montpellier. 4 


- 


3 Remoulins - - 
1 S. Gervasy - 
1 Nismes- - - - This city (anciently called — 
Nemausus), said to contain — , 
50,000 inhabitants,isadorn-- 
ed with handsome modern - 
buildings, but more parti- 
cularly worth seeing on 
account of it’s Amphithe- 
atre, and several othermon- — 
uments of antiquity, one — 


\ 
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of which, called La Maison 
Quarrée, and supposed. to 
shave been a Corinthian 
temple,+ erected by the 
people of Nismes about the 
year of Rome 754, in honor 
¥ of Caius and Lucius, sons 
of Agrippa, is in high pre- 
servation. The Pont-de- 
Garde, a Roman work, at- 
tributed to Agrippa, is 
about three or four leagues 
distant from Nismes. _ 
13 Uchault - - - 
3 Lunel - --- - Celebrated for it’s wines. 
1 Colombiere - 
oad Montpellier - 


02 103 Posts. 


- Montpellier, said to contain 30,000 souls, has 
long been famed for it’s climate; which, though 
unfavourable to weak lungs, is, in other respects, 
-salubrious, and so dry, that upon an average it 
‘seldom rains in this city above twenty days 
| during the year. Snow. and ‘fogs are likewise 

. 2EQ 
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uncommon. L’Hétel du petit Paris is a toler- — 


able inn: but persons who purpose to reside any 
length of time at Montpellier should hire a ready 


furnished apartment, and have their dinner from 


a Traiteur, by which means many expenses ~ 


might be avoided. Here are several promenades 
a theatre, and an aqueduct. | 

The mason-spider is an extraordinary insect, 
which naturalists report to be found only in the 
environs of Montpellier. 


Route from Avignon to Nice, through Aix. 


91 §. Andiol - - You cross the Durance ina — 


ferry; and it is prudent, 


before you quit Avignon, 4 
to enquire, whether this — 
river be passable ? which, — 
after floods, it frequently 7 
is not. From Avignon to : 
the banks of the Durance — 
isa twohours’ drivethrough q 
a bad road, and a flat, dull q 


country. 


1 Orgon+ - --- La Porte de Ville a aah 


inn. Road bad. 


i ae eat ty . 
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2 Le Pont-Royal Road good, but flat and dull. 
2 §.Canat - - - Road very bad and hilly. 
Q9 Aix ----- Road very bad and hilly. 


Aix, anciently Aque-Sextie, supposed to 
eontain 23,000 people, is a fine city, built in the 
Ttalian style, and embellished with a University. 
The houses appear good, and the streets are much 
handsomer than those of Paris.* The Cathedral 
merits observation, as that part called La Ko- 
tonde is adorned with antique columns, which 
once belonged to a temple of the sun. The 
College-chapel contains an annunciation, and a 
visitation, by Puget, Le Prince is an excellent | 
hotel, as is S. Jacques. 


11 La Galiniere - Road good, and bordered by 

rocks clothed with ever- 
3 oreens. 

2 Porcioux- - - Road excessively rough, and 
almost impassable. 

2 Tourves - - - Road good, one very steep 
hill excepted, down which 
‘travellers should walk, it 
‘being full of stones: and 
deep holes. The Post- 


* Aix is a cheap town for permanent residence. 
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House at Tourves is a bad 
| inn. : 

14 Brignolle+ - Road good. 

14 Fllassans - - - Road good. 

1 Le Luc - - - Road good. : 

14 Vidauban+ - Road very bad and hilly, @ 
Almost the whole country 
from Brignolle to Vidau- 
ban abounds with olives, — 
figs, mulberries, peaches, 
vines, and corn. 

13 Le Muy - - - Road bad. 

2 Préus+ -- - Road rough. A steep hill. 
Le Chapeau rouge is a 
good inn. 


Fréjus, by the Romans called Forum-Julit, 
still exhibits vestiges of it’s ancient splendour— 
namely, one arch of the port erected by Cesar, 
and the ruins of an aqueduct, &c.; but what 
must always render this town memorable is, that 
Bonaparte landed here, on his return from Egypt. 

The country round Fréjus is magnificently — 
wooded, and adorned with a greater number of | | 
beautiful shrubs than I ever before saw collected 
on one spot, by the hand of Nature. 
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2 I?Esterel - - In order to pass the Esterels, 
which, in point of height, 
_ may be compared with the 
Maritime-Alps, we took, 
at F'réjus, eight horses and 
one mule to our English 
coach. ‘The road over these 
mountains is execrable, the 
scenery enchanting. 

1; La Napoule - From Orgon to La Napoule, 
the country is often infested 
with robbers. We took 
guards the whole way— 
From La Napoule to An- 
tibes the road is very bad, 

2% Antibes+ - - Anciently called Antipolis. 

. L Aigle @or at Antibes is’ 
a good inn. Between this 
place and Nice, you ford 
the Varr (anciently the 
Varus), and should there- 
fore enquire, previous to 
setting out, whether that 
dangerous torrent be pass- 
able. We were an hour 
in crossing, and had forders 
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who preceded us, in order 


to warn our drivers against — 4 

holes, which are common y 

in. the bed of the Varr; @ 

while other forders sup- 

ported our carriage against 

the violence of the current. 
3. Nice. -+0- + - The country from Antibes q 
hither is an extensive plain, q 

near the sea, and embel- J 

; lished with hedges of pome- , 
granates, myrtles and aloes. q 


Nice, while annexed to the crown of Sardinia © 
contained about 12,000 people, and was a con- q 
venient and agreeable sejowr for invalids ; but q 
no place has suffered more from the late revo- : 
lutions than this little city. ‘4 

The port of Villa-Francha, near Nice, is one 4 


of the finest in Europe. 


Route from Aix to Marseille and Toulon. 


9 Le Grand-Pin | - 
% Marseille - - About half a league before 4 


/ you come to this city is d 


-one of the finest views in — 
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the world. The road from 
Aix hither is, generally, 


very bad. 
Marseille (anciently called Masilia)issupposed 


to contain 90,000 souls. Here were, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, two pictures, by 
Serres, representing the plague, which are said 
to have no fault but that of being too well done. 
The Cathedral is adorned with the works of 
Puget; and La Consigne contaims a celebrated 
basso-rilievo of the plague, by the same master. 
The port, the quay, and the environs of this 
city are beautiful. Best inn, du treize Cantons. 
9 Aubagne- - - 

13 Cwes----- 

2 Beausset - - - 

2 Toulon---- The road from Marseille 

hither is not good, 


—_ 


114 Posts, 

Toulon is supposed to contain 26,000 souls. 
The Ports, the Marine-Arsenal, the Hotel de 
Ville, adorned with two colossal Cariatides, by 
Puget, a ceiling in the house he once occupied, 
representing the Fates, the Military-Arsenal, 
the Lazaret, the Cathedral, the ci-devant Semi- 
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naire, were, at the commencement of the TeVvo- 


lution, the objects best worth notice in this city. 

Near Toulon is the small town of Hf: YEres, 
opposite to some islands of the same name (an- 
ciently called the Stechades), and about one 
league distant from the sea. This town is so 
much and so justly celebrated, for the excellence 
of it’s climate during winter, that valetudinarians 
are sent hither from all parts of France; but 
during the summer-months it is particularly un- 
wholesome. Oranges, lemons, and pomegran- 
ates, grow most luxuriantly at Hyéres in the 
~natural ground ; and sugar-canes are said to do 
so likewise, when properly cultivated. 


Loute from Paris to Bordeaux and Bayonne. 


14 Croix de Perdis 

I Lonjumeau - 

13 Arpajon -< - - : 

13 Estrechy = - - | YET 
i. Kéiampes = > « 

lt Montdesir - - 

— ai 


x 
3 
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1 Chevilly - - - 
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13 Orleans . - - This city (anciently <Aure- 


Qi Ferté-Lovendal 
9 Motte-Beuvron 
1 Nouan- -- - 
e- Salbris’-.- --- 


2: La Loge - - - 
-@ Vierzon - - - Asmall, but ancient town. 


2 

1 Massay - - - 
9 Vatan ---- 
14 Hpine-Fauveau 


_ liani)contains about 40,000 
people.* The great church 
is majestic and elegant, and 
the environs are delightful. 
The Fauxbourg d°Olivet 
communicates with the 
city by a bridge which is 
much celebrated. Orleans 
is embellished with a Uni- 
versity, an Academy of 
Sciences, and a  Public- 
Library. In the Hotel de 
Ville there is a portrait of 
the Maid of Orleans. 


* Orleansisaremarkably cheap town for permanent residence. 
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2 Chateau-roux This town is situated in an q 
| extensive and beautiful 4 
! plain. | | 
9 Lottier - + - fees 
14 Argenton - - 
| Page ics 
Bois-rémont 
Bois-mande - 


a 
I 
1 
13 Dognon - - - 
1 Morterol - - 
14 Chanteloube - 
2 Maison-rouge : 
1 Limoges - - - This city (anciently called — 
| Lemovices) contains 20,000 ; 
people. The ci-devant ab- — 
bey of S. Martial is inter- 
esting on account of it’s an- j 
| tiquity. | | 
Md Sea 
L’Ktang - - 
Chalus - - - 
iit La Cepia - 
2 Thiviers - - - 
1 Palissous - - 
It Tavernes- - - 


“e 


13 Périgueux - - This city aces ty calle ( 
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Petrocorii). is famed. for 
delicious meat-pies. Here 
are some Roman antiquities 
—and near the town isa 
Fountain, remarkable for 
the daily flux and reflux of 
“it’s waters. | ? 
9 Massoulie - - - 


9 Mussidan - - - 
9 Mont-pouwt - - - 
1 Cousseaux - - - 
1 S. Meard -- - 
1 Chapelles - - - - 
‘1 Libourne - - - - 
1 §&. Pardoux ae 
1 8. Loubes - - - 
1 Carbon-blanc - 


foam 


I Bordeaux* - - - 


| 


722 Posts. 


* J am told, there is a possibility of going from Bordeaus, 
to Paris in the Coche d’eau, by means of the Loire, &c. and 
that this voyage is, in point of prospects, delightful. Invalids 
would, on many accounts, find it desirable to reach Paris by 
water, and proceed again, by means of rivers and canals, to 
the south of France ; and English families, wishing to go to 
‘Bordeaux, might probably meet with vessels pound for that 

port, either at Plymouth or Falmouth. 
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This eity (anciently called Burdigala), one of 4 
the largest, richest, and handsomest in France, _ 
' is supposed to contain 150,000 people. The ob- — 
jects best worth notice are—The Cathedral, 
adorned with two extraordinary bas-reliefs— The 
Exchange—The church of the ci-devant Char- 
treuw-Convent— The Theatre— The Quays—and 
the remains of Roman antiquities. The wines — 
of Bordeaux are excellent. Bestinn, du Maré — 
chal de Richelieu. 


14 Gradignan - - 
1 Bellevue - - - - 

1 Le Putsch-de-la-Gubatie 
14 Le Barp* - - - . 
1.) L’Hospitalet - 

1 Belin ----- 

1 Le Muret - - -. 
13 L’Hispotey-- ~- 
2 La Bouhere - - 

BO Beloe, aa 
13 La Harve - - - 
13 L’Esperon - - a 
Dears = a ee a 
2 Magesc - - - - | _ 
ww 
* Sometimes you pay for only one post. 


1 
1 
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S. Vincent de Tirosse 
Cantons - - “4 
Ondres - - -> 


2 Bayonne - - oe town is finely situated 


28 Posts. 


ad 


jon 
bef NI 


at the confluence of two 
rivers. The Cathedral isa 
venerable edifice. Travel- 
ling-beds may be purchased 
at Bayonne. 


Route from Paris to Brest. 


Séor ‘re 


Versailles - - Before the caval Ver- 
- sailles contained 60,000 > 


Pont-chartrain 
La Queue - - 
Houdan - - 
Marolle - - - 


persons; now, the number 
is decreased to 40,000, and 
grass has lately srown in 
the streets. 


Dreux --- Memorable for the battle of 


1552, under Charies CX. 
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1 Nonancourt 

1 Tillieres. - | | | be a 

1 Verneuil - - Memorable for the battle of © 
1494, : 


9 §. Maurice - 
Qt Mortagne ie 


Bs ae Méle-sur-Sarthe 
oy ait iN “a 
i Alengon_ -. . Famous for false diamonds, _ 


which are found about two 
leagues from this town. 
13S. Denis sur Sarton 
4 Prez-en-Pail 
9 Ribay - ene 
9 Mayenne - - 
9 Martigneé - - 
Q aval - - - - This town contains 24,000 : 
| people; there are quarries ” 
7 of. jasper in it’s vicinity. 7 
Q2 Gravelle nam 


9 Vitré - - - - This is a considerable town. - 
2 sient Bios SY | “ r 
13 Noyal: — : a 
14 Rennes - - - This city (anciently called 


Redones) is supposed to. 
contain 35,000 people— 


/ 


Passé -- - - 
Bedée -- - 
Montauban 

A) i) ee 
bree - = - 


oo = 
DIM bie Niet | toler 


1i Langouédre 
2 Lamballe - - 


‘ 
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The Place-Royale — The 
Palais de Justice--and The 
Hotel de Ville, merit no- 
tice. 


23 S. Brieux- - - This town has a good. port. 
2 Chatelaudren - 


Guingamp - 


I 
2 
13 Bots-mormant — 


a 
\ 


1 Bellisle-en-térre 
mL ontwy. ~ — . 
1 Pontou.- -. - 
2 Morlaa - - 


1: S. Hgonec - 
Landivisiau 


1 
2 Landerneau 
VOL. It. 


= 


The church of N.D. de Murs 
is a singular edifice; the 
Hospital is a fine one, and 
the Port considerable, 
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13 Guipava - - - 
1 «Brest® >. - s+ 


SoomesEe b 
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This town (anciently called Brivates) is sup- ’ 
posed to contain 24,600 inhabitants. 7, ne Dock- q 
| Yard—The ci-devant chapel-ror yal—and The — 


Hospital, merit notice; as does the Theatre. 


Another road from Brest to Paris, through : 
Lamballe, Dol, Matenne, and Alengon, 1s 5 posts q 


shorter than the road already described. 


Route from Paris to Dieppe, through Rouen. 


1S. ‘Denis --- The ci-devant Abbey- uncia 


is a fine Gothic edifice. 


frend 
bills 


mous descent from the cross — 


* At Exmouth, in Devonshire, there are deck-vessels, 
called Pilot-Sloops, and nearly equal in size to the Dover« 


packets, which might, I should imagine, convey families to 


Brest, at a small expense, with eatery and convenience. 
fd 


Se 


— 


| 13 Franconville - The Gardens of the- Comte q 
: @’Albon are worth notice. ; 
Pontoise - - - The church of S. Martin is : 
celebrated for it’s archi- j 
tecture, and The church of 

S. Mallon contains a fa- ; 
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and likewise a fine paint- 


ing, by Jouvenet. 


2 Bordeau-de-Vigny 


13 Magny - - - - 
9 Tilliers--+- - 
® Fecoiits - = + « 


1: Bourg-Baudouim 


1 FHorge-lerette 


1 Rouen - - - - This city (anciently called 


2 Cambres - - - 


at Rouen. 


Rotomagus) is supposed to 
contain 73,000 inhabitants 
—The great hall of the 
Palace-—The old castle— 
The great church— The ci- 
devant Benedictin-church 
of S. Ouen, and it’s belfry 
—and The church belong- 
ing to L’Hépital Made- 
laine, merit notice. The 
road between Paris and 


Rouen presents rich and . 


beautiful scenery.* 


13 Tostes - - - - A tolerable inn. 


_ * It was Bonaparte’s intention to have erected a fine bridge 


2E 
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13 Osmonville - 

2 Dieppe* -- This is a handsome town, — 
supposed to contain 20,000. 4 
inhabitants. The great — 
church of S. Jaques merits q 
notice, as does the view 

from the cliffs. Best inns, ‘ 
Hotel de Paris—H6tel de 
grand Maison—Hoétel de | ‘ 

Londres. "The master of . 
the last-named inn speaks | 
English. 


In consequence of the Peace of 1814, packets 
have been established to sail between Bright- 
~ helmstone and Dieppe. Passage-money, two : 

guineas a head for cabin-passengers, beside three | 

shillings, each passenger, to the boatman who | ' 

takes you on board at Brighthelmstone, and ditto 3 q 

to the boatman who takes you ashore at Dieppe. q 
» The common passage, with a fair wind, is eight q 


* Route from Dieppe, through D’Eu, to Abbeville. 
2 Tocqueville. 
Ag Eu. 
2 Valine. 
2 Abbeville. 


3 Posts. 


~J 
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or ten hours. Passengers provide their own 
provisions.* 

Route from Paris to Dunkerque. 


1 Bourget - - - 


13 Louvres - #- 

12 Chapelle-en-serval 

1. Senlis --- - 

14 Pont 8. Mawxence 

2 Bois-de-Lihus / 
1 Gournay--- — 

1. Cuvilly - + - - 

1 Couchy-les-Pots 

15 Roye ----- | 


1 onches - - - 
1 Marché-le-pot 

12 Péronne. - -- 

ee. FURS ie an = 

1i Bon-Avis - - ! 

14 Cambray - - - Anciently Camaracum. The 
o | Citadel, though ald, is 
a | fne one. The Hotel de 


f 


J 
- Persons who go from Dieppe to Paris, and are not anx~ 
ious to see Rouen, may pursue a shorterroute, namely, through 
| Bois-Robert, Pommereval, Forges, Gournay, Gisors, Chars, 
Pontoise, and Franconville, to St. Denis. 
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1i Bac-d-Bincheux 


Ville, and the Episcopal 
Palace merit attention ; as 
does the pyramidical belfry 
of the great church. 


2 
14 Douay - - - - This town contains a fine 


24 Pont-a-Marque 


- Arsenal, &Cannon-Found-. — 


ery, and an Artillery. 4 
School. The church—The — 
Hé6tel de Vilie—and The 
Grande-Place, deserve no- 
tice. 


13 Lille - - - - - The inhabitants of this city 


9 Armentieres - 
13 Boiler ™ 


» 


amount, it is said, to 65,000 
The Citadel is one of the 
strongest in Kurope. The 
principal gate—The 'The- 
atre—and The Eachange, 
merit attention. The Ho- 
tel de Gand, near the Dili- 
gence-office, is a good inn 
—so likewise is the Hotel 


de Bourbon. 
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Cassel ---- 
Berg-S. Winow 
1 Dunkerque - 


ee 


38 Posts. 
- Dunkerque, so called from originally contain- 


ew 29 
YO|M bole 


ing the Kirk of the Duns, is supposed to have 
80,000 inhabitants. The houses are built with 


uniformity, and the quay is a fine one.* 


Route from Lille to Ostend, through Ypres. 


2 Warneton -, - 

Q Ypres---- The church of 8S. Martin— 
The canal of Bisingen— 
and The ci-devant Jesuits 
| college, merit notice. 

91 Dixmude - - | 
3 Ostende - - - See (under Germany) the 
route from Vienna through 
Ratisbon and Bruxelles to 
. Posts. Ostend. 


© 
di 


Direct road from Ostend to Lille. 


Tourout ‘+ - 


ay 
. * From Dunkerque to Paris, through Calais, Boulogne, 
and Amiens, is 39 posts; and through 8. Omer, Arras, and 
Péronne, 37. . 
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1 Rousselart -:. - + 
2 Menn --- 
2 Lille -- + -— 

- 7% Posts. 


Route from Lille to Bruxelles. 


1: Pont-a-Tressain 
14 Tournay - - “ 
2 Leuse----. 


Lydall Sy Gteit 
13 Enghen - - 
1) all. 


13 Bruxelles*- - See (under Germany) the 
3 routefrom Vienna, through 
: | Ratisbon and Bruxelles, to 


— ease Ostend. 
11 Posts. 


H 


Route fit Paris to Osten, through Bruzelles. : 


14 Bourget - - - 

2 Mesnil-Amelot 

| Dammartin - This place commands a “fine : 
sis view, and the ruins of the ~ 


‘castle are picturesque. 

: 3 | 

* Bruxelles may be called a cheap town for pemmianent ie rex J] 
sidence, though house-rent i is dear; “s 7 


J 


s 
' 
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jad 


Jacwarh 
holler butest 


Lévignen - - 


rts) 


Vi erte-Feuille 


laa 


tole bles 


oud 


9 Ve ourains aS 


Nanteuil-Haudouin 
Villers-Cotteretz 


Soissons - - - -Anciently” galled Suessrones. 


The ereat church, and the 
ci-devant Abbey of S. Meé- 
dard; where Louzs le Dé- 


‘ 
bonnaire was confined by 


his children, merit notice. 
The environs of this city 
are charming. 


@ Laon - - - - Prettily | situated on, the 


91 Marle- - - - 


Li Verrins - - = 
2 La Capelle - 


summit of a hill. 


9 Avesnes - - - 
9 Maubeuge - At Maubeuge, if you are ob- 
| liged to send for horses to 
| Douzies, you pay, in con- 
sequence, an extra half- 
post. v 
2 Mons - --- - Here begin the ci-devant Im- 


perial territories. The fa-— 


‘ 
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mous battle of Gemappe, 
which took place in 1792, 9 
was fought near _Mons— 
_ The Castle—~ The Abbey 
y | - .. de Wautru—and The ci- 
devant Jesuits’ College, 
merit notice. 
1 Casteau - - - | 
1 Braine-le-Comte 
2 wabtahle. 2.15 = | 
14 Bruxelles - - There is another road, in. 
| distance 34} posts, from — 
Bruxelles to Paris, through 
Valenciennes. Both roads 
are chiefly pave, and toler: 
| ably good ; though in some | 
3 places they want repair. 
Asche, - =» - 
ALOSE: 6a" oo 
| Quadregt -_- 
Gand ---- 
Alteren'-~ =: _ ae 
Bruges -.- - 
 Ostende - - - 


453 Posts 


face 


Nim NIN le 


S 8 RO wl ed 
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Route from Paris to Liege, through Rheims 


12: Soissons 


9 Braine 


1! Fismes: -.- 


1 Jonchery 


29 Rheims 


and Sedan. 


> See the route from Paris, 
through Bruxellesto Ostend 


. This town is said to have 
30,000 inhabitants. The 
great church is a fine 
Gothie structure, with a 
beautiful front. The church 
of S. Nicholas, the Place- 
Royale, and some remains 
of Roman Antiquities, 
merit notice. At Cour- 
tagnon and Meér?, in the 
neighbourhood. of Rheims, 
a prodigious number of 
fossils are continually dis- 


covered. 


9 Isle ----- 


2 f 
29 Mezieres 


2% Rhédel 
3 Launoy 


f 


notice. 
3° Paliscuw ~~: ' 
Oe Oi Sea 
2 Marche - - - 
9 Bouin < - - 
2 Nandarin” vee 4% 
g Liege - ---- See liiiderGermiaisy the route | 
from Bruxelles, through 
mee Aix-la-Chapelleand Liege, 
44 Posts. s to = ae | | 
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Here is a good arsenal and a q 
cannon -foundery.. The — 
great Turenne was born at q 
Sedan. The ci-deoant Char- 4 
treuse near this town merits : 


, Route ve Paris to Strasburg, hier Cha- 


lons-sur-Marne, 


S. Dizier, \Bar-le-Duc: — 


— Luneville, oe and Saverne, 


I Bondy - - - This town gives it’s name ‘a 


1 es 


1 Clage - - - - Between Paris and Meaux | 


ie | 


. the ep hating forest. 


you pass a plain, famed for 
the retreat of the Swiss, in 


4 
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1567, under Pfyffer, who 
escorted Charles EX. Cath- 

‘ erine de Medicis, and the 

ladies of her court, in safety 

to Paris, by cutting his 

way through the army of 
their enemies. : 

1: Meaux - - - This town stands in a beau- 

| tiful plain, watered by the 

= Marne, and was the first 

place ‘which deserted the | 

party of the League, and 

submitted to Henry IV. 

Over one of the gates are ~ 

these words: —Henricum 

prima agnovt.Good cheeses 


are made at Meaux. 


13 S. Jean - - - 
1 LaFerté-sous A small town, embellished 
Jouarre with pretty walks.. 


13 La Ferme-de-Paris 
1: Chdteau- The birth-place of La Fon- 


Thiery taine. 
1 Parvois--- - 
14 Dormans - - 


1 Port-d-Bainson 


a a 


hm 39 


pl bel pk OD 


RIN NIE De 


jon 
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de Cave a Pe | ‘as 4 
Epernay - - Famed for it’s wines. 
Jélons - - - | | 
Mastogn€é-- > —— Pat 
Chalons-sur- The Hotel de Ville, and the © 
_ Marne great churcharethe objects ; 


best worth notice. Near | 
this city Attila was de- ~ 
feated by the Franks and 


Romans. 

Chépi*- = - - 

be Chausseel on es rc 

S- Amand 220: 

Vitry-le- © Built by Francis I. 

Francais | 
Longchamp - | a 
St. Dizier - - Here the Marne becomes na- q 


vigable. 
Saudrupt - - sae 
Bar-le-Duc - Famous for sweetmeats, 
trout, and excellent wine. 


Toul ---- The great church, and ci- — 


Uy 


i 
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devant episcopal Patlace 
merit notice. The wines 
| of Toul are good. 
Velaine - - - . 7 
Nancy --- This city suffered cruelly 


wet 


reed, 
les belies 


from a battalion of Repub- 
licans, who passed through 
it in 1792, and destroyed 
al the chefs-d@cewvre of art 
they unfortunately met 
with. The Place-Royale 
is one of the finest m Ku- 
/ -xope. The tombs of the an- 
cient Dukes of Lorraine 
in theci-devant Franciscan 
church, merit notice—The 
cloister of the Franciscans 
au bon secours contains 
thegrave of king Stanislaus | 
the great embellisherof this 
city. The theatre is pretty, 
and the Hotel de Londres 
used to be the best inn. 
9 Dombasle - - — 
| 13 Luneville - - 
z 


15 Benamenil - | 


‘ 


% 
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e 


2 Blamont - - 4555 : ; 

'@ Heming - - ? : 

1 Sarrebourg - Here the Sarre Lidescacs vee 
3 vigable. 7 cei 

1 Hommartin - ; 

1 Phalsbourg eas 

12 Saverne - - - The road over the mountain 


“of Saverne is much cele- 
brated, and does honour to 
human industry. 

9 Wriltheim - - eran _ 

1 Stisseim - - i | 

bay Strasbourg. i 
582 Posts. 


* 
. ? 


Strasburg. (anciently called Argentoratwm) — 4 
eontains 47,000 inhabitants. The objects best. — 


worth notice in this city aré, Tre Munster, and 
it’s famous tower—-The church of S. Thomas, 
which contains the Mausoleum of Marshat 
Saxe, by Pigale—The Arsenal and Cannon- 
| Foundery —The ci-devant episcopal Palace— 
The public Granaries—The Foundling-EHos- 
| pital—The Hospital Bowrgeois—The Observ- 


atory—The Maison de Ville—The Citadel—The — 


great Bridge over the Rhine—The. public Li- 
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brary, which is open on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays—r. Schoepflin’s Cabinet of 
 Antiquities—and The Cabinet of Natural- 
History belonging to Citizens Dieterich, L’Au- 
tigny, and Herrmann. Here is an Academy of 
Music, a French and a German theatre. The 
Ville de Lyon is a good inn. 


Route from Paris to Strasburg, through Troyes, 


Langres, Vezoul, be and Basle. 


1 eatin 2 
14 Grosbois - - 


1 Brie-Comte-Robert tol 
2 Guignes - - 
1 Mormans - - 
14 Nangis - - - 
res Maison-rouge 
1: Provins - - - 


2 Nogent-sur-Seime 
1 Pont-sur-Seine 
13 Granges - - 
Gres | win ~ 
4 Troyes- - - - This city is supposed to con- 
: ‘tain 30,000 people. The 
great church—The church 
VOL. Il. 2G 


450 
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Vandewvres 


of S. Etienne—The Li- — 
brary of the ci-devant Cor- — 
deliers—and The Chateau, 


{once the residence of the q 
- Counts of Champagne) are 


the ,objects best worth a 
traveller’s attention. The 
water hereisscarcely drink- 
able. | < 


9: Bar-sur-Aube Celebrated for it’s wines. 


J 


Colombey - - 


' Suzainecourt 


2 Chaumont - - The front of the college-— 


2 


Vesaigne - - 


church is admired. 


2 Langres - - This is the highest situate 


i 


Fe 


13 


Griffonottes - 
Fay-Billot - 
Cintrey - - - 


town in France. Diderot 
was born here. The mi- 
neral waters of Bourbonne- | 
les-Bains are only — seven 
leagues distant from Lan- 
greg): ~ 
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14 Combeau-Fontaine 

13 Pont-sur- Saone 

14 Vezoul - - - Celebrated for it’s wines. At 
Leugne, a village to the 
east’ of Vezoul, there is a 
famous Grotto. The mi- 
neral waters of Luxeul are 


only six leagues from Ve- 


| zoul. 

1: Calmoutier - 

14 Lure - - - - This town is peculiarly situ- ~ 
ated on an island formed 
by a pond, and surrounded 
with woods and mountains. 

13 Ronchamps - 

13 Frahier - - - 

1: Béfort - - - A strong town. 

29 Chavanes - - 

Q Altkirk -- - 

9 Trois-Maisons | 

12 S. Louis-sous- Pavellers who cannot reach 


Huningue Basle before the gates are 
shut must, from necessity, 
stop here, where the inn is 
execrable. 

. 2.08 
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1 ‘Basle* - - - Frontier-town of Switzer- 
land. See (under Germany) | 
the route from Augsburg i 
to Constance, Schaffhausen _ 
, | and Basle. | 
1S Louts-sous-Huningue 3 , 
13 Gros-Kempt | 7 
13 Otimarsheim 
2 Fessenheim - 4 
13 Neuf-Brisack Built by Louis XIV. The 
post-house is out of the — 
| town. * 
2 Markolsheim 
lL Frriesenheim - : 
Uy Kraft -~ <= 
2 Strasbourg - You drive through the beau- 
tiful plains of Alsace, and 
discover at a great distanee 
the Munster- Tower of 
_ Strasburg. 
72 Posts. 


' 


| | 3 
Route from Paris to Geneva, through Dijon. 
29 To Rouvray - See the route from Paris to — 
~ Lyon. 


* Persons who like water-parties should, if possible, go 
down the Rhine to Strasburg. 
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9 Maitson-neuve 


2 Vitteaux - - 
1i Chaleur - - - 
14 Pont-de-Pany 
1 Cude ---- 
14 Dijon - - - - 
38 Posts. 


This city, anciently called Dibio, is supposed. 
to contain 20,000 people. The Chateau—The 
Hospital—The Rue de Condé—The front of 
the church of S. Michel—The ct-devant Govern- 
ors Palace—and The ci-devant Chartreuse, axe 
the objects best worth a traveller’s notice. The 
inns are good, and the Promenade du Cours is 
one of the finest in France. 


1: Baraque - - The wine of Chambertin is 
made near this place. 
1 Nuys - - = - 
1: Beaune*- - - Famed for it’s Hospital. 
Chagny - - - 
Chalons-sur-Saone 


2 
2 
Q Senecey - - -- 
1. Tournus -+- 
9, 


S. Albin - - Between S. Albinand Macon 


* You sometimes pay for only one post here. 
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you discover the Mont- 


Jura. 
1k Macon - - - 
2 Logis-neuf - | 
2 Bourg-en- Near this place is the ci- — 
Bresse _ devant Augustin Monas- © 


tery, which contains a fine 
church with statues and 
monuments worth notice. — 
Bourg is the birth-place of, 


~ De la Lande, 
23 Pont-Dain - 
14 Cerdon - - - | 
14 S.Martin-du- A picturesque road, 


Fresne 

1 Nantua - - - j 
13S. Germain- A picturesque road, exhib- q 
le Joux iting a fine lake which 

abounds with trout. 
1. Chétillon ~ - Briars and box-trees clothe 
| the rocks of Credo, which 
7 forms the base of Jura. | 
14 Avanchy - - Near Coupy, and but a few 
paces out of the road, the 
Rhonerushesunder ground — i 
with a tremendous noise, 
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13 Colonges 


pursues it’s subterranean ~ 


course for a considerable | 


distance, and then bursts 


forth again with an impe- 
tuosity almost terrific. 


1 S.Genis - - A pleasant road. 


1 SS. Jean -- - 
1 Geneva-- - - 
34 Posts. 


Route from Paris to Pont-de-Beawvoisin and 
Chambéry. 


57 To Lyon - - See the route from Paris to 


1 Bron ---- 


Lyon. 


1 S§. Laurent-de-Mures — 


14 La Verpilliere 
14 Bourgoin - - 


9 La Tour-de-Pin 


1 Pont-de-Beau- Frontier of Savoy. 


voIsin 


1. Echelles- - - You pass the Chemin de la 


Grotte. 
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1 S. Jean des ee . 
1 a 
69 Posts. 
& 
Route from Paris to Besangon, through 
Anges, 


31z To Langres - See route from Paris to Stras- j 
bourg, through Basle. 


13 Montvaudon 

1 Champlitie - 

3 Gray - - - - A pretty town. 

14 Bonboillon - : os | 
13 Recologne - 3 
2 Besancon - - Anciently aliéa Vesontvo. 


1g Lonjeau - - 
I 
2 
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The e environs of-this city are picturesque, and 4 
contain warm-baths, which are much frequented. — 


* Route from Chambéry to Grenoble, 


1 Montmelian ~ 
2 Chapareillan © 
24 Lambin _ 
24 Grenoble 


8 Posts. say 
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Route from Paris to Grenoble, 


57 To Lyon - - See the route from Paris to 


ab wal 
4 Bron ---* : 
2S: S dikont te Mores 
Verpilliere 


jena 


poonl 
dies tle tle 


Bourgoin 
Ecloze - - - - 
La Fréte - - 

13 Rives ---- 

x 


oS = 


Voreppe - - -. 
9 Grenoble 


702 Posts. 


This city (anciently called Gratianopolis jis 
supposed to contain 30,000 inhabitants. The 
objects best worth notice are—The General- 


Hospital—The great church—The Arsenal— 


and a bronze Hercules, which adorns one of the 
promenades. The seven wonders, in the envi- 
rons of Grenoble (which, by-the-by, do not quite 
deserve their name), are—La tour sans venin— 
La Fontaine-ardente—La Montagne inacces- 
sible—Les cuves de Sassenage—Les pierres 


 ophtalmiques de Sassenage—La manne de Bri- 


ancon—and La grotte de N D. de la Balme. 
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Route from Paris to Perpignan, through 
_ Toulouse. 


463 Limoges - - See the route from Paris to — 
| | Bordeaux, - - “ov . 2 
1 Boisseil se | a 
4 Pierre-Buffere shige’ 
3 Magnac eee 3 oars 
1 Massere- - - 
Uzerches - - 
‘14 Bariolet - - - 
2 Douzenac - - 
13. Brive - -.- - 
% Cressensac - - 
% Soudlde - = +2 .% 
2" Payrac ha Be 
2 Pont-de-Rodez 
! Poussat - - | | 
23 Cahors - - - Anciently called Cadurci. 
| oh ‘Here are some remains of 
| a Roman amphitheatre. : 
y Tultere = - i dia ee 
1i Madeleine - - 
1 Penché -.- - 
1 Caussade - - 


\ 


2} Montauban - A handsome town, beauti- 
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fully situated, and contain- 
ing 20,000 people. The 
great church deserves no- 
tiees: : 
1: Bastide S. Pierre 
1) Grisolles - - | 
1: S. Jorry - - 
1 Courtinsow - 
1 Toulouse - - 
854 Posts. | 
This city, anciently called Tolosa, contains 
60,000 inhabitants. The front of the Hotel de 
_ Ville and the Bridge merit attention; the latter 
being one of the finest in Europe. Toulouse is 
embellished with a variety of pleasant prome- 


nades. 


14 Castanet €on8 

14 Bassiége - - 

i: Ville-franche 

1: Bastide d Anjou 

1 Castelnaudary This town is near the canal 
of Languedoc, which ex- 
tends 60 leagues. | 

11 Ville-pinte - - 

1. Alzonne- - - 


460 


2 Carcassonne © 


2 Barbeyrac 


APPENDIX. 
In the upper-town is a : caitle j 
which contains some old — 
law-deeds, written in a very } 
peculiar manner upon the — 
bark of trees. The ci-de- 
vant Capuchin-church me- — 
rits notice. q 


1i Mons ----A plain ‘vain valth slives 4 


ae Cruscade - 
1 FVilledaigne 
1 Narbonne - 


at Sigean- - - 


g Fitou os => 


I Salces - - - 
2 Perpignan - 


, io 
926i Posts. — 


vines, corn, and mulberry- 
trees, and encircled by 
- barremrocks. 

/ ta 


Pd 


- Here are ruins of several | 
Roman edifices, and in the — 
Cathedral is the tomb of — 
Philip the Bold. 


¢ 


- The great church deserves 
notice. 


ome 


AN 
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Route from Paris to La Rochelle, through 
Chartres, Tours, and Poitiers. 


1 
1 
1 


9 La Bourdiniere 


Rambouallet 


Versailles - - 
Trappes - - 
Conniéres « - 


Eipernon ~- 


Maintenon 
Chartres - 


Here is a strong castle, in 


which Francis I. expired. 


” 


Anciently called Carnutes. 


The great church and it’s 
belfry are well worthseeing 


2 Bonneval - - 

2 Chateaudun - 

13 Cloye - - - - 

9 Pezou- - - - 

14 Vendome - - 

14 Plessis-S. Amand 

24 Boissuiere - 

13 Monnoye - - 

9 Tours - - - - Anciently elled Turones. 


The Mall—The Cathedral 


—and The church of S. 
Martin merit notice. The 


\ 
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Cathedral-library contains 

| mostvaluablemanuseripts* _ 

1i Carrés - - - This country is watered by 
the Loire and the Cher, 

. and famed for excellent 


fruits. 


1 Montbazon 
1 Sorigny - - 
9 §. Maure - - 
1 
1 


Beauvais - 


Ormes ---- 
13 Ingrande - 
Chatellerault 


1 
1 Barres-de-Nintré | we 
1 La Tricherie | 
1. -Clan.--.-+>- 
1 Grand-Pont | 
1 Poitiers - - - Formerly called Pictavi, is 
6 said to contain 16,000 in-’ 
habitants. Here are the 
remains of an ancient the-— 
atre, and a triumphal arch, — 
* Tours is one of the most eligible situations in France for 
a permanent residence ; the society being excellent, the 
surrounding country beautiful, and the climate particularly 


salubrious, and very seldom visited by the vent de bize; added 
to which, provisions and house-rent are cheap. g 
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the latter of which is now 
converted into a gate. 

1 Croutelle - - 

1 Colombiers - 

1 Lusignan - - - 

14 Villedieu-du-Perron 


2 §. Maxent - 
1 VPilledieu - - 
a Niort - -~ - = 


1 Rohan-Rohan 
1, Mozay -- - 
24 Noaillé - - - 
1 Usseau - - - | 
14 LaRochelle Here are the remains of a 
~ celebrated Dike, whieh was 
constructed by Cardinal 
Richelieu. The road thro’ 
Tours and Orleans to Ro- 
_ chelle is 61 posts; and that 
through Venddéme, Tours, 
a. Poitiers, Niort and Saintes 
60 Posts. 69 posts and a half. 


Route from Paris to Cherbourg, through 
Caen. 


1 Nanterre - - 
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4 8, Germain-en-Laye 
1i Pret.-*'= - 

‘1 Meulun- - - 

9 Mantes - - - 

14 Bonnieres-- 
 Pacy ----— 
. Evreux - - - 


La Riviere-Thibouville 
4 Le Marché-neuf . 
1 L, Hotellerie 
13 Lasieur 3 - 
S. Aubin-sur-Algot 
9 Moulicci- a2 
9 Caen ---- A large city, remarkable for . 


9. 
2. 
2 La Commanderie 
2 
1 
1 


being the burial-place of 
Pred ae William the Conqueror, of { 
i oP ares England. | aa 
11 Bretteville ? Orgueilleuse 
2 Bayeux - - - 
2 Formigny -~ 
Jar Tsigny olan cng, eer 4 
1 Carentan - 
14 Sainte Mere-Helse 
9 Valognes --- | | 
93 Cherbourg - on : | 


403 Posts. ct 
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Route from Paris to L’ Orient, through Rennes. 


Rennes - - See the route from Paris toe 
- Brest. ) 

Mordelles - - 

Plélan’ - - - 

Campéneac - 

Ploérmel - - 

Roc-8. André 

Eleven ating 

Vannes. - ~ « 

Auray - - - Near this town is aci-devant 
Chartreuse which merits 
notice. \ 

Landevant - 

Hennebonde 

L’Orient - - This is one of the prettiest 


towns in France, — 
Posts. + 


Route from Paris to Nantes. 


4 Dreux - - - See the route from Paris to 


Brest. 
Morvillette - 
Chateau-neuf 
Digny i+ - 
EAR 2 
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14 La Louppe - 
2 Regmalard -— a 
2. Bellesme -- 
2 §. Cosme-de-Vair 
14 Bonnestable - 
2 Savigné - - 
13 Le Mans ee 
2 Guéceslard - 
1 Foulletourte 
oi Ta Fléche- - 
14 Durtal - - - 
2 Suette- - - - 
Qi Angers - - - 


2 &. Georges - 
13 Loriottiere - 
1 Parades - - 
13 Ancenis - - 
14 Le Plessis - 
13 Mauve - - - 
3 Nantes - - 


48] I Posts. 


. This city is Divichs for good brandy, and 
bioiisti one of the best inns in Europe, - The 7 
Hoétel de Henri IV. Nantes was the Condi- 
vicum of the Romans, and contains a curious j 
monument of Francis II. Duke of Bretagne. e 
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Route from Havre-de-Grace* to Paris, through 
Yvetot, Rouen, Gaillon, Mantes, and 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 


29 La Botte - - 
13 Bolbec- - - - 
1 Alquerville 
13 Yvuetot- - - - 
2: Barentin - - 
2 Rouenf - - - 
14 Le Port S. Quen 
13 Le Vaudrewt 
2 Gaillon - 

i Vernon - - - 


I Boniteres - - 
13 Mantes - 
2 Meulan - 


* Havre-de-Grace cannot boast of many accommodations 
for travellers, except well-cooked dinners and good wine. 


+ A cheap and pleasant mode of travelling from Rouen to 
Paris is, to embark on the Seine, wherever that river is na- 
vigable. For this purpose, the traveller goes in a small boat 
from Rouen to Port S. Ouen; whence, on account of the 
windings of the river, he. travels about six leagues by land, 
and always finds horses ready to convey him: he then em- 
barks on board the coche d’eau, which takes him to Poissy, 
within five leagues of Paris, where carriages are always 
in waiting, to carry passengers to the capital. 


2H 2% 
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1 Triedl ----— | 
u S. Germain-en-Laye | 
13 Nanterre. - 

Yt Paris - - = - 


262 Posts. 


The Chesterfield-Packet (established in con- _ 
sequence of the Peace of 1814) sails from South- 
ampton to Havre every Tuesday ; and returns 
to Southampton every Thursday, weather per- 
mitting. 


Prices per Packet: 


' Whole Passenger - - - - - - gee 4 


2.0 
Half Passenger - Setielctn rea 
Servant --------+--- Sed, pis ton 
Child, if under 12 years of age- 1 1 “Oo” 
Four-wheeled carriage -- + --- 6-6 0 
Two-wheeled carriage ----- 3 3 0 
Horie fag fucaruit Sielean-Hau) aqua antl bs 
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HOLLAND. 
Money. 
. A pening. 
A. grote, equal to 8 peningens. 
A stiver ----- 2 grotes, in English 
| money about £0 0 1 
RA bean > 2S. Oi stivene re ON 0 06 
A guilder -- - 20 stivers -------- 019 
A rix-dollar -- 2 florins, 10 stivers-- 0 4 6 
A dry-guilder - 60 stivers- ------- -0 54 
A silver ducattoon - 3 florins, 3 stivers - 0 5 8 
A pound Flemish - 6 guilders ----- 010 6 


A gold ducat, or ducattoon, 20 florins-- 1 16 0 
A ducattoon, or sovereign - 15 florins-- 1 7 0 
N.B. The pening, grote, and pound Flemish, 


are imaginary coins, 


Post-Horses, Treckschuyts, &e. 


Persons who resolve to travel post through 
Holland should endeavour to procure from the 
first post-master who furnishes them with horses 
a paper, called wn billet de poste ; which enables 
them. to proceed without unnecessary delays, 
and precludes disputes relative to the number of 
their horses. A traveller who procures this 
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billet pays to the post-master who gives it the 
whole expense of his horses, from the place where 
he sets out to his journey’s end, and presents a 


few stivers to the post-master’s secretary. 


= 


Expense of travelling post from Naarden to 
Amsterdam (two German miles in distance) — 


with three horses. 


Post-horses - - - - Florins 12 Stivers 0 
Master of the post-carriages - 0 6 
Greasing the wheclsiscc in ie 6 
Povo eis slice eeenia te te 1 0 
Tax for the roads - - - - - 1 0 

14 12 


_ Travelling post in this couity is always ex- 
pensive, and often disagreeable, for many of the 
roads are bad; neither ought it, indeed, to be 
attempted during spring and autumn, on ac-— 
count of the rains and fogs, which render almost 
every road so wet and deep as to be absolutely 
dangerous; and this circumstance, united to the 
exorbitant sums usually charged for baggage, 
makes Dutch Diligences uneligible ; therefore, 
the general mode of travelling is in Treckschuyts, — 
or covered barges. ‘These vessels contain two 
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apartments ; the after-one, called the roof, being 
neatly fitted up, and appropriated to the best 
company; the other to servants, &c. ‘The root 
holds from eight to twelve persons, according to 
the size of the vessel; the inferiour apartment 
from forty to fifty. A Treckschuyt moves pre- 
cisely at the rate of four English miles an hour ; 
and is drawn by one horse, on whose back rides 
a lad, called the Conductor. ‘This lad blows a 
horn as the signal of departure, and uses the 
same instrument whenever he wants to have a 
draw-bridge lifted up, and whenever he is likely 
to meet another vessel. Places in the roof should 
be secured a day before they are wanted ; the 
price of each place is about threepence an hour.* 
Places in the inferiour apartment cost less. A 
roof-passenger is allowed to carry one hundred 
pounds weight of baggage, cost-free. ‘The con. 
ductor expects about one stiver from each pas- 
senger. , | 
Persons who wish to travel pleasantly and 
frugally in the Dutch territories, should not en- 


* T have mentioned this price on the authority of Mr. Fell. 
Other travellers have paid 6 stivers a German mile for one 
place in the inferiour apartment. The established price for 
one place in the roof, from Delft to the Hague (three German 
‘mniles), 18 12 stivers. 
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cumber themselves with much baggage; for — 
Dutch porters are so extravagant in their charges, 
and at the same time so much inclined to steal, — 
that it is rap a to make a bargain with them, — 
respecting price, ‘before you suffer your trunks — 
to be removed, even from one Treckschuyt to q 
another, and never to lose sight of your trunks 4 
while in their possession. The cheapest way of q 
transporting heavy baggage from one Dutch 4 
town to another is by means of vessels called 4 
packet- boats. : 

Dutch inns are, generally speaking, clean and 1 
good ; but it is requisite, if you intend to:reside. 7 
long in a place, to make a previous agreement — 
with the inn-keeper for the price of your apart- — 
ment, &¢; WRN T you risk paying eXor my? q 


Route from Amsterdam to Cléves and fee te : 


é ok Wantibn — Travellers who come from { 
Germany find the first ] 
‘Treckschuyts here. Naar- j 
den stands on the Zuider- 
Zee. a sd 1 
Amersfort - - Famous fet it’s manufactures 4 
of dimitty and. bombasins, q 


£ 


ECS) 
bit 
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4 Arnheim - - The ramparts are pretty. 
2 Nimmeguen- Inn, Au Cigne blanc. The 


Maison de Ville, where 
the peace of Nimmeguen 


“was concluded, in 1678, 


merits notice, as does the 


old Chateau of Falkenhof 


built by Charlemagne.— 
The road from Cléves to 
Xanten is, like the whole 
of Westphalia, sandy, but 
pleasant. 


9 Cléves.--- The Castle—The Hotel ' 


2 


ea 
1 Hochstras 


12 Xanten - - - 
i Rheinbergen 


Ville —the lofty tower, 
from whose summit above 
twenty-four towns are dis- 
coverable—The Hoétel du 
Gouvernement—-The two 
market-places——and_ the 
promenades, all merit no- 


tice. 


t Calear - - - The Convent-Library merits 
_ notice. 
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t Undingen - Near this town is Creveld, 
| ' where the French lost a | 
pie battle in 1758. 
2 Neus) - - <= | 
2 Dormagen - 
# Cologne - -- See route from Vienna, 
through Ratisbonand Brux- 


eae Pit REETL YC RNP elles. to Ostend. 
85 German miles. 


Route from Cléves to the Hague, Rotterdam, 
and Helvoetsluys. 


2. Nimmeguen Poem S094 
We ageningen The Garden of Rooxendaal 
is in this neighhourhood. 

5 Utrecht - - - This is a pleasant city, with 
| clean and spacious streets. 


eS) 


It’s University isinferiour 


to that of Leyden, and has 
suffered considerably by 
the late war. 

4 Alphen -- - ieiiatast bala watt 

% Leyden - - - Leyden, in size the second 
city of Holland, is said to 
contain 48,000 people. The 
streets are spacious and 
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well paved, the buildings ele- 
gant, and the public institutions 
useful. It stands on the ancient 
bed of the Rhine. The street 
which contains the Stadthouse 
is about two miles in length. 
The Stadthouse and the Hospi- 
tal in this street are fine build- 
ings; and the hal/s of the 
former are embellished with 
good pictures, the most cele- 
brated of which, by Lucas Van 
Leyden, represents the last 
judgement, and isa very ancient 
work. Another picture, inter- 
esting on account of it’s subject, 
represents the famished inhab- 
itants of Leyden, after they had. 
compelled the Spaniards to raise 
the siege of the town, eagerly 
devouring the relief which was 
brought them by their country- 
men. The University of Ley- 
den, founded in 1575, is the 
most ancient in the United- 
Provinces, and has had among 
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t’s professors. and scholars. some 
of the most learned men in~ 1 
Europe. The Botanie-garden, q 
the Anatomical Theatre, and q 
the Public-Library, famed for | 
1tSee stores of oriental manu- 
scripts, and containing magni- } 
ficent folios, describing the an- 
tiquities of Herculaneum, merit ] 
notice. In the centre of Ley- © 
den isa Tumulus, said to have _ 
been built by Hengist, the 
Saxon Prince; it commands an _ 
extensive view. ’ Best inn, The — 


Golden Lion* 


* Haerlem is only 15 English miles distant from Leyden, q 
and highly worth visiting, on account of the organ in it’s — 
great church, said to be the finest instrument of that kind in j 
the world. By paying a ducat to the organist, and a guilder 
er two to the bellows-blower, you may hear it at any.time. — 
The length of the largest pipe is 32 feet, and it’s diameter 16 — 
inches: the organ has 60 stops, 4 separations, 2 shakes, 2 j 
couplings, and 12 bellows. Haerlem disputes with Mentz j 
and Strasburg the honour of having invented the art of q 
Printing. Hex is an elegant Museum of Natural-History, — 
collected by Dr. Van Marum. The bleacheries of Haerlem ; 
are famous for the delicate whiteness which they give to linen. j 
The city is neat, and well-built. Best inn, The Golden Lion. — 
Near Hactleny 1 is the house of Mr. Hope. y 
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2 The Hague - This town is said to contain 


z° 


41,000 people. The Voorhout 
is a fine street, adorned with 
many elegant buildings. The 
Vyverburge, likewise, is a fine 
oblong square. The Hague 
is paved with light coloured 
bricks, and remarkably clean. 
The National Palace does not 
deserve notice. The public en- 
tertainments are reduced to the 
Dutch theatre, which is only 
opened twice a week. The 
price of admission to the boxes 
is something more than half-a- 
crown. One English mile from 
the Hague, in the house in the 
wood, is the National Cabinet — 


of Pictures,which highly merits 


attention: the most celebrated 
painting is a candle-light por- 
trait of Wilham ILI. of England 


‘by Schalken. Two English 


miles from the Hague is Schev- 
eling, the place where the Stadt- 
holder embarked when he fled 
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from his country. The road | 
from the Hague to this village | 
is perfectly straight, about — 
twenty paces broad, and shaded 7 
by beeches, limes, and oaks, of a 
anastonishing magnitude, which 1 
form, to appearance, an impene- q 
trable forest. From the Hague 4 
to Delft there is an excellent : j 


Pag ee a 


and a magnificent road by the — 

side of the canal. Inns, The q 

Parliament of England— The ’ 
-Penetian-Arms — The Golden 1 

’ ip: Lion, &c.* 
3 Rotterdam -- Thiscity, said to contain 56,000: : 
inhabitants, stands on the banks 
of the Maese, anoble river. The 3 
principal streets are intersected q 
with canals deep enough to re- 4 
ceive vessels of two or three } 
hundred tons burthen. The j 
Bomb-Quay is the finest street ; 7 
the buildings are inelegant. q 
Mr. Hope's house and paint- q 
* Three German miles from the Hague is Delft, a nieatl 4 
well-built town, celebrated for it’s beer. 4 
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ings highly merit notice. In 
the market-place is a bronze 
statue of Erasmus, who was 
born at Rotterdam. ‘The con- 
cert is the most fashionable 
amusement in this city. The 
play-house is small, but neat.—. 
Best inn, The wild-boar’s-head. 

4 Helvoetsluys At this port travellers usually 
embark for England. The. 
Packet-Boat, kept by Mrs. 

— Normand is a good inn. 

24 German miles. 

Prices per Packet, established in consequence 
of the Peace of 1814, to sail between Harwich 
and Helvoetsluys. 

Cabin, or whole-passenger - - - - £2 14 6 

Half-passenger - - - - - - - - - - oe a ae 

Carriage (the charge for shipping 

it being paid by the owner), -- 6 6 0 

After-cabin, if you take it to yourself, from 


25 to 30 guineas, according to the number of 


) 


£ 


beds required. 
Beside these charges, two shillings per ton 
is paid at the Harwich custom-house, by the 


q 


passengers, on the tonnage of the packet. 


8 
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Provisions for the passengers, wine and spirits 4 
excepted, are — ms the eaptan, at his 
own expense. — ) 
Harwich-packets sail to Helvoetsluys every — 
Wednesday and Saturday, about two o’clock in j | 
the afternoon, weather permitting, and return — 
twice a week, if possible. — 


Koute from Amsterdam to Munster. 


9 Arnheim - : 
2 Doesbourg - 
4 Bockhold - - 
@ Coerfeld - - - 
4 Borken -- - | | 
2 Munster - - See (under Germany) the 


route from Frankfort on — 
the Mein, through Cassel, — 


— . to Munster. 
23 German miles. 7 


Route from Amsterdam to Emden. 


5 Amersfort - - 
1 Vorthusen - - 


\ 


2 Loo----- The Castle merits notice. q 
3 Zwoll - - - - The large church in the mar- ; 


ket-place is isc seeing. 


Fi 28 
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Hardenbere - 
Paylen--.- - 
Sudlar-/> - 
Schwetz-- - 
~ Nieuschang - | 
Emden*--- The Maison de Vi tlle, the 
| Arsenal, the new Church, 
the great Church, and the 
tomb of Count John IL. 


ss - merit notice. 
264 German miles. 


2 2 69 2 


Route from Amsterdam to Utrecht, Bois-le-Duc, 
and Mastricht. 


f 
aid 


3 Utrecht. --- , 
§ Bois-le-Duc~ The Maison de Ville is a 
miniature-copy of that at 


. ~ Amsterdam, 
3 Heydnhoren | 
ee Achelen . .) 
pat Brée oo ~ = - 
Ht Asch 2 wi 
2 Mastricht - - This is a strong town, em-_ 


a  bellished with handsome 
18 German miles. — public Re ceeendapiceable 


evo. 94 
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promenades ; it likewise 
contains a theatre. Inns, | 
The three Kings —- The 
Windmill, &c. on the Vey- 
thof. A barge goes daily 
from Mastricht to Liege, 
and performs the voyagein 
six hours. The price of | 
each seat in this vessel is 
-two scalins. 
Route from Amsterdam to Leyden, the ect 
ne Rotterdam. 


« 8 Leyden: -'—~ 
2 The Hague - Hence. to Rotterdam the! 4 
country is beautiful. ) 

3 Rotterdam - - 

8 German miles. 


Route from Nimmeguen to Rotterdam and 
sine ak ae : 


$2 Tiel----- ee 
3 Gorcum- - - The Meuse Cuetié ‘alld ihe | 
Merwe) abounds with sal- q 

mon. The castle of Loe: q 
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venstein, not far hence, was 
the prison of Hugo Grotius. 
34 Kruympen- - | 
12 Rotterdam - 
4 Ffelvoetsluys 


ae 


153 German miles. 


Route from Nimmeguen to Bois-le-Due and 
Breda. 


2 Grave --- 

3 Bois-le-Duc - 

13 Druynen - - 

2 Breda- - - - The palace of the Prince of 
Orange is well fortified and 
well built: it stands upon 


— : the river Merk. 
- 84 German miles. . 


Route from Bois-le-Duc to Anvers. 


3 Eydnhoven - 
a8 Tournhut - - 
 & = Westmaal - - 

A Anvers -- - 

19 


i eT 


German miles. 
| 212 
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* 


Route from Bergen-op-zoom to Anvers. 


4 Puten- - -- 
4, Anvers - - - 


8 German miles. 


Route from Amsterdam to Hamburg. 
LE? Zicooll SSeS fan 3 
Hardenberg | 


Lingen - - - 
Hoselunen . The Castle of Ceieonsiier tl 
in this neighbourhood me- 


A 
4 Nienhaus - - 
3 
9 


: > rits notice. 
2 Loentigen, = = 

9 Kloppenbourg = == ee 
3 Wildshausen | pina aanchitaMy 
1 Delmenhorst - Best i inn, he golden. ha, 
1 Bréme ae eee 

44° Obern-Neuland GY C 
1. Fischerhude- | «hth a 


Kloster-Seven The i Gentes Convention 4 


of 1 757 was concluded here. 


4 Buatehude - dak ee ere ae 
13 Au-Kranz - Ae 
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} Blankensee - The situation of this village 
is picturesque. 
2 Hamburg - - You cross the Elbe. 


46 German miles. 
Sees : 


Route from Hamburg io Amsterdam, by 
Groeningen and Lewwarden. . 


45 Hornbourg - — 

3 Bremervoerde 

7 Elsfleth - - - Yowpass the Weser. 
13 Barnhorst -- 
he ANe «2.2 s+ 

BO DeCrGR ft; = P 


13 Winschoten - 

3 oe - The Market-place (the Broc- 
markt) is magnificent, and - 
the gothic tower of St 

Martin's church is the lof. 
| . tiest in the United Pro. - 
- ' vinees. The Library be- 


1z Neuschanz - 
1 
2 


longing to the University 
isa fine one. The Plantage 
, is a pleasant promenade. 
A variety of petrifactions 
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are found in the vicinage 
of this town. 

“Strohbusch - - 

Dockum - - 


3 029 


2 Leuwarden - 
1 Franeker or 
1 Harlingen . This is a handsome town. 
14 Amsterdam - You cross the Zuider-Zee. 


RED 
1 


514 German miles. 


Amsterdam is said to contain 300,000 inhab- 
itants. ‘The Stadthouse, a magnificent building, 
is ornamented on the outside with statues, among 


- which is a fine colossal Atlas—The steeple con- . 


tains musical chimes— The hall where criminals 
receive sentence, and The great hall, with it’s 
bronze gates, merit notice. The Burgomasters’ 
~ chamber contains a celebrated painting, by Fer- 
- dinand Bol, representing Fabricius in the camp 
of Pyrrhus, and another of Curius at his frugal 
repast, The council-chamber 1s ornamented 


with paintings, one of which, by B. Vanderhelst, — 


represents the feast given by the burgomasters 
of Amsterdam to the ambassadors of Spain, in 
consequence of the peace of Munster ; another 


picture by Vandyke, represents an assembly of a 


\3 
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the States. The apartments ofa literary society, 
called Felix Meritis, deserve notice. The new 
church, nearthe Stadthouse, contains monuments 
to the memory of several celebrated Dutchmen; | 
and in the old church is an organ almost equal 
in size and excellence to that at Haerlem ; the 
church likewise contains fine painted glass and 
some monuments. Whe synagogue of the Por- 
tuguese Jews is a fine one. Amsterdam is rich 
in charitable institutions. The streets are less 
clean than those of Leyden, and the canals 
abound with filth. The Jews havea theatre in 
this city, and act Hebrew plays; there likewise 
is a Dutch theatre, and also a French one, but 
both are ill-attended, concerts being the most 
fashionable public amusements. The common — 
carriage of Amsterdam is a coach fastened on a 
‘sledge and drawn by one horse; and these car- 
Mages are hired at half the price of those which 
run upon wheels. The inns are, generally 
‘speaking, good; perhaps the Doele on the Cin- 
| gel may be one of the best. | 
__ Near Amsterdam are the pleasant liga: of 
Broek and Saardam ; and in the dock-yard be- 
longing to the latter, Peter the Great, of Russia, 
) used to work as a common carpenter ; the cottage 
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wherein he lived. is still shewn to travellers. 4 | 
A boat to go and return from ‘Amsterdam to — 
Saardam usually costs from 6 to 9 florins. The 4 
voyage from Amsterdam to Utrecht takes: up 7 
eight hours, and is the most pleasing, in point 
‘of views, seat ean be undertaken in the United. 


. Provinces. 


as 


DENMARK ann NORWAY. 


Money. 
A chilling ; 


A Duggen, equal to 6 schillings, i 


English money rsealeh 0 

A Marc - - Pe oe schillings - - - 0 -0 
A Rix-mare - - - 20schillings - - - 0 011 ; 
A Rix-ort - - - - - 24schillings ---0°1 17 
Chto a ATBATES 3 o> Oy ee O- 
A Rix-dollar -- - 6mares----- 9 4 6. 
A Ducat - se ~ FT Mares: src 8 3a 
A Hatt-ducat- - - 14 mares-----010 6 f 


NB. A marc is an imaginary coin. Accounts 1 
in Denmark are usually kept in rix-dollars.* 


ie ts Denmark, at present, there is nothing but paper-_ q 
currency, and this paper has been so much depreciated that 4 
the lowest notes of eight schillings Danish are re only equi+ . 
valent to one alfpenny sar ac | 
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Price of Post-Horses, &. 


3 ‘The usual price ‘of post-horses in Denmark is 
| one mare a horse per German mile; four schil- 
lings a German mile to each postillion ; and to’ 
the Waguemeister 8 schillings per station. In 
_ the Isle of Funen the price is only ten schillings 
a horse per German mile, during summer; but 
in winter something more. ‘In Zealand the 
price is fifteen schillings a horse, per German 
mile. To every English carriage contaiming 
four places post-masters have a right to put 
six horses; and to every English carriage con- 
taining twe places four horses ; but three persons 
going in a post-chariot of the country, and having 
only one trunk, are not compelled to take more 
than one pair of horses. 
Persons who travel post, in Denmark and in 
the Duchy of Holstein receive at every post- 
house-a billet, containing the hour and even the 
moment of their departure from that house. 
Postillions are obliged to go one German mile 
an hour; ‘and dare not stop, or even smoke, 
without permission from the traveller; who, on 
changing horses, gives the biliet to the post- 


master, and at the same time mentions whether 
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the postillions have behaved well or ill; and in 
the latter case they are severely punished. 

At every post-house there is a sort of journal- 
book, in which the traveller writes his name, 
the hour of his arrival, and that of his departure, 
and on the margin makes his observations, and 
likewise his complaints, if he think himself in — 
any respect aggrieved. No innkeeper can suffer 
a traveller to leave his house before this useful re- 


gulation has been complied with; and the jour- 7 


nal-books of every inn are mspected monthly by _ 


Government. 


Passports are always requisite in the Danish 
islands, and also in Sweden : these passports are 
given to the officer on guard at the gate of every 
city; and after being examined and signed by 


him returned to their owners by a soldier, who ~ 


expects a trifling gratuity for his trouble. 

Persons who like water-parties may embark 
at Hamburg in a vessel bound to the Baltic, 
and land at Helsingoér, where these vessels cast 
anchor, and where carriages returning to Copen- 
hagen, which is only 5 German miles from Hel- 
singoér, may constantly be met with. 

Another way of accomplishing this journey is 
to travel by land either to Lubeck or Kiel, and 


g 
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hen proceed by sea to Copenhagen. From 
Jamburg to Kiel is 12 German miles; from 
Tamburg to Lubeck 8; and the voyage from 
he last-named port to Copenhagen is shorter 
han from Kiel; but at Lubeck you pay a tax 
yf one rix-dollar for each of your trunks, and at 
Kiel nothing. 

No traveller is permitted to enter Copenhagen 
without a passport; and on quitting this city it 
s necessary to procure another, signed by the 
Grand-President, which costs three Danish 


marcs. 


Route from Copenhagen to Hamburg. 


‘4 Botschild - - The Cathedral contains the 
tombs of the Danish kings, 
and merits observation. 
The water at Rotschild is 
excellent. 

4 Ringstedten - Between this placeand Schla- 
gelsee is the celebrated col- 
lese of Sora. The great 
church at Ringstedten con- 
tains the tombs of Eric, 
Canute, and other princes. 


\ 


4, Schlagelsee - 
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2 Corsoér - - - Here you embark upon the 


} Great-Belt. 
4 Nibourg - - . 
4 Odensee - - Here 1s a monument, rais od 
_by the Freemasons, to 
DURE: Gellert: 1 
5 Assens - - - Here you cross the Little. 
in Belt. 


2 Oresund + - 
Hlade?rsteben | ) 4 
6 Flensburg - This is a safe port, capable of 


s9 


. admitting the largest Ves- 
eas sels. : 
Gottorp - - - | ? 
Kendsburg -. Here the Eyder marks the 

boundary between Ger- ; 
many and Denmark. The 
walk upon the ramparts : 

3 is pretty. aq 
Tizehoé - - ~ ; 

-Elmshorn - - q 


Pinneberg - 
Hamburg - - 


pf 


Slew e 


Sriciia miles. 
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Route from Copenhagen to Gottenburg, 
Christiana, and Bergen. | 


5 ffellingoér - You cross the Sund. The 


41.) Helsinborg 
622 Engelholm. 


jal 


Torp 


oa a 


Rie coe 


i: Karup -- 
14 Laholn - - 
93 Halmstadt: 


LF Quibille - - 


‘ 


Cathedral at Hellingoér— 
The church belonging to 
the Garrison — and The 
Maison de V. alle, merit 


Abas The villa of Ma- 


rielust is near the town. 
Travellers are shewn at 
Hellingoér the inn where 
Christina of Sweden slept, 
when, after her abdication, 
she went in men’s clothes 
to Zealand. 


a 
= 


Margareth- Hence to Karcup the road 


is very hilly. 


A fine fall of the Loga- 


Strom. 


The great square is hand- 


some. 


& 
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13, Sloeinge - - - 7 q 

14 Falkenberg - Here is a fine bridge and a 

| | _ salmon-fishery. 

1 Morup --- — Fo | 

13 Warberg - - This is a good port. 
5 Ragelund - - 

14 Kougsbaka - The salmon-fishery here me- — 

rits observation. ) : 

13 Gottenburg - This city, which contains ‘ 

near 25,000 people, is very j 

commercial, and singularly _ 

situated. The objects best — 

worth attention are—The — 

four bridges-The Swedish — 

church and it’s cupola—-The — 

German church— The col- : 

lege, and it’s ibrary—The — 

Maison de Ville—The In- 

dia-House—The Landsho- 

efding ——The small-pox- 

Hospital—The littlegothie 

castle of Westgotha-Leyon — 

—and The Donjon de Cro- ' 

nau—The Vauchall, and | 

the promenades of Carls- 4 

— port— The garden and su- 5 


& 
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gar-house of Sahklgren— 
and The view from the top 
of Otterhollen. Here isa 
Royal Society of Sciences 
and Literature. The ho- 
‘tels at Gottenburg are ex- 
pensive, but not good. An 
apartment, consisting of 
two rooms only, can seldom. 
be obtained under twenty- 
five or thirty shillings ster- 
ling per week: breakfast 
is charged at eighteen- 
pence or two shillings ster- 
ling a head. Dinner these 
hotels do not furnish. 


Prices per Packet, established in consequence 
of the Peace of 1814, to sail between Harwich 
and Gottenburg. 


Cabin, or whole-passenger - -- £14 5 6 
-Half-passenger - ------ - 743° 
' Carriage(the charge for shipping 
it being paid by the owner)- 15 15 0 
Harwich-packets sail to Gottenburg every 


Wednesday and Saturday about two o’clock in 


(> 
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the afternoon, weather permitting ; and return } 
twice a week if possible. — eee a. 


Route to Christiana and Bergen, continued. 


WY “Kongel and Kongel i is a small cowl and 
Bohus _ Bohus a fort, on the sum- 


mit ofa rock, in the middle 


we | of the river Gotha. You — 
| | pass two bridges. . 
13 Heedeo -- =. q 
1 Baek -- -- : | 7 
14 Holmen - - - 


13 Aas - - - - - On descending the hill near-_ 
| ag Holmen, you have a fine 
view of the river Gotha, 
and of Wester-Gyllen. 
1 Grohed -- += are Rr pee . 
$ Odewalla - - A fine view before you enter» — 
| the town. Here is a great | | 
herring-fishery and by 
going round a little you — 
see the magnificent cascades: “9 
and sluices of Trolhactta. ' 
| Herrestadt ars | RS 
A Guistrum- The bridass over ate river. 
Broé Guistrum merits notice. 


\o an e 
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The inn at Guistrum-Broé — 
is good, and the climate 
tolerably mild. . Here is a 
salmon-fishery. 

13 Svarteborg -— 

1 Rabalse - -'- Desert plains, forests of pine 
trees, and, at a distance, 
the sea. 

14 Heede - - - Inthe environs of this place. 
are several caverns, called 
the fountains of Olof; a ce- 

_lebrated Norwegian king. 

1 Schelleréd - Here are a considerable num- 
ber of antique stones placed 
generally speaking in the 
form of oblong squares, 

**and erected, perhaps, to 
commemorate battles, be 
fore the use of paper or 

waxen tables was known. 

‘ly Hist ----- At Vug, between Schellerod 

| | and Hist there is a good 

inn. At Viig you enter 
forests of pine-trees. 

14 Aoudal - - - 

1 ~Hellen -- - 
VOL. II. 2 i. 
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F'redericshall Here are some handsome — 


acl 


public buildings. Travel- 
lers usually visit the spot 
where Charles XU. eX- 
pired. 1 
1i Guslund -- At this place folie el 
| usual price is charged for | 
| post-horses. _ a 
14 Borge- -- - You pass through Frederick- | 
’ stadt, astrong town. Not q 
| far from Borge is a bay, : 
‘famous for an excellent — 
fish called Hundebaands : 
Flyndres. 

1 Musangen- - 
1% Carlshuset- -— ; 
1 Dillingen - - You see the Lake of Vand- 4 
soé, famous for eels. _ | 
4 Moos - - - - The Juniperus communis 
_ grows here most luxuri-— 
antly. ‘There are severa — 
silk-mills and a cannon-— 
foundery at Moos. The — 
church is handsome, and 
‘the situation of the town 
_'wild,andrich in water-falls. 


Sohner - - 


1 
1 Sundby - - 
1 
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Galiehytie - 


jan 


4 Skie- - - - 


91 Christiana 


2 Asker - - - 


2 Brageries 
2 Gusnestro 
Simonstadt 
Sunnby - - 
Nordby - - 
Hiemb -- 
Asken- - - 
1. Stecholt - - 
1 Hochstedt - 


a 
i  Bieo 


a 


pieg Bi Be 


- This place contains 10,000 
inhabitants, The paro- 
chial church—The House 
of Correction—The house 
of M. Strom—The theatre 
belonging io M. Collet— 
and The paper, rope, and 
soap-houses merit notice. 

. The road leading to Asker is 
excellent, and the situation 
of the place beautiful — 
Here are rocks of a stu- 


pendous height. 


& 


2K 2 
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1 Skeen---- 
1i Brewig - - 
pice, 

3 Wallekirch 
8 Krageron - 
9 Oster-Risoér 

4 Groenesund - 

3 Moene - - - 
14 Ongestadt - - 

L Berge. - es 
1 Waage --- 
13 Assen - - - - 
1 Sansted - - - 

x Nederneskongsg — 
1 Grimsted - - 

l 


Hogested - 

13 Magested - -— 

1: Birkeland - 

1 Obel ---- 

1) Wee = > a 
9 Christransund A. considerable town and — 

: ‘port. | ; 
‘oh Mandal ~ -i0- 


14 Spangelried - 
14 Porshafn -- 
14 Farsund -- — 
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Bistereid - 
Eitteroé - - 
“Sognedall - - 


a > ee | 


Eggersund - 


PX) 
tole NIK Rl 


Sirevog - - - 
Qualleen - - 
Hoberstadt - 
Brune -- - 
Opevad - - - 


a or 


ble NIK dle DI be 


Ganu ---- 


Stavanger - - 


Ss) 


5 Karsund - - 


The Cathedral here is, next 


to that of Drontheim, the 
finest in Norway. 


10 Bergen - - - This city contains 19,000 in- 


1352 German miles. 


habitants, is handsomely 
built, and carries on an ex- 
tensive trade. It’s port is 
remarkably safe— The Ca- 
thedral——-The German 
church—The castle—The 
Hospital-- The Magasines, 
&c. merit notice. Here 
are public seminaries, and 
a Society for the encou- 
ragement of useful enter- — 


prises. The Cabinets of 
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Natural-History belong- : 
ing to M.M. Boholt, De- — 
beche, Graeve, and Ja-— 


eger, are worth seeing. 


Copenhagen, in the Danish language Kioben- ; 
havn, stands on the island of Zealand, and is | 
defended by four royal castles, and embellished | 

with a noble harbour, formed by a large canal ’ 
| flowing through the city, and capable of receiv- 
ing five hundred ships, though it admits only one 
ata time. Copenhagen has suffered much from 
the ravages of war; but some years since it con-— 
tained about 90,000 inhabitants, an University, 
founded in 1475, and magnificently endowed, | 
a, peculiarly fine naval arsenal, beside the follow-. 
ing objects of attention. The Theatre—The 
Hotel de Ville—The church of Notre-Dame— 
The Exchange—The round tower and it’s statr- 


case—The Custom-House— The Prison— The, 
Bank— The chur ch of St. Sauveur—The India 
House— The Palace de CEcuyer—The Semi-! 
nary for Cadets, and Surz vical Academ y— Ther 
Cabinets of Roseburg and Char lotteburg—— The 
Royal Library, containing 120,000 volumes an 1 
a large collection of prints—The new Picture- 
‘Gallery in the castle of Chr istianburg, adorned 
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with a painting said to be the finest in Den- 
mark (it represents Moses contemplating the 
burning thicket, and was done by Poussin)— 
The Library belonging to the University—The 
Cabinet of Natural-History—and The Royal 
Museum, rich in ancient coins.* 

_ Beside the Danish theatre there is an Italian 
Opera at Copenhagen. About twenty English 
miles from this city 1s Fredericsburg, the finest 
royal palace in Denmark. Near Elsineur 1S 
another Royal Residence, supposed to stand 
upon the ground formerly occupied by the 
palace of Hamlet’s father; and in an adjoining 
garden is shewn the spot where that prince, ac. 
cording to tradition, was poisoned. Jaeger- 
spreiss, about six German miles from Copen- 
hagen, also belongs to the royal family, and 
stands in a park, which contains several ancient 
monuments of northern heroes, together with 
the tombs of Tycho-Brahe and Bernsstorf. 
“Marielust, a royal villa, about five German 
gniles from Copenhagen, commands a remarkably 
fine view; and the road to Eenroom likewise 
exhibits enchanting prospects. Inns at Copen- 


hagen, Adu numéro—Fontaine Cor, &c. 


* The statute of Fredrick V. at Copenhagen merits notice. 


| 
| 
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SWEDEN. . 
iMoney. 
A runstick. — ; 
A stiver, equal to 2 runsticks. 
‘A copper mare - 8 runsticks, in English 


26) Wotiey GbOul, Sosia a= She '* £0 0 
A silver mare - - 3 copper mares - - - 0 0 
A copper dollar - 4 copper mares - - - 00 
A earoline - - - - 9 copper mares - - - 0 I 
A silver dollar - - 3 copper dollars- - - 0 1 
A rix-dollar - - - 3 silver dollars - - - 0 4 
A ducat ----- @ rix-dollars - - - -09 


~ Accounts are commonly kept in rix-dollars. 


Price of Post-Horses, &e. 


Travellers, on arriving in Sweden, should pro- : 
vide themselves with a passport from the Go- ] 
vernor of the province they happen first to i 
enter: and likewise with a book, entitled Le 1 
Guide de G. Buirmann par la Suede, la q 
Gothie, et la Finlande; which book contains : 
two excellent maps of the country, and almost E 
every kind of information a foreigner cau ; 


require. 
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The price of post-horses is twenty-seven schil- 
lings a Swedish mile for each horse, in the towns, 


and in the villages eighteen schillings.* It is 


* The price of post-horses in Sweden formerly was 24 
stivers a Swedish mile for each horse, in the towns, and in 
the villages 16 stivers. Money at present is so very scarce 
in this country that the common currency is paper, of which 
there are two kinds, Bank-paper and Government-paper, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the word Banco being added 
to the first, and Rickschels to the second. They are of very 
different value, Government-paper having suffered a depre- 
ciation of 50 per cent. while Bank-paper continues at par. 
Calculations are generally made in Government-paper ; so 
that when you pay in Bank-paper or copper your payments 
go for one third more than their denomination. 

The money most common now, when money can be ob- 
tained, is rix-dollars, dollars, schillings (sometimes spelt 
skillings), stivers, and runsticks. 


12 runsticks make ----------- 1 schilling. 
4stivers -e----- sett - - 1 schilling. 
S schillings = -----+-*----4-- 1 dollar. 

48 schillings, or 6 dollars ----- - - - 1 rix-dollar. 


A schilling according to the present rate of exchange, is equi~ 
valent to an English halfpenny ; and a rix-dollar to 2 English 
shillings; but the coin formerly called a copper schilling, 
now goes for a schilling and a half. : 


The Bank-notes are of the following kinds : 


8 schillings, equivalent to = - - - - - £0 0 6 sterling. 
12 schillings - - ---------7-7- 0 09 
94 schillings ----------7--- 016 

1 vrix-dollar ------+--+---- 0 30 

D seeedollars 4 = =o “eee ee 0 60 

3 vix-dollars- ----.e---2--7- 0 90 


and so on, up to 30 rix-dollars - --- 4 10 0 sterling. 
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advisable to obtain of the Governor of the first 
town you enter an order for post-horses ; and in 
many parts of Sweden it is necessary to send 
forward and bespeak the number you want at 
every post; as travellers who neglect taking this 
precaution frequently wait several hours ere 
horses can be procured. The expense of sending 
forward is one silver dollar a post; though, if 
horses thus ordered wait for the traveller beyond 
the time appointed by him, then the post- 
master has a right to one silver dollar an hour. 
for waiting. Swedish postillions are usually 
contented with the value of two or three copper 
‘mares per post. At each post-house is a day- 
book, in which every traveller sets down his 
name and rank, the time of his arrival and de- 
parture, the place he came from and whither he 
is going, the number of horses he requires, and 
ikewise his complaints, if he have any to make. 
'Fhis book is inspected monthly by Government. 
The roads throughout Sweden are excellent ; 


Government-paper. 
16 schillings equivalent to - - Os 8d sterling, called a plote 


’ 32 schillings - - - - - - - --14 
“A eiclolaein Aino eh aie 20 
D Pian ie! ws es ee ee ‘a Ae 6) 


See Thomson's Travels in Sweden. 
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and xio tolls are demanded, unless it be on passing 
large bridges; neither do robbers infest the 
high-ways. Persons who take their own car- 
riage across the Sound pay high for it’s passage ; 
but travelling-carriages on sale may always be 
met with at Helsinburg and Gottenburg; and, 
generally speaking, they are sold at a very mo- 
derate price. A cart, provided with an arm- 
chair hung upon springs, is the common post- 
carriage of Sweden. Swedish postillions usually 
drive at the rate of one Swedish mile an hour, 
which is rather more than six English miles and 
a half: 

Travellers should take their own provisions 
from city to city; because, in small towns and 


villages, the eatables are not good. 


Route from Stralsund* to Stockholin. — 


16 Ystadt. - - - Persons who design crossing 


from Stralsund to Ystadt 
should announce their in- 


tention a day or two before 


* Stralsund contains 10,600 people ; it’s Cathedral merits 
notice, as do the church of St. Mary, and i's organ—The town 
and College-Libraries—The Cabinet of Natural- Hestory, an the 
Hotel de Ville, and that of the Apothecary Cornelius. 


&3 
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hand, at the royal post- 
office at Stralsund: the 
large packet-boat sails from 
the last-named place in the 
afternoon, and arrives at 
Ystadt on the following 
day. Sometimes, indeed, 
this voyage is accomplished 
in seven or eight hours. 
Y stadt is a small well-built 
_ town. The German ing 
is the best. In the vicin- 
age is the fine castle of 
| Marswinsholm. 
& Herrestad - - 
12 Tranas - - - 
ti Broesarp - - 
i Degeberga -- 
Lt Lingsioe - - 
45 Christianstadt The objects best worth no- 
| tice here are—-The Ar- 
senal——The Governor's 
| house—The great church-— 
. and Whe Bridge. A con- 
.. siderable trade is carried 
on in this town. Chris- 


ra 


joual 


ha 
Colts, = bt Cie 


ef 


Biarloes 


Broby - - - 
Marklunda 


Emhult - 
Dioe - - 
Gotosa - 
Nybled - 
Wenroe - 


Oreda - - 
Oshult - 
Nypbelled 
Stocktrop 


Hevetlanda 
Braensmola 


Eksioe - 
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tianstadt is said to be the 
strongest fortressin Sweden 


The glass-house of Kosta, 
and the celebrated baths of 
Faellernearein this neigh- 
bourhood. : 


The church here merits no- 
tice. Between this place 
and Berga you pass three 
stones, inscribed with Ru- 
nic characters, and highly 
worth observation, on ac- 


count of their antiquity. 


510 


jemand ited ee <n 
miso loo BI ibn Hit 


Berga -— 


Sethella - 
Hester - 
Dala os - 
Moelby - 
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Bankeberg - 


Liudkioeping This town contains a heals q 


Kumla - 


. Brink -.- 


brated College, and a fine — 

- Cathedral, enriched with — 

several antiquities. : 

- - On padiichand this place 

you see the Castle of Loef: 

sta, which commands fine 
views. 


Norrkioeping This is one of the handsom- 


Oby - - - 
Krokek °- 
Wreta - 


est cities in Sweden, and 
adorned with magnificent 
churches. It carries on a 
considerable trade. The 
lofty marble mountains of : 
Kolmorden begin at Oby. : 


- - At Staffsioe, near Wreta, is. 
a rich iron-mine. 


\ 
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1x Jaeder - - 
32 Nikioeping - This is a large, handsome, 


commercial town, 4 miles 
from which lies Hrisberg, 
a magnificent palace. 

Swaerdsbro. - 

Oby ----- 

Pilkrog - - - 

Soedertellee - Hence to Stockholm travel- 
lers have theoption of going © 


iS 


jane 
[onlin Mame 6)l 


found 


pied 
Nig ON 


by water through Acgel- 
stawick. 
Mitta - - - 
4 Stockholm* - 


76% Swedish miles. — 


Stockholm, a handsome and most romantically 
situated town, contains 80,000 people. It’s 
harbour is spacious and convenient, though dif- 
ficult of access; and it’s streets, which rise one 
above another in an amphitheatricai form, are 
crowned by the royal Palace, a large quadran- 
gular, magnificent stone building, superbly fur- 

* Two roads, the one eighty Swedish miles and one eighth 


the other eighty-one and seven-eighths, in distance, lead from 
Stralsund through Joenkioeping to Stockholm. 
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nished, and adorned with good paintings, the 
most celebrated of which isa combat of animals.*¥ 
Other remarkable edifices are The Church of S. 
Nicholas, which contains an admired picture of 
the last judgement, and a statue of 8. George. © : 
The church of S. James—The church of Rittar- 
holm, which contains the tombs of the Swedish 
monarchs: on that of Charles XII. is a club 
and lion’s skin, characteristic ornaments !-— The 
iron bridge—The Arsenal—The Bank—The 
Royal Stables—The Mint— The Hotel de Ville 
— The tower of the Nobles—The ancient castle 
and tower of Trekoner—The Great Hospital 
—The Foundling-Hospital—The H ospital for 
Orphans, founded by the Free-Masons— The 
Hospital for Widows—The Exchange—The 
Observatory—and The Opera- House, wherein 
Gustavus III. one of the greatest and most. 
popular Princes of his time, was assassinated— 
The equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus— 
The bridge of Boats—The great square— The 
square belonging to the palace of the Nobles— 
and The great court, merit notice. . 


* Thomson mentions the ‘bronze statue of Gustavus III. 
upon the quay, a little to the east of the palace, as well worth” 
notice. , 


% 
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Stockholm contains a royal academy of Sci- 
ences, and a royal academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, rich in a peculiarly fine collection of 
easts from the antique statues of Greece and 
Rome. Other objects worth attention are, The 
royal Inbrary—he Library of the Academy of 
Sciences—The royal Cabinet of Natural History 
—The royal Cabinet of Medals—The Cabinet of 
the Wrangel-Palace—The Cabinets of Natural- 
flistory belonging to Messrs. Tilas, Swab, and 
Zieroogel—and The Studio of Sergeil, a cele- 
brated sculptor. 

The promenades at Stockholm are, The King’s 
Garden— The royal Hop-Garden—The Park— 
Count Piper's Garden—and The Bridge of 
Boats. The public amusements, Swedish and 
French plays, concerts, and masked balls. The 
Mount of Moses, in the south suburbs, com- 
mands a delightful view. Inns, The Crown— 
The Cave of Bacchus—The Maison de Ville— 
The English Tavern, &e.* 

* According to Thomson, the hotels, or, more properly 


speaking, the public lodging-houses, at Stockholm are expen- 
sive ; fifteen shillings sterling a week, per room, being fre- 


_ quently charged. Travellers are provided with breakfast at 
these hotels for two shillings sterling a head; but never 
furnished with dinner, except at the English Paver, _ There 


VOL. II. 2 & 
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In the vicinage of this metropolis is the Royal 
Palace of Ulricsdal, which contains the library 
of queen Ulrica Eleonora, a cabinet of natural- 
history, consisting of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
and serpents, arranged by Linnzus, some paint- 
ings, and an admired statue of King Frederick. 

Drotiningholm, called the finest royal palace 
in Sweden, is likewise in the vicinage of Stock-, 
holm; and contains another cabinet of natural- 
history, consisting of insects and shells, arranged 
by Linnzus: here, also, is a picture-gallery. 

On the way to Drottningholm, you pass a 
rock, called the royal hat, upon which an iron 
hat is now ‘placed; in memory of Eric If. who, 
being pursued by enemies, jumped off this rock, | 
and thereby saved his life, though he lost his 
het! 5. Pa 
About 45 English miles from Stockholm is 
new Upsala, formerly the capital of Sweden 
are, however, several Ordinaries at Stockholm, and two 
Clubs; one called The Société belonging to the Nobles, and. 
the other The Selskap, belonging to the Merchants. This» 
last-mentioned Club furnishes a dinner daily to as many of 
the members as may choose to partake of it: the dinner costs 
twenty-one pence sterling a head, liquors, ice, coffee, &c. not ° 
included; and every Member has power to introduce a 
stranger for one month. 


The price paid for washing linen in Sweden is exorbitant, 
and so likewise are the wages demanded by travelling servants. 
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and built near, if not upon, the foundations of 
old Upsala, a place of high antiquity, and, pre- 
vious to the introduction of Christianity, the 
residence of the high-priest of Odin, Upsala, 
so called from the river Sala, which runs through 
it, is a well-built town, containing 3500 people,* 
and the most celebrated University of northern 
Europe, instituted by Steno, Sture, A.D. 1478, 
and particularly patronized by Gustavus Adol- 
phus. It’s library is open to the public on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and consists of 
above 60,000 printed volumes, and about 1,000 
manuscripts, among which is a translation of 
the Gospels into Gothic, said to have been done 
thirteen hundred years since; the leaves are 
stained with a violet-colour, the letters are ca- 
pitals, and all painted originally in silver, except | 
the initial characters and a few passages in gold. 3 
This library contains a beautiful cabinet of ebony 
and cypress, adorned with precious stones and 
presented by the city of Augsburg to Gustavus | 
Adolphus. The collection of Curiosities, the 
collection of Medals, which was brought from 
Augsburg by Gustavus ‘Adolphus, and The 


 * Some Authors rate the population of Upsala much - 
higher. | 
2L2 
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Cabinet of Natural-History, and Botanical- 
Garden, arranged by Linneus, merit notice. 
The Cathedral, begun in the thirteenth century, 
under the direction of Bonneville, a Frenchman, 
is deemed the finest church in Sweden, and par- 
ticularly deserves attention on account of it’s 
monuments, ancient and modern (among whiclt 
are those of Gustavus Vasa and Linnezeus), the 
treasures of it’s Sacristy, and the shrine wherein 
rests the mortal part of King Eric. The Swedish 
monarchs were formerly crowned in this cathe- 
dyal. The Gustavian Academy is reckoned the 
handsomest building in Upsala. Other objects ! 
which attract a travellers attention are, The 
Academic Consistory— The Observatory— The 
Manége—The Royal Chateau and it’s Gardens 
—and The Arch-Episcopal Palace. 

About seven English miles from Upsala is the 
spot where the Kings of Sweden, in very ancient 
times, were elected; it hes in the middle of the 
plain of Mora, and is distinguished by the re- q 
mains of several mutilated stones, on the largest 
of which, called the Morasteen, the sovereigns 
were enthroned; while their name, and the year 
when they were elected, were inscribed upoR 
another stone. a 


) 
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The iron-mines of Dannemora are near Up. 


- Sala. 


Route from Stockholm to Copenhagen. 


23% Moelby - - 
Oestadi.<: 
Oesioe -- - 
Holkaberg 
Grenna - - 


; poral frond 
Alm colar aalg [oof 


jn 


13 Rooby - - - 


e 


2 Joenkioeping 


5 JQETA - = - 
13 Unaryd - - 
4 Ocraryd - 
2 Gislawed - 
8 Bolaryd - - 

2 Nissaryd - 

5 feambnaes - 

 Drahered - 
1% Halmstad - 

4 Laholm - - 

33 Lingetholm 
3 Helsingborg 

6 Copenhagen 


The Park, Grotto, and Col. 
lege, merit notice. 


The Arsenal here merits no- 
tice. 


¥ 


I’amous for salmon, 


643 Swedish miles. 
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Route from Stockholm to Gottenburg. 


14 Barkarby- - 
1: Tibble = - - 
Oo GM cao -a 


14 Lisslena - - 
1 Enkioeping _ Here are some remarkable 
| ruins of convents and 

churches.  Swinnegarns, 
in the yicinage of this 
town, was celebrated in 
ancient times for the super- 
stitious ceremonies and ma- 
gic practised there. 

1 Nigwarn - - | 

9 Westeros - - The Cathedral m this town 
is a fine Gothic edifice; 
it’s tower and the tomb of 
Eric XIV. merit attention. 

9 Kolbek -- - 

i Kioeping 

4 Oestuna - 

1 Arboga - 


% 


jomal 


The Canal of Arboga de- 
serves notice; it unites the 
lakes of Hielmar and Ma- 
lar. In the environs are. 
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several antiquitics, sup- 
posed to have been the 
work of very ancient north- 
ern nations, and likewise a 
forest, in which, it is im- 
agined, their religious ce- 
remonies were performed. 

11 Faelingsbro - 

1Z Glantshammer 


14 Oerebro - - - 
1 Mosos- - - « 
1 Blakstad - - 
2 Wiby ---- 
2 Bodame - - - 

Hoswa - - - 


24 
13 Walla’ ~~ - 
2 Binneberg - 


2 Skiaerf- - - - 
ON 
14 Wonga -- - 
2 Wedum -- - 


12 Stoefde - - - 
21 Alingsos - - 
lt Ingarid - - « 
1g Lerum --- 
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2 Gactearnn = This town is froquetiie 
ealled Gotheburg, from 
being ‘seated on the banks — 


ere of the Gotha. 
472 Swedish miles. 


RUSSIA. 
Money. 
A polusca. 
A denusca, equal to 2 poluscas. 
A copec ------ 2 denuscas, in Eng. 
money something less than £0 0 9; 
Analtin - ----- 3 copecs - - about 0 0 1 
A grievener - - - 10 copecs ----- 005 
A polpotin ~-- 25 copes ----- O11 
A poltin - - - -- 50 copecs ~--+-9023 
A cible:..- «.»'- 10O.copecs..-,- = -.~ CA 
A Xervonitz -- @rubles ----- 090 


A copec is an imaginary coin. Accounts are — 


usually kept in rubles. 


Price of Post-Horses, &. » 


The usual price of post-horses in Russia is, | 
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2 copecs-a horse for every verst* (three quarters 
of an English mile), unless it be a verst-royal, 
when the price is doubled: and the consequence 
of paying so very moderately is, that strangers, 
unless they are accompanied by a Russian sol- 
dier, to quicken the expedition of the post- 
master, frequently find it difficult to obtain 
horses. Exclusive of this circumstance the posts 
of Russia are well served. The horses go re- 
markably quick, whether harnessed to wheel- 
carriages or sledges; the high-roads are, generally 
speaking, good; and at every verst stands a 
post, mentioning the distance from the last 
town to the next. During winter it is usual to 
travel in a sledge, which proceeds with such 
velocity, that a journey of 250 versts may be 
performed within 24 hours. The common 
Russian wheel-carriage, for travelling, is called a 
Kibitka, and resembles a cart. The natives 
always put a feather-bed into this vehicle, which 
renders it tolerably comfortable. 

A passport, an order for post-horses, travelling 
sheets, and travelling-beds, are absolutely ne- 


* Coxe says, that even half of this charge might be saved, 
by a proper order for post-horses. I have taken the liberty 
of borrowing much useful information, relative to northern 
Europe, of theabove-named gentleman. 
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cessary in Russia; a bed being a scarce commo- 
dity, even in cities, and always unattainable at 
a country-inn; though some of the Russian 
post-houses are, in other respects, commodious., 
Russian Votturiers, called Jamtschtschikis, have 
fleet horses and a great deal of custom. 

No traveller is allowed to carry more than the 
value of 100 ducats in specie out of the empire. 


Koute from Petersburg to Moscow. 


35 a - - - The great road to Moscow is 
| eut, through immense fo- 
rests, and hes nearly in a 
strait line the whole way. 
The twenty-three first 
versts are pavé; the re- 
maining part is a kind of 
wooden bridge, about ten 
feet wide. No tolls are de- 
manded throughout the in- 
teriour of this vast empire.* 
2% Tosninkot-Jam Be 
* The Almanack siublistied yearly by the Academy of 


Sciences at Petersburg, contains a table of the Russian tow ns 
with their distances from Petersburg and Moscow. 


23 
36 
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Luoubana - 

Ozudowa - - 

Spaskot-Polsts 

Podperezie - 

Novogorod - Thiscity contains melancholy 
vestiges of ancient magni- 
ficence, and was formerly 
so powerful as to be called 
resistless. The cathedral 
of St. Sophia highly merits 
observation, on account of 

paintings supposed to have 
been executed before the 
revival of the arts in Italy. 
The German inn is a very 
comfortable one. 


Broniskoi-Jam 


Zaikowo - - 

Krestekoi-Jam 

Taschelbicy - 

Zimmegers- "There are many fossils and 

koulam petrifactions in the moun- 
tains of Walda. 

Jedrowa - - 

Chotilowkoi-Jam 


Wysnewblukoi-Jam 
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33 Wydropusk 

36 Poschol - - - 

33 Mednoje - - 

28 wer - - - - This town is finely situated 
on the banks of the Volga, | 


31 Gorodna - 
9% Sawiwowa - 


OT PUN we ie 
a0 . Pecskt 2 - + 
24 Tschernaja. - 
98 Moscow - - = 


731 Versts. 


Moscow is watered by the river Moskoa, and | 
once contained 250,000 inhabitants; but a | 
master-stroke of policy recently reduced it to — 
ashes, and thereby, perhaps, saved the Russian 
Empire from being conquered by France. Itis — 
said, however, that the magnificent Kremlin, or | 
Citadel, was not destroyed by the conflagration. — 

In the environs of Moscow is the immense ~ 
Convent of Trotskoy, or the Holy Trinity, which | 
travellers ought to visit. 

The job-carriages of Moscow areusually drawn 1 
by six horses; but this is not wonderful ina : 
country where you travel post for a penny a | 
mile. | 


26 
9 


2A 
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2 


Route from Petersburg to Riga. 


 Strelsa-Mysa Superb villas and other fine 


buildings form the avenues 


to Petersburg. 


Quipeng - - 

Coscowa - - 

Czircowich - 

Opolie - - - - 

Jamburg - - Here are the new buildings 

| belonging to the German 
colony. 

Narva - - - Travellers, whose passport is 
not sealed by the Emperor; 
are visited by the custom- 
house-officers here. The 
best accommodations for a 
stranger are at the German 
hotel in the old town. 

Warwara - - 

Coudleig - - 

JCWE - -- - 

Petit-poungern 

Ranna-poungern 

Nennal - - - You pass near the lake’ of 


Peipus, which resembles a. 
little sea. 
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25 Tonna- -- - 
23 Tzagasec A fertile plam, which con- 


tinues till you approach 


a 
t 


| Riga. 
23 Dorpat - - - 
25 Ouddern - - 
24 Coniccats - - 
29 Teilits-- - - 
18 Goulben - - You ferry over a torrent. 
21 Stagueln- - 
20 Wolmar - 
18 Lenzenhof - 
22 Roop --- - This town is adorned with — 
handsome edifices. 
20 Lngelhardshof 
19 JTilquensee - 
15 Neuermullen A sandy road. 
Il Riga -- - - 


571 Versts. 


Riga, next to St. Petersburg the most eom- 
mercial town in the Russian Empire, stands on. 
the banks of the Duna, and contains, according 
to Coxe, 25,000 people. It’s most remarkable» 
edifices are, The Hotel de Ville, and The Ex-. 
change—The house of Schwarzenhdupter—The | 


=. 
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Amperial Palace—The Cathedral—The Bourg 
—The Palace of the States—The Arsenal—St. 
Georges Hospital—-St. Peter's church—The 
Russian Hospital—-The Theatre—-and The 
Custom-house. 

Riga contains a couple of tolerable inns, and 
several good private lodgings. The floating 
bridge over the Duna, and The garden of Viting- 
hof, are the fashionable promenades. 


Route from Petersburg to Warsaw and Vienna. . 


96 Riga ---- 
31 Olley - - - - | 
3 Mittau - - - This city, the capital of Cour- 


land, and the residence of 
its Duke, is extensive, but 
not populous. The Ducal 
Chateaw merits notice, as 
do The reformed church, 
and The Academy. 


4 Kalmow - - 
4 Janisky - - - 
2s Meszkues.- + 

| @4 Szavel = - - - 

24 Radziurllisky 


Or. 
ret - 
ee 


3 Szadow ---— 


2 Beysagola - 


3 Montwidowa 
9 Keydan- - - 
3 Bopti - - -- 
3 Kowno -- - 
$8 Goga i, 2 - 
ere 
3 Belwirisack - 
2 Olittt --- - 
2 Kriegstan - 
31 Leopold - - - 
2 Prewilsku- - 
3 Hoza ---- 


34 Grodno - - - 


91 Kuznice - - - The roads of Lithuania are . 
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This is the principal town of 
Lithuania, and contains a : 
Palace, built by Augustus 
[Il. a Medicinal College, 
and a Botanical Garden, 
with many ruined build- 
ings, which evinee it’s an- 


cient splendour. 


bad. Itissaid that yellow 
amber, probably the pro-- 


duction of a small resinous 
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_ pine, is often dug up in the 
- Lithuanian forests. 

3 Sokulka- - - 
8 Buckstern-- — 
3 Bialistock - - The Braniski-Family have 
: | rendered this a clean well-.— 
built town; their Palace, 
a magnificent edifice, is. 


‘\ 


contiguous to it. 


8 Woyokie --- 
3 Bielsk - - - - The capital of the Palatinate 
| of Podalachia. 
2 Branska - - 
3 Pobrikow - - 
3 Grannego- - 
2! Sokolowa - - 
31 Weyrowa - - 
23 Makowka- - 
3 Stanislawowa 
5 Okoniewa - - 
Warsaw - - This city stands on the banks 


of the Vistula, and is sup- 

posed to contain’ between 

sixty and seventy thousand 
f people. It has, like every 
‘ other part of Poland, a me- 
| ir 2M 
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lancholy appearance. ‘The streets | 


: ~ are spacious, but ill-pave a: the 


churches, public buildings, and ; 
palaces, large and magnificent, — 


the private houses nothing more _ 
- thau wooden hovels. The royal : 


Palace is finely situated, and con- ] 


tains the hall where the Diet as-— 7 
abublepalcohe Archives ascend a ' 


marble hall, adorned with por- 


traits of the Polish monarchs, | 
yanged in chronological order, : 
and painted by Bacciarelli. Other — 


objects worth notice are, The pa- 
lace of Saxe and its public gar : 
den—The stables of Oginsky— — 
The blue palace— The Lutheran- 
church — The cannon-foundery— _ 


The Nuncio’s palace-—The great ; 
Hospital— The palace of Justice 
+The Mint—The-Arsenal— The | 
Hotel de Wasilirsky— The The- 
_atre—The cathedral of St. J ohn— | 
Phe palace of Krazinsky, or the 
» Republie, deemed the handsomest 
Pits edifice i in Marsan ~The statwe of, q 


” \ ; bd ing 
2 ; \ As : ES) Ys 


iy 


» 
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Sigismond II.—-The Pyramid, 
raised in honour of a Heyduc, 
who was killed in defending King 
Stanislaus—The Bridge over the 
Vistula, and the spot where Polish 
monarchs used to be elected. The 
royal Libs ary and medals— The 
Zaluski-Library, which contains Z 


200,000 volumes—The cabinet of * 


medals belonging to ‘Ur. :Groell—= 
Mr. Carosi’s cabinet of. Minerals, 3 

and the cabinets of Count Opiinshi. a 
The most frequented promenades 
are; The gardens of Szewusk and 
Krazinsky, Ujosdow, la Favorite, 
the Princess Czartoriska, and 
Prince Poniatouski. 'There is a _ 
Medical Society and a Society of 
Natural-History at Warsaw ; and 
likewise a good inn, The Hotel de 
Pologne. About three English 
miles from the city is La Maison 
de Bain, a royal villa; in the en- 
virons also, are The Chateau of 
Ujazow—The Chateau of Viila- 
now and its Library (the inn at 

2M 2 
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. ‘Villaiiow is a very good one)— 4q 
The Chateau and Park of’ Mo-— ; 
‘katow—The Chateai of Marie 
~— mont—Wola—and ate Palace a 
_ Jablonisea. i : 
Hackney and BrP abound’ | 
at Warsaw, it. being contrary to ~ 
custom for a lady to walk in the- 7 7 
streets, even during fine weather. ; 
The price of a job-coach is onal 
- ducat by the day, and 20 ducats: - 
_by the month, together with two 7 
Pali florins a day to the coach- 1 
The Polish nobility are pe- 1 
Bw hospitable to Foreigners. — 


103° Vienna 
3064 German miles. ~ 
F : 
St. Petersburg, t the metr opolis of the Russian’ 7 
Empire, contains about 218,000 persons, exclu. | 4 
sive of the court, the academicians, and the gar- 1 
_rison. Tt. stands on both sides the river Neva, _ 
between the lake Ladoga and the Finland Gulf, 4 
and: is built partly upon the Continent, and : 
partly upon some islands in the mouth of the, 
river. T he streets in general . are “broad and 4 
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‘spacious, and three of them, which meet in a 
point at the Admiralty, are full‘two miles in 
length ; a few still remain floored with planks, 
but the greater number are paved. Wooden 
houses (though less common than. they were at 
Moscow) disfigure many parts of Petersburgh. 
The Admiraliy-Quay, erected by Catherine II. 
does honour to her memory. Other objects 
worth attention are, The Admiralt , where 
stands an antique sarcophagus, called that of 
Homer—The Imperial Swmmer-Palace, and 
it's public garden—The marble palace, built by 
Catherine II. for Prince Orlof—The Imperial 
Winter-Patace, which contains the jewels of the 
crown, and the famous diamond purchased by 
the Empress Catherme of a Greek, to whom she 
paid for it 450,000 rubles, and a pension of 
100,000 livres-tournois for life—The church be. 
longing to the Palace— The H. ermitage, which, 
1ot withstanding it’s name contains magnificent 
partments, and a swmmer and winter garden ; 
he first in the Asiatic style, oeeupying the whole 

evel top of the edifice; the other being a spacious 

10t-house, adorned with gravel-walks, orange- 

rees, and parterres of flowers, and peopled with 

irds of various climates—The Imperial col. 


Veh 
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lection of Paintings sion Ne atural-HTi istory— The | 
Imperial Library, &C. (many of the pictures are 
excellent) — The square adorned with an eques 

trian statue. of Peter the: Great in bronze, by 
Faiconet. ‘This statue is ‘much admired ; it re- 
_ presents Peter in the attitude of mounting a 
precipice, the summit of which hie has nearly at- 
tained ; his right hand is stretched out in the 
act of giving benediction to his people, while his 
left holds the reins: a huge rock of granite, 
which, when brought to Petersburg, from a 
morass wherein it was found, weighed 1,500 
tons, forms the pedestal. 'The statue is said to 
be a striking likeness of Peter, and cost the 
Empress Catherine II. by whom it was erected, 
424,610 rubles. The church of St. Isaac is a 
‘magnificent though a heavy edifice of hewn ° 
granite—The Medicinal College merits notice, 
as do The Great Theatre—The Imperial Sum- 
mer-Palace, at the confluence of the Moika and 
the Fontanka—The great market-place, or Gos- 
tinoi-Dwor—The new Bank—The Imperial | 
Italian Garden—The Arsenal, which contains 
trophies and armour belonging to various nations 
—The Imperial tapestry-manufacture—The 
Pantheon of Prince Potemkin—The Lutheran 


oO 
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church of S. Anne—The Convent of St. Alex- 
ander Newsht with his tomb—The new Ex- 
change—The Academy of Sciences, and the 
Academy of Beaux-Arts—The Garden of 
Count Besborodki, which contaims a statue of 
Catherine Il.— The Fortress or Citadel, which 
is surrounded by brick walls faced with hewn 
granite, and contains the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Pail, anoble edifice, adorned with a 
spire of copper oilt ; here are deposited the re- 
mains of Peter the Great, and most of his suc- 
cessors: in the fortress isa small Arsenal, fur- - 
nished with cannon cast during the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Here also are the Mint, 
which contains a machine invented by Catherine 
If. for stamping the coin; and a brick building 
where the Russians preserve with great care a 
four-oared boat, said to have been the origin of 
their navy, and called by Peter the Great ihe 
little grandsire. The house inhabited by Peter 
while he constructed the fortress stands on an 
adjacent island, and is still shewn. to travellers ; 
it contains but three rooms, only eight feet in 
height, and the largest but fifteen feet square, 
A. boat, made by Peter himself, is kept near 
this house, 
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Petersburg abounds with charitable institu- 
tions. Lhe Corps de Cadets, and Le Couvent 
des Demoiselles Nobles, ave two excellent semi- 
naries for the education of the nobility and some 
children of inferiour ranks; the annual income 
of the first is £30,000 sterling, and the seminary 
contains from six to seven hundred scholars ; 
the second, founded by the late Empress Cathe- 
rine, has an annual income of £16,600 sterling, 
and contains near five hundred scholars. The 
Imperial Academy of Sciences contains a Li- 
brary rich in Chinese and Sclavonian. manu- 
scripts; here also are instructions relative to a 
code of laws written by the hand of the Empress 
Catherine: the Academy likewise ‘contains a - 
‘fine Museum of Natural-History, particularly. 
rich in ores, an Anatomical Cabinet, and a 
Chamber of Rarities, where are a variety of or- 
naments found in the tombs of Siberia, many 
being of massive gold, and very elegant work- 
manship ! 1! A long gallery contains the various 
arms and dresses of the inhabitants of the 
Russian Empire, and. various idols brought - 
from Siberia. The collection of Russian and 
other coins merits notice: in an adjoining apart- 
ment is a waren figure of Peter the Great, the 
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features having been taken from a mould ap- 
plied to his face when dead. The celestial sphere, 
called the globe of Gottorp, likewise merits 
notice. The Academy of Aris contains plaster- 
models of the most celebrated Greek and Roman 


‘statues— The free cconomical Society, for the 


promotion of agriculture, founded by Catherine 
II. is a most useful institution. | 

Petersburgh abounds with public promenades 
and public amusements, the last of which cost 
the sovereign an immense sum yearly ; among 
these are an Italian opera, a Russian, a French, 
and a German theatre. Two of the best inns 
are, La Ville de Vienne and JL’ Hotel de Lon- 
dres. - 

There are twelve royal villas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petersburgh. Zschesme contains 


} 
_ portraits of the reigning princes of Europe; 


a 


Tzarskoe-Zelo, about fifteen English miles 
from the city, contains a room incrusted with 
amber ; the garden merits notice ; but the house, 
though magnificent, is top gaudy. Peterhof, 
about twenty English miles from Petersburgh, 
is called the Versailles of the North. Oranien- 
baum, about twenty-seven English miles from 
Petersburgh, has ‘in it’s garden an elegant pa- 


a 


-_ 
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vilion embosomed by wood; and, from being 
entirely concealed till you come close to it,’ 
called Ha!ha! In this garden likewise is an 
extraordinary building, called the mowntain for 
sledges, or, the flying mountain. ears 
The common price, at Petersburgh, for a job- 
coach with two horses is 30 rubles a month, and 
by the day 2 rubles: the common wages of a 
valet-de-place 4rubles a week: and the common 
rent of ene room in the most fashionable part of 
the city about 10 rubles a month. 
Schlusselburgh, a celebrated state-prison, 1s 
about 40 English miles from Petersburgh 
Persons who travel through Russia should 
never leave their carriages unlocked, or un- 
guarded; because the common people of the 


country are inclined to thieve. 


From Petersburgh to Wyburg is 139 versts. 
From Petersburgh to Cronstadt, by land 47 versts 
From Petersburgh to Smolensko, 838 versts. 
From Petersburgh to Archangel, 1,145 versts. 
From Petersburgh to Astracan, 1,479 versts. 
From Petersburgh to Kiew, through Kaluga, 

825 versts; and through Cuda, 879. - 
From Petersburgh to Asow, 1268 versts. 
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From Petersburgh to Belgorod, 593 versts. 
From Petersburgh to Cscherkaski, 11,761 versts. 


Se —- 


POLAND. 
Money. 

A. shelon. 
A Grosh, equal to 3 shelons. 
A Coustic - - - - 5 groshen; in English 

‘money about - - - - - - £0 02 
Atinse - - --- 3 coustics '-)- ++) -.: 007 
An Ort - - - - 18 groshen - - - - - - 0 08 
A florm - -- - 30 groshen--.4-+-0 1 2 
A. Rix-dollar - 90 groshen- - - - - - 0 36 
A.ducat - --- . 8 florins. -.- ---.- 0 9 4. 
A. Frederic Wor 5 rix-dollars - - - - - 017 6 


The money of Poland is, in fact, the money 
of Prussia. Accounts are usually kept in florins; _ 
but a florin which passes for only 30 groshen in 
Little Poland, is worth two florins in Great 
Poland. 


Price of Post-Horses, &e. 


The posts of Poland are remarkably well- 
served, the horses fleet, and the drivers good 
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and civil The price of every’ post-horse | 
is 8-gtos per Polish mile,‘ and° 4 Polish 
miles. make about 3 of Germany. Persons 
who travel post through Poland require a car- 
riage of their own,’ the post-masters being fur- 
nished with nothing ‘of the kind. Jews, how- 
ever, have carriages. to let, and follow the trade 
of Voituriers. The Poles are so retnarkably 
honest, that robbers and pilferers need not be 
dreaded in this country. The roads, generally 
speaking, are cut through immense forests, and 
not good ; the villages are uncommonly long, 
and the houses built with trunks of trees placed 
horizontally one upon the other; the towns are 
shaped somewhat hke German villages, with a 
. large market-place in their centre. The bread, 
wine, and coffee of Poland are excellent; but 
the country-inns are such wretched hovels as to 
contain no one accommodation of any kind 
whatever. ‘Travellers, therefore, should carry 
their own beds, sheets, table-linen, knives, forks, 


spoons, and a stew-pan. 


Route from Warsaw to Posen. 


4. Blonie-- -- This road, unless it be in 
very wet seasons, is good. 


93 KKutno - 
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4 Sochatschew - 
At Zlakow -- -~ 
2 -Newie- == - 


2: Glazne - - - 

93 Klodawa - = 

3 Babiakou ~ - 

2 Sampoina - - 

35 Kleischew - - 

3 Slupza - - - 

3 Wreesni -- \ 

3 Kostrzyn - - 

2 Posen ---- This is a large town; the 

Castile is strong, and the 
—— Cathedral handsome: 
414 German miles. 7 
Route from Warsaw to Thorn. 

8 Sochalschew - 

5 Gomlin - - - 2 

3 -Gostyn - - - 

Si Derhiseor 2. ws 

4 Lowitsch - - ‘ 

5 Lhorn - - - This is a commercial town, 
— _ Which contains some fine 


30 German miles. 


e 


ancient edifices, and a 


bridge worth notice. 
e 


~ 
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Route from Warsaw to Cracow. 


3 Raszina - - - The road from Warsaw to 

2 Terszina — Cracow is barren and un- 

3 Stareywsky interesting; the country, 

38 Mogielnicy generally speaking, level, 
and covered with forests. 

3 Nowegott-Miasta 

2 Drzewizy - - 

3 Opozna - - - 

2 Konskirch - 

8 Radoszin - - 

3 Malagoszka 

%& Sienska - - - 

4 Czarnowka - 

3 Sicciechowie - 

41 Cracow - - - 


4.31% German miles. 

Cracow, formerly the metropolis of Poland, is 
an ancient city watered by the Vistula, and 
stands on a large tract of ground, though it’s in- 
habitants scarcely amount to 16,000 persons. 


The great square is spacious, and contains some 


* Coxe, if I’ mistake not, calls the distance from Warsaw 
to Cracow about 258 English miles. 


4 
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well-built houses; many of the streets are broad 
and handsome, but almost every edifice, except 
the churches, is in a state of decay. The Uni- 
versity of Cracow was founded by Casimir the 
Great, and completed by Ladislaus Jaghellon, 
Lhe Palace is a kind of citadel, built by the last 
named sovereign; it’s walls are decorated with 
paintings of tilts and tournaments, and a repre- 
sentation of a coronation of a king of Poland; 
it’s windows command an extensive view. The 
Cathedral stands within the walls of the citadel, 
and contains the tombs of Casimir the Great, 
John Sobieski, and nearly all the other sove- 
reigns of Poland. About one English mile from 
Cracow is a ruin, called the palace of Casimir 
the Great ; and about eight English miles from 
the city are the celebrated salt-mines of Wiel- 
atska, which have now been worked above 609 
- years. | | 


foute from Warsaw to Vienna. 


43%. Cracow,:« =. - 
3% Mogielnicy - 
4°. Isdebrick - - 
2 Wodewitze - 
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3 Keuly - - - 
3 Bieliiz --- 
‘44 NVienna - - - 


103 German miles. 


Route from Warsaw to Breslau and Leipsie. 


2 Tanki -~- + - : 
2 Nadarzin - - 

2 Zawibola - - 

9 Mszezanou - 
2% Chrecowice - 

Qt Vawa----,  . 

31 LTuboehnia - 

3: Wolborg - - 

9 Petrikau - - 

9 Msurhki - - - 
2 Resmatowice 

@  Bekty - 2 > 

9 Widawa - - 

3 Wrielke -- - 

3 Naramici - - 

15. Breslau - - -. 

44 Deipsic --- © | S 


95 German miles. 
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MADEIRA. 


Dr. Adams, an English Physician, fitted up, 
some few years since, at Madeira, a large house 
for the accommodation of invalids; providing . 
them with lodging and board, wine, tea, and 
sugar inclusive, for ten and sixpence a day per 
head. 

Private lodgings may be procured at Madeira; 
but persons who design hiring a house to them- 
selves must carry from England their own fur- 
niture and cook. On going away, however, they 
may dispose of furniture to advantage. 

For intelligence respecting ships bound to 
this island, and for further particulars relative 
to Dr. Adams, enquire of Messrs. Blackbourne, 
Banger, & Co. Merchants, in London; or of 
Mr. Hinkley, No. 28, King-Street, Cheapside, 
London. | 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE APPENDIX. | 


SWITZERLAND. 
Passage of Simplon. 


As this is the shortest practicable route from 
German-Switzerland, and_the Valais, into the 
Milanese, it has always been the track pursued 
by the Milan-Courier : though the earthquake 
of 1755, which destroyed Lisbon, nearly blocked 
up this passage of the Alps. 

A gentleman who went by way of Simplon* 
to Milan, about thirty years since, gives the fol- 
lowing account of his journey. 

“« Like other travellers, who pursue this tgale 
I slept at Brig, or Brigue, which boasts of ; 
nothing remarkable but it’s baths—the ruins of 
an ancient Roman-Wall—and some houses, 
which retain traces of the mischief caused by 


* Simplon, one of the highest of the Italian Alps, is ee 
to have been anciently called Mons Caxpionis, or Sempronit. 
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the earthquake of 1755. The inn at Bri is dis- 
gustfully dirty. Immediately beyond this town 
I began to ascend; and was presented with a 
remote prospect of Glaciers, and a near view of 
the Valais, watered throughout by the Rhone. 
I then proteeded to a high mountainous region ; 
| finding, here and there, posts, on which are in- 
scribed the words, “ In Itaham.”. Upon the 
summit of a steep acclivity is an isolated build- — 
ing, called ZL’ Hoépital; but the hamlet which 
bears the name of Simplon contains nothing 
more than a few miserable Alpine cottages; 
while the whole surrounding country exhibits a 
vast scene of desolation—mountains overthrown 
—lofty rocks, whose barren and perpendicular 
_ sides empale the road, almost excluding day- 
light—deep and terrific precipices-—crosses and 
chapels, erected, by the hands of piety, in places 
where unfortunate travellers have perished— 
and, to complete the picture, an impetuous. 
torrent tumbling, with a deafening brawl], from 
the adjacent heights, and then rushing furiously 
through enormous fragments of dissevered rocks 
and mountains. | 
“ Not far from Hohen-Steig this torrent forms 
a considerable cascade, whose waters, being re- 
2N 2 
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duced into vapour by the violence with which 
they fall, descend like rain upon the traveller, at 
the moment when he attempts the perilous 
passage of the Steig, upon a sort of raft, com- 
posed of the trunks of fir-trees lashed together 
and not even secured by a rail. 

© After escaping from this wild and gloomy 
solitude, I reached the beautiful valley of Ossola ; 
thence proceeding to Vogogna, Magotzo, and 
Lago Maggiore, to Milan.” 


Such, in 1785, was the passage of Simplon !— 
but the wonder-working hand of that great and 
extraordinary personage, Napoleon, has trans- 
formed it not only into a safe, but an excellent 
road, with every needful accommodation for 
travellers: indeed, it may now be considered as 
by far the most eligible route from France and 
hibictuipeibis to Htaly. | 
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NOTES. 
Nore 1.— Letter XXI. Page 1. 


Tur ancient name of the Bay of Naples (Crater Sinus) seems 
to indicate that it might originally have been.the crater of an 
extinct volcano. 


Nore 2.—Letter XXI. Page 9 


From the appearance of scrolls over the door, I should 
suppose the shop to have belonged to a bookseller, and the 
Hebrew characters were, I imagine, indicative of his trade, 
and of the commodities in which he dealt. The Hebrew not 
being written with vowel-poits is a strong proof that they 
are a modern invention. Elias Levita, a learned German 
Jew, whoflourished at Rome about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, discovered the delusion, and made it appear that 
these appendages had never been in use till after the writing 
of the Talmuds, about 500 years after Christ ; and the learned 
Vossius assures us, that he had examined alone two thousand 
Hebrew manuscripts of all sorts, and that he never met with 
any, having grammatical or vowel-points, that were above six 
hundred years old. 


Nore 3.—Letter XXJI. Page 12. 


Some of the most recent discoveries at Pompeii have been, 
three tombs magnificently adorned with sculpture—a Basilica 
embellished with a triple row of columns, and containing 
bronze stoves of a beautiful shape—a Faun, and a Bacchus, , 
about two feet high, and finely executed—an exquisite small 
bronze Gladiator, in the act of supplicating life from the 
spectators—and a beautiful silver vase, supposed to have been 
used in religious ceremonies. 


” 
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Note 4.—Leiter XXI. Page 37. 


‘The insignia of Pestum, a Syren holding a rose, may still 
be discovered on a ruined arch belonging to one of the city~ 
gates. 


Note 5.—Letter XXIII. Page 65. 


It does not appear quite certain that the present chapel of 
S, Salvadore was anciently the temple of Clitumnus. Pliny 
places this temple near the source of the river : and Suetonius 
says, that Caligula went to Mevania to see the temple of 
Clitumnus. The small town of Bevagna unquestionably 
- stands upon the site of the ancient Mevania, which lies to 
the west of the river Timia, and at the influx of the Tacarena 
and Rucciano into the Clitumnus. 


Nore 6.—Letter XXIII, Page 75. 


When I was at Lausanne, I consulted Gibbon with respect - 
to this route; and he seemed to think it might, very probably, 
be that pursued by Hannibal: moreover, a friend of mine, 
who ascended Viso, told me, the plains of Italy were dis- 
cernible from it’s summit: on this point, however, I cannot 
speak from my own knowledge; as I only visited the base 
of the mountain. ' 

It appears to me that the Agatha through which Hannibal is 
said to have passed, on his march from Narbonne to Nismes, 
might be Agathopolis, now called Montpellier. 


_ Nore. 7.—Letter XXIV. Page 81. 


The village of Abano (anciently Aponum), between four 
and five miles from Padua, is much frequented, during sum- 
mer, on account of the warm baths in it’s neighbourhood ; 
where the Sudatory,-and Bagno di Fango, .or mud-bath, 
are said to have proved, in many cases, beneficial. About’ 
five miles from Abano is the Villa Catajo, celebrated for 
fresco-paintings by Paul Veronese. The hamlet of Mon- 
selice, anciently Mons-Silicus, and now improperly ealled 
Monte-Sedici, lies near this villa. The little town of Batag- 


oo 


¢ Sar 3 
lia, so named from the rapid conflux of two rivulets, is only 
one mile from Catajo; and about three miles from Bataglia 
lies Arqua, or Arquato, famous for having been the resi- 
dence and burial-place of Francesco. Petrarcha. 

It seems-doubtful whether Pliny, by the Fontes Patavini, 
means the present baths of Abano; because he reports the 
former to have emitted smells, from which the latter are 
exempt. 


Nore 8.—Appendix, Page 178. 


Although the Campagna di Roma is, generally speaking, 
unwholesome in hot weather, the air of Tivoli, Frascati, and 
Albano, is deemed particularly salubrious,- even during the 
months of July and August; and the two last-named spots 
contain villas where invalids might be well accommodated. 


Note 9.— Appendix, Page 258. 


Persons who wish to see Switzerland to advantage should 
travel on foot; a mode so commonly adopted that the foot- 
passenger is as well received, even‘at the best inns, as if he 
travelled in a splendid equipage. The expences incurred by 
travelling on foot thro’ Switzerland seldom exceeds five shil- 
lings, English money, per day; half-a-crown being, on an 
average, the price of a table dhéte supper, with wine and 
lodging: and pedestrians should make supper their principal 
meal. . 


Notre Cah bieendie Page 312, 


The ruthless hand of war has A ipiicks iy the celebrated 
bridge at Schaffhausen. 


NeteE 11.—Appendix, Page 408. 


Board and lodging for one person, in the provincial towns 
of France, seldom costs more than thirty pounds sterling per 
annum. House-rent in these towns is cheap; as a comfortable 
residence for a family may often be procured for about thirty 
pounds per annum. Mutton and beef are cheap; the former 
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being from three to five pence, English, the pound; the latter 
somewhat less. Bread is cheap... Fowls and ducks are about 
two shillings, English, the couple; and turkies from two to | 
three shillings each: game also is cheap and plentiful. 


Nore 12.—Appendix, Page 419. 


The vent de bise prevails so much in the southern parts of 
France that it renders the climate (as I have already noticed 
in my account of Montpellier) unfavourable to weak lungs; 
and beside this objection to the south of France, there is 
another of almost equal magnitude, namely, the natives still 
retain the character given them by Horace:— 


© Novisque rebus infidelix Allobrox, 
* What Gaul, tumultuous, and devoid of truth?” 
FRANCIS HORACE, BOOK V. ODE XVI. 


AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 
of Towns, Rivers, Gulphs, Islands, &c. with their 


ancient names. 


Towns. Ancient names, 
Adena 53.255 Albium Ingaunum ......... Italia. 
AOR oS Augusta Pretoria ......... Italia. 


Ale Tor. tei e Albas Power genes os Italia. 
srerse’ 222.05 eibetrenn: CO eee >= we tes 


“Aseolo 'f.c15hy: Asculum ............... Magna-Grecia. 
ASSIST C2, 82065 eatewate Ae OR eye is gee ; 
Acerenga* ' s5007: Acherontia ............ Magna-Greecia. 
Augsburg ::s1r: Augusta-Vindelicorum...... Germania. 


Alcara deHenares Complutum ...,........... Hispania. 
2 cae AR Pepe 2 2, 1:1 a eel Beata 6 | 
BOW 2 arcane tho? eterna snes oie te gg Ba 
Aymetee ts elkss Ee eg ae } 
Migrore 2, 22275: eamermeni 2, oo i ge aee 
Peniiies’”., 2235227 Peitipotis 3 Pe as ines a Be 

i 2 ellie doar. wats Aquex-Sextiz ....., aaeieae . Gallia. 
Avignon ....... BVO" ee hh a ee Oe 
CAL terete nent pat. |. > Ualkcake Sareea ae AeER ER ee | Fb 
Auton). .1.:.. Angustedumam 970% Galin, 
Auxerte’...,.....: Antissiodurum ||)". 5. Gallia, 
Almasa* 2.000. Numantia 2. Hispania. 
PE 20a bem oe BEES Fs Hispania. 
Bevagnia  ...... oa, Ma am ML! 2177 
Bologna ......... Bononia Felsinia .,.......... Italia. 
BOSH “......4, VOM  ..,......:....,.. Talia, 


4 
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Towns. Ancient names. 

Boal ac Gees RAN 125s, adisien Tha sence os «a 
Benevento ...... Beneventum -. 5. .¢ceneses ses Italia. 
Brindisi «........ Brundusium ............ Magna-Greecia. 
. Bregentz ........./ Brigantium ipae sivednec tee» CHepmsamia. 
Bilboa .....<... .. Flaviobriga 04, 016.7. «2.00.5 Seer. 
Barcelona. ;..... Barcino ....i..0s.00.000+0.. Hispania. 
Balbastro...... Balbastrum bsGAIREY, ve «pe eee CLES 
Brew .35.. dome on: DAW ARES oid aie haere ieee Sa 
Bourdeaux ...... Butdigdla. rep aishg. 2c. sc0>s Gallia. 
Besancon ...... Vesontio. svscsseereeeeeneees Gallia. 
Briangon .......... Brigantia ae ot Pieesaeiies 2 
Boulogne......... Gesoriacum ........44.+6++008 Gallia. 
Batts cic oe» BaTNIG: sce haa ee 
Bergamo. ...,... Bergomum .....ssseeseeeeee Italiae 
Bisignano, ...... Besidize cle, inlaigilbland vicsuesn A 
Boiwnne -.. ...<.; +, BOVIGMUMD <p. liedenehe conecds Sida 
Casal-novo ...... Manduria ............ Magna-Gracia 
Commas: Gakiee ness COMBO os cicneRitihtense ca Stein 
Castel di Brucca Velia — ......:.seeessescreeeese Ltalia, 
Citti di Castello Tifernum Tiberinum .,.... Italia, 
Chie ic voices oh OURS nga A eee SEI 
CHIEN ised oss oes ClUSIUMD ) . a eae oeeecxees Ltaligg 
Cochile ......... Sybaris* ..........5.. Magna-Greecia, 
Civita-Castella,.. supposed to be Veil ......... Italia. 
Cerveteri ..s...... Czxre ere it een |S 
Cortona sa, .cc3s. + COTS, cose decatenes vik oes onl tala, 
Crotona ......... Croton ..........++006. Magna-Greecia. 
Cri feces in ics CONMRE 6 is eteeieeti on doeey) Rtas 
Canapina ....2. Capema osc. srerecseaeereees Italia. ' 
Castell d-mare... Stabize ...........ssceeseeeoeee Italia. 


* Afterward called Thurii; and here Herodotus lived and 
died. . 


( Apo } 
espa Ancient names. 
Catania ..,...... Catama .................. Sicania-Sicilia.t 
Canosa ......... Canusium ...,......... Magna-Greecia. 
Cologne ......... Colonia. ..... ities vevesee Germania, 
Cronsdat ......, cereterta 4.0 ii6. veoveeeee Germania. 
“Carthagena...... Carthago-novo............. Hispania. 
Collioure © ...... Caucoliberis .-+...........«.+. Hispamia. 


Cordova ......... Corduba .7............4000... Hispamia. 
Cadiz #ee@r020082 0090 Gades* PO PINS oar hh ee er ae Hispania. 


= 


Chartres: .,..... Carnuttes Ss, eis: iain Hi8 Gallia. 
Cambray ...... Camaracum ...... al asy seiee  AOS 
Chalense 04 s502+.: Catalauni ........ oe ee wee Gallia. 
Calor) 32 sesecs: Cadurei :. cei OAS senkohin Gallia. 
Castel di Brucca Velia .................. Magna-Grecia. 
Cajazzo_ ......0.. EG css ake ke PRINS sre Italia. 
Castighano ...... Carstila. (iPass obs aekn Italia. 
Castro-Vetere ... Causon ....... PM Ted wc seied ae Italia. 
COMBA s. 4. aie. Compsa: Valve cee Dtalia. 
Cassano .......5. C0688. Hoey MEAS Rs Lie Ra . Italia. 
Castro-Giovanne Henna ...........ccsecceeeeres Sicilia. 
Civita della Vigna Lanuvium ........ 0.6.66... Italia. 
CaseROAS 1, osvnisivds Pombacde 14 cept URE. varie Italia. 
Calais"... wrwnios LOREMS A OCIUS UK Mase dnee voore Gallia. 
Chalons-sur-Saone Cabillonum © ............... Gallia. 
Dijonec..4. feet DEDIOr: Cate sinc TAM pons sone reese: BUR 
Evoltid.nceron Mburk: «800 MR ieniages - Italia. 
Eueubio ......... Ieuvium ...... Sita sarmoninaroses 1 DOIG 


Essek Ce Mursa POKSHSEHALHHROTE TER OSH LOREOE Germania: 
Evora CFO FC Seo eee Ebora GCOS SATlHOCHHSSOV EHS HORSELE® Hispania. 


* Built by the Phoenicians. 


+ These names it had from the Sicani and Siculi, who 
peopled a considerable part of the country ; it was also called 
Trinacria and Triquetra, from it’s triangular figure. 


4. 


“Forlt 


Towns. 


Embrun oeoeeeaeeoe 


Fiesole pwn Te 5g 


Florence .:..e+e 
Foligno ENON 
Fondi 


Faenza 


Frascati <......0.. 
Forlim-Popoli ... 
Paral bag dscce sy see 
Fanta tliansecrs 
Femmndgaed..corerss 
Faro di Messina 
GenGd fas vinseons 
Girgent! w+. 
Grenoble .....0+0 
Pesan cs ceos snes 
Ttri 
Aspello) sivcisescsess 


@SHeHdFPFHRPEHORHE 


Timola, oseees-eosee 
EVV CB Fah ven ersene 
DSi fia dcrensinie 
Lavinia 
TitCer isk sdcese 
Lamentana. «+00. 
Langres .ssresere 
PO iA) ontaner 
Leghorn ......+4 
La Riccia 
TSrimar-s,scceoses 
Lintz 


@9e008200090 


eooeees 


~ 
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Ancient names. 
MDrOM UUs iiss fe saacenes 
Fovstile |: dvesasunichs<++2-01 
Hioventia . seals). ois 
Fulgmium, or Fulginas ... 
Fund ismeiesgeterl peel} os noses 
Haven tiaecundeleeiet hos cians 
Tusculum 


SOFmeoescereegcasteaene 


Forum-Livii CO®eoeates eee seoece 
Forum-Popili Pas, NEE TRES 
Ossonoba 


SeGaoeeReoeereeesavreactee 


Bsn. : .cdaeseplada bs inackne 
Fiery: 5... epee d+ ovesaues 
Mamertun,..:..s0 seen 
CROTIUG, ii nodes bata cansrodar 
AGTIVENtUM ves creed eeneerere 
Gratianopolis ........2...00 eee 
Osea. > is.) ceese ee 
MaMUrrd, © gps. wietvederserseat 
Hispellam < dpasanedahs deskin 
Forum-Cornelia © .....0.00e0 
Eporeda «++seeeeversceveeesees 
Larmum 


Lavinium 


PPQFESSOH RG eETA EHR GED 


O@oBeoeeoecescosensateo 


Gallia. 
Italia. 
Italia, 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Hispania. 
Italia. 
Italia. ° 
Sicilia. 
Italia. 
Sicilia. 
Gallia. 
Hispania. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Tyalia. 


Italia. 


LUCeria® xcicesssdeeieaent Magna-Grecia. 


NOMENtUM ssorrersseescerensses 
Lingones 
Laus..Pompelansiss is menenes 
Poitus Labronis Herculis... 
PRTIOUE. ‘xsve'g peadendo loses keene 
Larmum 
Lentia’ 


SOSeeE STOOP eo HT OHHH ORG 


* Famed for it’s weol. 


SOelCOPHeoeeooeeeseasos 


Italia. 
Gallia. 


Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 


Germania. 


\ 


(wag 5 


Towns. Ancient names. 
Lisbon ..,........ Olisippo, Olyssipo, Ulyssipo* Hispania. 
Wine ete as DIOP bok: cs maneabedtias incase Hispania. 
Limoges ......... Lemovices <++....00: a? Sem eeNee Gallia. 
Lyons * «.42+.,+-;.. * LUGAUNIIN sgursesncos piers ers Gallia. 
Leyden...... «.. .. Lugdunum-Batavorum ... Gallia. 
Laidovet. 2ss.6500- Pwteva: “sche SAREE Ga Gallia. 
Milan s.24.; cant Mediolanum .......... seins Italia. 
Modena.z..t.......3 Mutina- :;.... ABN aan sega - Italia. 
Marubio. ...:..... Marre Druni | cigsoewy We abene oo Italia. 
Monaco «--+..4. Portus Herculis Moneeci ... Italia. 
Mola dirGaieta <.° Formice:> ©... cdesanedessseses Italia. 
Messina ......... _ Messana ....-. EN: See Sicilia. 
Beal Se eee Magontiacum PR «fox as) Germania. 
Madrid ...... abi: Mantiia, “ pseriercisd-b 1. <¢..5+ Hispania. 
Malaga | ..+..09 Malaca, ....+. decaderrs eG Hispania. 
Miranda 2:95, Deobriga.. .iécacesiads'de sonne . Hispania. 
Marsemlesg 2. <a: Masilia. . coos seiedies ts gecasenses, Gralla 
Misen@ rad’, . .nasoo.. VEISCIUIA YS Dtle Sr tdisks sonone Italia. 
Monte Leone ... Mutusia ........csccesceees nude, Ataliae 
Modigaiaik. ssc. MINE iCd, <ss0s GMa ws ‘noon ICI 
WalAssahiceh, os sea: DAVIE sdeses ane veoh stuns. Slealia, 
Marbig i. +i... Mattacuy, |: ademmea bs ..scne Germania. 
Meridaiiaga. sacane Augusta-Emerita .........0. Hispania. 
WCET, eth « veanaa Divodurum ..... 5k RE Gallia. 
Montpellier ...... Agathopolis ..... Desh ivances, Crakiia 
WMiecoms, cae. econks, WEAUISCD | .6) watdtccusinssade he Sion Gallia. 
Digeereches bd « cenany :INICIOD nonescortaesuntadaessacers, bealie 
Norsia: baad cascseas INUDSIA Nab sk. bo ee eee . Italia. 


Narni_ ............ Narnia, Nequinum «......... Italia. 


* Said to have been founded by Ulysses. 

+ On the ruins of this town stands Murviedro. 
¢ Built by the Phoenicians, 

§ Once inhabited by a colony of Phoenicians. 


Nantes sivchevecs : 


Noteraisis3..c3:. és 
Nuremberg’ ....... 


Orleans .,.00+...0 
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, Ancient names. 

CON Ay oe. Soe . Htalia. * 

. Naissus— ....0:.. ssseseeceannees Germania. 
Noviodunum ..,....e.se0e0..68 Gallia. 
Nivernum ..... (pobre cecks sa “Gallia. 

ae oS nih seoeee Gallia. 
Nemausus ..... rab ee dicen Gallia. 
Condivicum....... ke ae inie Gallia 
INCRE os. ucereet. bs teas Italia 

+ Metum:<.008 OAR AL SS aer wee Sicilia, | 

joe Novaria )3)v..5.2. Atbetestciets Paley 
Nuceria .:..... Ras ivesavedey” RTI, 
Norica abso oa Germania, 

e Qervult lia we vedae ded Italia. 
Hydruntum ............. Magna-Grecia. 
AureHani ........ Ta ae vosse Gallia, 

POQOAE asc cvoeses POIVHIM. "Aa dikk oa avs ta 
¢< WMATA cose esdveces lh viene cd.” Pee 


® Augusta-Perusia SS Se aurea Italia. 
e Pesaurus eeeeescese soe FEGooeeee Italia. 


eee DAV oo oes oi hes ceed Htalia. 


Pistojae Wace. ses 


Pietra oi5sceissc5 5. igh davsstas tO 


Pees Przeneste BESat sap ke sd © ip Italia. 


Poictiers ......00 


Perveh tim oi Gancdds soa vere) Male 
Puteole® Gi drisisbss. coves Lbalams, 
Posidonia © scvsereseds vas Misgtinit geen? 
. Panormys:-.,.ciedeiis. ‘ewes UCHR ke 
PORPELO si vravgehiiehhornnenen Hispania. 
. Parisii vel Lutetia .......... Gallia. 
Pia | iis BAM cous Galliai 


vee Petrocorit ssrerseeeverereereeee Gallia. 
Pignerol....,...:.- Pinarolum ..s.seesesenseereeses Gallia, 


Porto-Venere 


Portus-Veneris - inside case aks SRL 


* Called by the Greeks Diceearchia. 


Towns. 
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a 
\ Ancient names. 


Ponté-Corvo... Fregellee oon ececdsce EGER 


Pie ee 
Placenza vss. .33 
PiombDmM0 2.655003 
Rone sis. dvacs 
Remini ......-6.+5. 
Hie vse.) rete 
FRGGIA, ov sees wen oe 
Regoio .....s.seees 
Roveredo ......... 
Ratisbon ......... 
Rages .........+00 
TECHNICS... 5500300005 
FOOUEIE « . acdc ec’ 
TVG © Gases ices ve 
Rheims. ......... 
oa. Sate ee eet peas 
Sassitla, . esse. é sce 


Spoleto ..,.0.+s00r. 


Pisze ee ee ne 


RP 


dg 2 (Mee luibalangt > dates 
POUCA TR ccoesecssincr os 
deomile siete eel ik. 
Para ae nc. 


Reate aoe tp iy eta ee eee ey seer 
Retina BOIS 0289.98 0S Ol OOS OES DA. 0106.6 88 


Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 


Rhegium reettteesseceee Magna-Greecia. 


PLODOPENUINE .y acsscuuncic.y sia’ 
PUCGTI ci dcvecn ston co uals ares 
POU ioc cass pnacvienety 
POCO S cecince sabes cs seuvircte 
Rotomagus nif oi SCE Mh 
1 A ae ae ee eile late ML 
Durocortorum |... sccscsecees 
DOC oan shysenes var 
DAUSINA -vocsanncwasaecstaaeceec es 
Spoletum Pape sia a lhe 


Sa. Maria dei Faleri ... Falerii  ...........+06 


St. Donato ...... 
Se A Pa 
St. Vitorino ...... 
DORTENIO vies i codes 


Salerno vecissecorse 


“scarmonetta — ... 
BE oi po tesis ecxess 
DISC  -chawdsntcai 
Seville “wscseseecas 
Setral ise sci 
Saragossa «sess. 


PPV FOF URA oo vcanasertsnsess 
CA US vale ce peu sns spent doses 
PNTEPINGAY ose ve ceonsan ssc cox 
PCCM aisha cig cevepscnssun 
ANNE fie beg dee ce 
PENN Liew ccchssesacstuecss i+ 
NOViOMIAGWS o.oo. acoA énnse 
PUREE Slew p son nchiaciisete 
PS UAUSY los sstfes cs cotrsdevigss 
ONO ein csswevadedens 
Ceesar-Augusta 22 isco 


* Founded by Scipio Africanus. 


Germania. 
Germania. 
Germania. 


Gallia. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Gallia. 
Italia.” 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia- 
Germania. 
Germania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Hispania. 
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Towns. Ancient namese 
Salamanca* ....... Salamantica .........s06...... Hispania. 
Sens .ceseeeveeeeees MENOMCS © Vascvesssednecay tesevese Gralla. 
Soissons ...2+606 Augusta-Suiessonum ......0+ Gallia. 
Saintes s...cosceree SantOnes ......0000 dinatnniine Gallia. 
mt _ Paul tris \ Augusta Tricastrinorum ++ Gallia. 
Saleme .......65. » Halieyee’ .....0 eventieadtiosges SICLUS, 
St. Quintin ...... Augusta-Veromanduorum... Gallia. 
Sa. Maren is...¢: CAlaCOy 2557 Seetenreseecaaess ons Sicilia. | 
St. Lorenzo...... Laurentum .........s.sseee008. Ltalia, 
REDE s ceqtgaseveses Al PHL. vosnae veese’ ibessseree .. Italia. 


Saragusa ...,..06+ SyLacse ---...eecscccesseesecss SCI. 
PUP ig. vicbesases Augusta-Tlaurinorum sooese Italia. 


Ter’ scans ssoy LIMCYANITA: scsasvovcessuvesecvcs a CeUNets 
"PVE ccs ahesoase: “L HOREE, “dape ASisvrcrcctiewes Wale 
Tortona ......... Dertona ....... sss sacheveuhuecae  BOMNAs 
Torre di Mare... Metapontum ............ Magna-Grecia, 
Tarento ......0+ Tarentum «+-,,.......... Magna-Grecia- 
Trepani .......6 Eryx 43... Aalst dees eds Sicilia. 
Pia ec cetest CAMO v's 65 cae sean Stee cceanay Italia. 
Termini ...... eS Nering i.e: iweb eek fale Sicilia. 
Triers, or Treves, Augusta Trevirorumy ....... Germania. 
‘ELOVES. . thas: ... Augusta-Tricassium secseseee Gallia. 
"Pours 32.562: Po OP EPIOR: eecesecsaean sees sypasine Gallia. 
"RUCHE  coctcck ices. LPIGEMLMEY (50) Lives have teases .. Germania. 
Trieste ....... veeee Tetgeste ......ssee00. sevecsseses, Crermania,-s 
Temeswar ...... Tibiscus ..... Moe ghd 3 uate . Germania. 
Yi! een DGPS” co cayelesesseescsecrecee ALISA 
POCO cigcgeioceys OIOUUIE Wop inpecgiseannrgersocee Soke pemIENe 
Tarragona Uheisee  L ADAOOOL apeinsqunoateseces sees» Hispania. 


* A Roman way may be traced from Salamanca through 
Merida to Seville. 

+ Supposed to be the most ancient city of sarin 

}t Founded by the Scipios. 


( 561 ) 

Towns.4 Ancient names. 
DORMS i ovis, LOOSE io... ccd deates is cea doe es” Cou. 
Viterbi Seid. .cx. VORA: cco scnneshdcdesceoeets “Atala, 
WIC CR aE cece, V WCCAsy colon dak s s cakes eeweks fas Italia. 
Vieenge.,....,....,: Ficentia® \:.0i,-26.5-4%-. -Magna-Greecia. 
Venosa ¥.....:..... Venusiat’.....0.:..:-+.-. Magna-Greecia. 
Waennig $20s<g2.,< «i+ - VINCEDONMA © veseessadeses ..... Germania. 
Vatadelid 1... PITA, Go.d iiss asd sess. +. LLiSpania, 
Villa-Franca...... Carthago-Vetus .............-. Hispania. 
Verdun:...;........ Varodunum, ©...i./:........... Gallia. 
VAM Scctcnns, V MONA cy c24sesctyemnnre ta lg Gala. 
Venatees vncc....  VOnatrund -.. gigsciaacsesdedes Ltaliag 
Vewiee ts ck... Vemetiee ionic oes. Talia. 
Volteigat.c.2..,, Volaterrae(:....cccsaveieseschs ss, Ltalia. 
Worms ............ Borbetomagus .........:...... Germania. 
LAMOPAS o.00006. SEMUCE” -s..00..snpaeeeveseeees Hispania, 


RIVERS. . Ancient names. 
Arno eeoe0e%F 85900 Arnus 010-010 0.010 sw BAKO O/Slwleleve ofa e.e ee 6: viet Italia. 


Adige ....,........ Athesis, or Atagis sscssetaeeve” LEAMA: 
Almones.izs..:.. Lubricus Almo>: wiiciicee Se Ttalia, 
Aisne cube reees ss: LUXOR - dan vepedednsg locdacenevssve CAAA, 
CIAO, hy secsiens CHANG, Fite salvsasfoWiiciees.ns) Srealia, 
Danube ......... Danubus§ .........s0000...06. Germania. 
T\yriro.........-.... Durios, or Durius ......... Hispania. 
Durances’-:.-15..-° Drmentia ios. ciesessissiensecisss’ Gallia, 
eae ek AS hohe a et ising Germania. 
EbTO lieth s..ccp 022 TDOrus' ++... .cssaeedesiesvase. ELISPANIA, 
Prumediio, 3.1... Rubicon *.,s.s5:.cs8ee0eese00s Ltalia, 
PONS Any bote eco EM RIS. oak sa yststceiveesnedne, REQUES 
Foglia ............ Isaurus Nee ees ahve i. 1 PRE EEE 


* Near Pestum. = ¢ ~ Where Horace was born. 
§ Called at it’s mouth the Ister. 
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bet | 


Galo eae ey 
Garigliano ...... 
GTO oo. .s0see eee 
(yuadiana .+.... 66 
Guadalquiver ... 
Guadalavir ...... 
GFaTONNC «20.2604. 
TENE sso ee 
SAE  csessedee 
Loire 
Laquenza ......... 
Metro 
WAFS oo secga ces 


mevenPpseo0ved 


MOTO OD geoGOD 


042009000900 


Magra .«. LsipGinae ht a 
“Mineo 25.5 sees 
Mugnone .....-+- 
RAID susags «cere 62% 
Moselle 


Nera eerxeae se deecsdooo 


OOH oe BHGCE 
‘ 


Negro 
Offanto, ....<..05.6 
Ombrone .......2. 


peocsesoaqers 


Po CROCE HHH SVEHREDHH OO 


Pisatella,* called 
PTETAPOTE) «.25.0.000 
Rhine 
Rubricatus ...... 
RONG encsanre-o 


Serchio + 26am? 209.09 


eoerre 20H ree 


| den 


Lamus 


-(. 562) 


sear a ge Ancient names. 
. Crimsus 


BOCCOHLC EHSL FGHOHROCVODOS 


COD ODTHPEH SES HST EPCO eegece 
@ 


Liris 
Gerunda HROeCocosg~oceseegoveseeoseertyve sso 


POHODCHOOSEO PSHE LODCSAO TOOTH 


Anas ° 
Betis 
Ture 
Garumna 


COHMHHDSCHASVL cE OLSELOHOOHSOS 
Qe*OCG CLO LOGO oe eorcse’ see 
Pr se eonene Sosocosoopeese Do 
SEDeOC eC TT904E OBE DEDHOOD 
Oenus exodosecessores e2otamoveers 
Tsara f 


COOH OCH LOD OH HROCSCCH OES OVE LES 


Simoethus 


Liiperis 2.2 ....seisessedeeceeses 
Titjueiitiag ce he Be OR 
Metaurus”\ AS nee. ceaccs 
Matrona cro sserecrredserrertes 
Macks cos von 
PETS oso ss siecy toes soa 
DIGIC’ sas vcncseasssceseuss weaens 
Meenus 
Mosella 


Nar SEOHHTOTHOOHVTSOOHOOS SOLE COOH EZ OLES 


SOTCHSHCVOMGHCoCSCTC EH SLSCF ERS 


PeCLELe Sev gGow~olTeoeeace 


"Tanager ..s.cccesccesccecsceeees 
Aufidus aeeesetscsecssoresseeees 
Umbre eoetoooseeosoecegeeoece Oveoee 


Padus 
Rubicon SHH ee HSLOCaHOBOMPE COTE OHO 


epooereeorseegeesesaecteoorseega 


URS oie tee 
Rhenus 
TAODYE Rat rile lie neoenesaee ee aah 
Rhodanus 


Ausar eeeoaneeseoscooesegrTeses ood 


oor Seseoerewoosseeonoroeoses 


weeoeovaserot et ooevse 


Sicilia. 
Italia. 


, Italia. 


Hispania. 
Hispania. 
Gallia. 
Germania. 
Gallia. 
Sicilia. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Etalia. 
Italia. 
Gallia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Germania. 


Germania. 


Italia. 
Itahia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Italia. 
Ttalia. 
Taalia. 
Germania. 
Hispania. 
Gallia 
Italia. 


* This river flows into the Rubicon, and is therefore galled 


by it’s name. 


Rivers. Ancient names, 


POSE sas sensi seg PATA 4, <cophssahenedens sua vesu ise AOL RGs 
MOPED eas aseh etme wie Gime thke Sedienis bse gaye MELTS 
Site. . deans NPDES © ioe ccnoacgyises+cors natant 
DAVHO: © sancestesses, SAYNUS — oscecersececcsdseyieescer Atala, 
Tiberis ...........-. Tiberis, or Albula ie ohigce Wie p RIE, 
Pererone cscs. MMO 6 erases heneeccre Atlin 
Tajo, or Tagus, Tajus: 0200 ......se0seeces-eecee Hispania 
PRO. sac ccotcs. PICU ogo ess cas ae eae 
ATI 42 isc0.ceee TRECTIUS weds caepeted otaee tence’ Afalia 
EOP 2.5 seteoen? PUA 405,050 cMel sees pons esis REL. 
NAO sao dicdee VEE. cilescagiees .c32 sas nee 
Makara ;......, Vultdimus. (5. 8,5. 08.0 Deals, 
MA ein ss VOIDS pee ile s Sok sc ee 


Mucar Ga ats 46:3 Sucro ee©0@ 65° C868 C296 CH Hispania. 


ES NE 
Lakes and Bays of Italy. Ancient names. 
Bracciano, Lake of .... ........ «--. Sabatinus. 
Bolsena, Lake of ...... ..s. sees seas Vulsiuus, 
Bonifaccio, Straits of........ cee sees Fossa Fretum. 

- Chiama, Lake of .......... +... ++. Clanius or Clany. 
Celano, Lake of .............2 0008 Fucinus. | 
Constance, Lake of ................ Brigantinus. 
ome, ake ol 2.466. view desc sess te DAMUS 
Pondi, Také of ss-cece oegoet cus 00” Putdemis 

Sra, Lake’ @ jo et. Benes 
Senos, GMI OL 4.46 goat Cea ea Mare-Ligustium 
Maggiore, Lake of .........:c0.. cee00... Verbanus. 
Manfredonia, Gulf of .............. Urias Sinas. 
Messina, Straits of .............+.. Fretum Siculum 
Naples, Bay of .. .......e0..:.. +... Crater Sinus. 
Perugia, Lake of ................-. Trasimenus, 
Policastro, Gulf of ... ............ Laus Sinus: 
Quamaro, Gulf of ............+.+. Flanaticus Sinus. _ 


isd 


€ 564) 
Eakes and Bays of Italy. - Ancient names. 
Salerno, Gulf of ...... se. e00+ +++. Saestanus Smus. , 
‘St. Euphemia, Gulf of ........-.-- Hippimates Sinus. 
Spezia, thief yee aed hes Pons mate. 
Squillace, Gulf of ....-.+2 eee ++ eee Scylacius Sinus. 
Venice, Gulf of ...0,.eeseeeeeeeeee Adriatioum Mare 


on 


Tslands in the Mediterranean Sea (anciently called 
Mare Internum). 


Capt saps, cso ec ee yas: «» ONCICS Capreae. ee 
Capa ia i lie ss a ok ey | 
Kiba, Beis ae Gene Tlva* 

Pisibed. ec bak Cece hak view Coe a ce ee modes, 
Teco es a o's oo od eee eine, or A ae, 
Malthe coo OR eee es Meet 

Wei se usr ans seas 
Preiss Sah. c nees pis sa aloe oe mene gy ORLY IBS 
StromlsGlh els J. ikl Sioa 6 an sq deep CP OIES: 

Sicily ses ee ee eee eee ce te ee ee ee Sicania-Sicihze. 


* Noticed by Virgil for it’s mines ati iron. 


+ Supposed, by. some Authors, to be the island where 
St. Paul was shipwrecked. 


FINIS. 


etn pn ec A RE, 


Landon, Primed by J. Hartneii 
\Wwine- Office Court, Pleet-Street. 


